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SHEARING 





new installation by 


eae AETNA-STANDARD 


may furnish 
some profitable 
SIDE TRIMMING & SLITTING LINE ideas 


500.000 LB. HYDRAULIC STRETCHER LEVELLER 


THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LTD., THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 



















BETHLEHEM 


Comply 
TOOL STEEL 
SERVICE 


CARBON AND CARBON-VANADIUM 
TOOL STEELS 


OIlL- AND AIR-HARDENING 
TOOL AND DIE STEELS 





oe PROMPT DELIVERIES. Prompt delivery to mill customers and distribu- 





SHOCK-RESISTING STEELS tors is a daily service, not just a promise. Selected tonnages of standard 
tool, die and high-speed steels are stocked in popular sizes and sections 
HIGH-SPEED STEELS at Bethlehem’s tool steel mill depot for shipment by rail and truck. 


* QUALITY STEELS. Bethlehem 
Tool Steels are produced in a com- 
pletely modern tool-steel mill. A 
rigid control and inspection system 
assures the highest in quality for 
each grade of steel. 


















* METALLURGICAL SERVICE. 
Bethlehem metallurgists are on call 
whenever you have problems. 
They’ll assist with the selection of 
tool steel . . . or its proper heat- 
treatment, forging, machining, etc. 











BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA, 







On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 





Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 






Export distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 






| ETHLEHE 
2 DISTRIBUTORS AND OFFICES EVERYWHERE. Distributors of Beth- B STEEL M 


lehem tool steel have warehouse stocks at the locations shown by circles. 
The stars indicate Bethlehem district offices and resident representatives. 


BETHLEHEM TOOL STEELS for EVERY JOB 
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ONE MAN 
\ 
\\ AERO-CRANE 
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© AUTO TRUCK MOBILITY 
© ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 
© AIR-OPERATED CLUTCHES 
© SAFETY HOIST BRAKES 
© BALANCED WEIGHT 

® SIMPLE, POWERFUL DESIGN 
)PERATED, TRAVELED 


MUMaiaaiomsi me © ° EIGHT MODELS 
THE CRANEMAN’S SEAT 




















W ITHOUT fatigue, and all day long, one man, with an Aero-Crane, does the 
work of 4 or 5 men—gets your material onto the stockpile and out 
again at minimum cost. With the Aero-Crane one man handles 200 to 1000 Ib. loads that eat 
up the time of a yard crew. 

Designed for rapid yard work, the Aero-Crane goes anywhere a truck can go. You can travel 
it light or loaded with boom in any position. Tough-built, with anti-friction bearings through- 
out, electric welded construction, non-burn clutches, Air-controls, Aero-Crane keeps going 
free of breakdowns—pays for itself in saved man-hours. 

Built in a range of eight models. Capacities of 3,500 to 60,000 Ibs. at 12 foot radius. Diesel 
or gasoline powered. 


CATALOG 73 GIVES THE DETAILS. SEND FOR IT. hla cated 


Wag CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 













When you use the 
correct wire rope, both 
the rope and your equip- 
ment last longer, cost less 
to operate. Macwhyte 
consulting engineers will 
check your equipment 
and recommend the 

wire rope specifically 
engineered for your job. 
Ask your Macwhyte 
distributor, or write 


Macwhyte Company. 
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MACWHYTE PREFORMED 
AND NON-PREFORMED 
INTERNALLY LUBRICATED 
WIRE ROPES...MONARCH 
WHYTE STRAND Wire Rope 
... Special Traction Elevator Rope 
... Stainless Steel Wire Rope 

... Monel Metal Wire Rope... 
Galvanized Wire Rope... Atlas 
Braided Wire Rope Slings, 
Hi-Fatigue Aircraft Cables, 
Assemblies and Tie-Rods. 
Catalogs on request. 
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MACWHYTE 
WIRE ROPES 
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| ...all job-proved... 


assure you the correct 





rope for your equipment 
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MACWHYTE sour neasqurters 
vr WIRE ROPE sn SLINGS 


MACWHYTE WIRE ROPE 


Manufactured by Macwhyte Company 
2912 Fourteenth Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Mill Depots: New York + Pittsburgh *« Chicago + Minneapolis +: Fort Worth 


“~ Portland + Seattle + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
Distributors throughout the U.S.A. and other countries 





















The New Cars 


As usual, we're a little bit late on this 
deal, but we can’t pass by without a 
few nostalgic remarks concerning that 
job of Art Allen’s in last week’s “Mirrors 
of Motordom”. We used to say before 
the war that Art’s column was the place 
where the automotive industry found out 
about what was going on in the auto- 
motive industry, and last week’s column 
on the 1948 model cars is the first real 
postwar job on the advance dope about 
the new cars. One of the biggest news 
breaks in the country used to be the 
advance stories on new cars. Some of 
them even approached the historical. 
Remember the furore surrounding the 
demise of Model T and subsequent birth 
of Model A? And all the buzzing over 
Chrysler's famed and ill fated Airflow? 
In these days of shortages of autos and 
surpluses of buyers, the excitement over 
new models has dropped to a small 
whisper. Looks now like there may be 
some of the old time stuff on the °48 
ears. And of course, STEEXL with its 
inside track to Detroit news will be the 
place to find out all about it. It you 
by some chance missed that roundup, 
better go back and hunt it up. Sorry 
we couldn’t have tipped you off ahead of 
time, but we just didn’t know about it 
when page 4 went to press last week. 


Show Is Showing 


Do you see bright lights before your 
eyes? Are your feet tired? Do your 
ears ache from the constant roar of ma- 
chinery? Does the outlook before you 
look like a vast machine shop with thou- 
sands of people walking up and down? 
Well, mister, there’s nothing wrong with 
vou! It’s just that you’re at the Machine 
Tool Show, and there’s another week of 
it ahead of you. Better drop around to 
booth number 30 and relax with us. 


Nuts! That Is 


Our advertising manager, Russ Jaenke, 
was down in the mines recently and 
claims he heard about this story first 
hand, A new miner was asked by one 
of the older hands to have lunch with 
him the first day on the new job. So 
the two of them took their lunch buck- 
ets, sat down on a convenient pile of 
slack, and dove (dived?) in. The old 
timer opened up his first sandwich, 
looked inside, muttered disgustedly “Pea- 


He did 
The 


nut butter!” 
the same with his second sandwich. 
rest of the meal went on in comparative 
harmony, and the two decided to lunch 


and threw it away, 


together the next day. On the second 
day, the same thing happened. After 
watching the veteran throw away two 
peanut butter sandwiches, the novice 
couldn’t restrain himself any longer. He 
asked, “If you don’t like peanut butter, 
why don’t you have your wife make 
scmething else?” The older man re- 
torted, “You leave my wife out of this. 
make my own sandwiches!” 


Puzzle Corner 


We have several august opinions on 
our flagpole puzzle and it’s pretty gen- 
erally agreed that there is a practical 
answer to that little number which hap- 
pens to be about 1.28 feet above the 
roof of the building, or 11.28 feet above 
ground that the pole broke off. On 
the other hand, our theoretical mathe- 
maticians tell us that there is no exact 
answer, that there is no figure which 
will exactly satisfy the equation which 
results from the problem. We're in the 
middle. When you're caught between 
theory and practice, you might just as 
well retire and let the battle rage. Just 
about the same deal as when you try to 
arbitrate the quarrels between husband 
and wife, or between two Irishmen, Just 
the same, we'll let the theoreticians try 
to measure the distance between the pole 
and the corner of the roof when the an- 
swer is carried out to 79 decimal points 
or more. That’s slicing it mighty thin! 


Sunk by the Sinks 


Current figures show that a lot of 
people are going to be washing dishes 
in new kitchen sinks. This horrible 
situation is reflected by government com- 
pilations showing that nearly a million 
and a half new sinks were shipped dur- 
ing the first half of 1947 and the rate 
of production seems to be holding. It’s 
just too bad for a lot of husbands that 
all those sinks aren’t automatic dish- 
washers (and dryers, of course). Or 
maybe it’s less of a chore in a new 
sink, we don’t think! 


(Editorial Index—Page 37) 
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IT TAKES A STEEL YA 


MANUFACTURED ®Y 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Successor to B.R.I. products 
Ramix and 695 Plastic 


Basic Refractories Incorporated 1 


REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: 


September 22, 1947 
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fo measure a Basic refractory 


HE chemical composition of 

a heat of steel does not*fully 
determine the mechanical prop- 
erties of a bar made from it. You 
must also know the physical 
structure of the steel for a sound 
appraisal. 


Similarly, to judge the value of a 
basic refractory, you should meas- 
ure the refractory with that same 
steel yardstick — chemical com- 
position and physical structure. 


The amount of magnesia by 
chemical analysis is only one 
basis for evaluating a basic re- 
fractory. But equally important 
as a measure of serviceability, is 
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the structure, or mineral form in 
which the magnesia is present. 
Of the several mineral forms in 
which MgO can exist in a refrac- 
tory, open hearth men are agreed 
that the most desirable is PERi- 
CLASE, or crystalline magnesia. 


RAMSET contains approxi- 
mately 67 percent of magnesia by 
chemical analysis, all of which is 
present as the refractory mineral 
periclase. 


RAMSET is recommended for 
new hearth construction, for 
piping tapholes, and for both hot 
and cold repairs to open hearth 
and electric furnace hearths. 


Vs 


BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Hamilton and Montreal 
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Reduction of Stri 
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Untreated 
Carbon 
Steel 


Taken in top section 
of ingot, these sul- 





phur prints show ex- 
tent and undesirable 
distribution of sul- 
phide inclusions in 
untreated forging 
steel. Transverse 
physical properties 
are impaired by 
stringer-like forma- 
tions such as these. 
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FOU ALLY EFFECTIVE FOR FERROCARBO-S provides marked reductions 
in segregations in steel ingots and forgings. Its 
dependability and consistency of action have been 


OPEN HEARTH AND thoroughly proved. For complete facts on the 


use of FERROCARBO-S in your plant write 


ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS © Deprmene 497, The Carhorundum Company 


Niagara Falls, New York. ‘ 








FERROCARBOSS is an efficient, economical ladle deoxidizing agent used in making higher quality 
open hearth and electric furnace steel. 


STEEL 
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FERROCARBO-|S 


8’ CARBORUNDUM 


TRADE MARK 














Treated 
with 
FERROCARBO 


Sulphur prints of the 
same steel treated 
with FERROCARBO-S 
were taken in equiv- 
alent ingot positions. 
Quickly evident is 
the remarkable re- 
duction of stringers. 
Increased yields and 
improved physical 
properties result. 


4 FERROCARBO Distributors: Kerchner, Marshall & Co., Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Birmingham; Miller and Company, Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 
“Carborundum” and “‘Ferrocarbo” are registered trademarks which indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company 
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The precision growth of this power 
plant from blueprint into fabricated 
structural steel erected on location is a 
typical Allied performance. 


Power Plant and Water Works Plans and Specs 


are Perfectly Familiar to Our Engineers and Estimators 





Many a steel sinew born at Allied finds 
pe-fect co-ordination in a power plant or 
water works structure. Allied meets today’s 
challenge . . . quick interpretation of plans 
into cold steel... for buildings, bridges, 
ships, or stadiums. . . equally well. 


3 plants operating as one fabricate the 
structural steel with speed and precision 


Each plant is a completely equipped unit, 
operating under centralized control. If there’s 
a regional slowdown in Plant 1, a job can be 
moved quickly to identical equipment in 
Plants 2 or 3. Bottlenecks are unusual here. 


To get jobs off to a fast start, the engineer- 
ing staffs of the 3 plants have now united in 


nton ridge, Clinton, 1o,, Gage 
Co. Chicago, Midlond Sircture! Steel Go. Clcere, i 
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the office. They’ve pooled their years of ex- 
perience, their knowledge of war-tested pre- 
cision shortcuts in fabrication and erection. 
Under their well laid plans, the wheels of 
Allied’s multiplicity of equipment are con- 
stantly turning to solve new, intricate prob- 
lems in steel or aluminum; riveting or 
welding. The staff is readily available for 
consultation on your problems. 


»-.and erection on the site goes up on time 


To fabricate steel and aluminum for due 
date delivery is one achievement these days; 
to have a structure up on the promised date 
is another. Allied’s reputation on both 
counts ... is enviable- 


Send All Inquiries 


To Our Combined Sales 
Engineering Department 
20 N. Wocker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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“WIth a Yoder rotary Pull-Through ype 
GANG SLITTER 


Fortunate, indeed, are the distributors and 


ENGINEERING 


FODER 


MANUFACTURING 


fabricators who in times like these have 
their own Yoder slitting line with which 
to meet day-to-day needs for hard-to-get 
strip and sheets, in the right widths, for 


urgent production schedules. 


For not only is there a margin of twenty to 
twenty-five dollars per ton in slitting mill 
sizes of strip and sheets into desired widths, 
but requirements can be met more promptly, 
from a relatively small, simple assortment 


of the proper gauges of metal. 


Yoder Standardized Gang Slitters, with 
Pull-Through Type Recoilers, will slit stock 


widths into any number of strips up to 21, 
of equal or varying widths, at a rate of 
from 100 to 400 feet per minute. The setup 
time seldom exceeds two or three hours. 
The operation is utterly simple, the labor 
cost insignificant. Over thirty years of engi- 
neering development have brought Yoder 
rotary gang slitters to a high degree of per- 
fection. They are available in sizes from the 
smallest up to the largest, for slitting flat 
stock of almost any width and thickness. 


Literature. estimates, recom- 
mendations—on request. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5502 Walworth Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


ROLL FORMING, TUBE MILL AND 
SLITTING MACHINERY 





36 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP © COILING © SLITTING « FORMING ¢ EMBOSSING ¢ CURVING * WELDING « CUTTING-OFF 
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NEW BRITAIN’S 
NEW LINE OF SCREW MACHINES 


Answers the Need for Lower Costs 
and Higher Productivity 


FOOLPROOF, 





QUICK SET UP 


. No cam to change for main tool 


slide. Strong, positive universal cam 
selects feed stroke without changing 
high point, stops or total stroke. 


. No cam to change when adjusting 


stock feed-out length. 


. Cross slide cams directly behind 


slides minimizing linkage. Remove 
three screws with cover and cams 
pull off. 

Micrometer adjustment in both 


1, 


SYMMETRICAL RADIAL TOOLING 


Five heavy-duty forming slides and 
cut off slide evenly spaced about 
carrier making line of forming 
thrust identical in each position. 


. Tool holders interchangeable among 


forming slides, also on main tool 


slide. 


3. Greatly increased chip clearance and 


capacity. so essential with carbides. 


. Flexibility for auxiliary threading 


attachments. Accelerating drives in 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION 


. Shoulder height, complete control 


panels at front and rear of machine. 


. Automatic stop shuts off machine 


and flashes red light when spindle 
is empty. 


. Program wheel on outside of 


powercase shows complete cycle of 
machine, 


. Machine stops if lubricating oil 


pressure is low. 


. Gage indicates when machine is 


directions on all cross slides, all 


: every position, 
independent of stops. hi 





Fast, powerful machines which will outperform anythi 
modern tools will handle and anticipate future ns 
developments. These new machines with their initial and 
permanent accuracy also incorporate all the previous 
exclusive features by which NEW BRITAINS are 
recognized. To these qualities have been added new 
features, making it possible to accomplish quick setups 
where short runs are the rule. Built massive to handle 
the horsepower required for steady feeds for carbides on 
to forming sand jobs, they are also designed for super 
high-epindle speeds, essential for brass and aluminum. 
Six spindles up to 24” capacity. 


M-01062 


operating at other than normal load. 








rbutomatties 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN-GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 


NEW BRITAIN. CONNECTICUT 
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PURPOSE 
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BRIDGES 


SKYSCRAPERS 


POWER PLANTS 


STANDARDIZED 
BUILDINGS 
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THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO., THE INGALLS SHIP- 
BUILDING CORP., The Steel Construction Co., Birming- 
ham Tank Co. Offices at BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New 
York and New Orleans. Shipyards at Pascagoula, Miss., 
and Decatur, Ala. Fabricating plants at Birmingham and 
Pittsburgh. 
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Fs — often requiring no machining opera- 
more than a minimum .. . Castings made to 
B close as + .010" .. . Castings of finer grain struc- 


ture ater strength and hardness, consistent uniformity. 





Such are aluminum alloy castings made by the Permite Perma- 
nent Mold process. They’rc advanced, modern castings that 
step up profits by reducing finishing operations and helping 


hold labor costs to a minimum. 


With Permite Castings you can machine the full run of a part 
well within the tolerance, without tool resetting. And the greater 


tensile strength of these “‘precision-made” castings frequently 








permits thinner cross-sections, reducing weight and cost. 


It will pay you to investigate the cost-cutting possibilities of 
Permite Permanent Mold Aluminum Castings for your products. 
Submit blueprints for recommendations and quotations. 





ALUMINUM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


ALUMINUM PERMANENT MOLD, SAND ond DIE CASTINGS... HARDENED, GROUND ond FORGED STEEL PARTS 
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The Landmatic H type (Hardened 
and Ground) Die Head is shown 
threading Oil Well Sucker Rods. 


The sturdy rigid constructior of the 
H type Landmatic Head together 
with the few operating parts, all 
made from special alloy steel and 
hardened and ground, assure accu- 
rately formed threads well within 
the close tolerance specifications 


_ which have been set up for these 


parts. 

Many manufacturers use Landis 
Threading Equipment exclusively. 
Its use assures dependable produc- 
tion and low threading cost. 


Write for Bulletin F-80 
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LANDMATIC 


means --- 
Dependable 
Production at 
Low Threading 
Cost 


LANDIS MACHINE 
Company 


WAYNESBORO, P®@A.,U.S.A. 
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STRENGTH ~ TOUGHNESS ~~ LIGHTNESS 


82,000 psi. ultimate 








15% elongation 


0.101 #/ cubic inch 
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** Use an Alcoa Alu 


These are typical properties for Alcoa 75S-T 
Aluminum Forgings. 

There are eleven other Alcoa forging alloys to give 
you any combination of mechanical properties that 
you need, 

Alcoa Aluminum Forgings are strong to resist 
sudden loads and impacts, yet light to reduce dead 
weight. They are solid and homogeneous all the 


minum Forging 


way through. Contain no blowholes and slag inclu- 
sions, will machine uniformly throughout. 
Hammers are available TODAY to turn out light- 
weight, strong aluminum forgings in all sizes from 
giants to miniatures. We'll be glad to help you 
design your parts as Aleoa Aluminum Forgings. 
ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 2112 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in leading cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA a.uminun © 
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742-1. Men's Black Calf 
Blucher Oxford. Oak Leoth- 
er Sole, Half Rubber Heel. 








ensure Workers Feet 
/n Sure Protection 


with HY-TEST Safety Shoes 


It’s elementary. Even schoolboys out how to make it stand up under * 
know you've gotta’ have protection greater pressures, harder impacts. 
where needed so blows don’t hurt. _It’s saved workers from a lot of pun- 










om 


Hy-Test Safety Shoes use that prin- ishment. Hy-Test Safety Shoes are 
ciple to sidetrack accidents. 
The Anchor-Flange* Steel 
Box Toe has book learnin’ 
back of it. Physicists figured 


comfortable and long wear- 
ing ... made of all leather in 
vital parts. Sizes are 5 to 15 
widths AA to EEE. 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING SAFETY SHOE 


This flange adds extra strength to the 

= steel arch’s sidewall. Anchored be- 
tween insole and outsole, it also serves 

to resist shifting, tilting and cutting 





through outsole under impact. 


HY-TEST DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL SHOE COMPANY e« ST. LOUIS 3, MO. « EASTERN OFFICE « MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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The New Delco Motor HIGHLIGHT FEATURES 


. OF THE 
It’s totally enclosed—completely protected against °" NEW DELCO MOTOR 










airborne dust, sand, scale and other injurious par- ; 
ticles. That's the outside reason why the new Delco : Pr 
motor sends production up and maintenance costs » __ Individually taped coils. 
down. ° Thoroughly insulated windings. 

e 
Inside, there are improved materials and new de- Re: cuales peorccnaiged tig 
sign practices to make the new Delco motor simpler @:: CR ee Fee 
and more rugged. Coils are individually taped. ‘ Revtlo-<hel taste with wow shiplt 
Windings are thoroughly insulated. The motor is wetiks 
more easily attached to tools, runs cooler and re- + hee caee accuser maces 
quires less maintenance. e _ Positions. 

LJ Extended, accessible mounting 
If you have a problem of keeping machine tools © _ feet, cast as a unit with main frame. 
operating under adverse conditions, the new Delco ee ee eee 
motor is your answer. Write for complete data. ipa wae egascttes aco 


DELCO MOTORS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


NT oe 


Basie 


FROM ORE TO ORDER 
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“What 





block insulation 
shall we use?” 
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“SUPEREX, it’s been our 


standard for over 20 Years” 


© For temperatures to 1900 F, Superex is used 
more than any other block insulation behind 
refractory linings of hot blast stoves, mains, 
bustle pipes, kilns, regenerators, roasters, flues, 
stacks, industrial and metallurgical furnaces, 
stationary and marine boilers and auxiliary 
power plant equipment. 

These seven outstanding advantages have made 
Superex the leading block insulation: 
1. Low Thermal Conductivity —Superex is made from 
specially selected calcined diatomaceous silica, 


bonded with asbestos fibre—presenting a formidable 
barrier to the passage of heat. 


2. High Heat Resistance—J-M Superex Blocks safely 
withstand temperatures up to 1900 F without deterio- 
ration. 


3. Light Weight—Approximately 24 Ibs. per cu. ft. 


4. High Physical Strength—Withstands vibration and 
other physical abuse encountered in normal service. 





VA" 2" ay, : : 
-3 32". 4" 


Superex blocks are finished 


in various standard sizes and 
ilid lt i133 


Approximately five tons pressure per square foot are 
required to compress Superex ' inch. 


5. Permanent Efficiency—Superex maintains high 
thermal efficiency indefinitely—will not disintegrate 
in service for which recommended. 


6. Quick Application— The convenient sizes and light 
weight of Superex assure fast, economical instal- 
lations. 


7. Easy Cutting and Fitting—Superex is easily cut 
with an ordinary knife or saw for fitting around open- 
ings or irregular surfaces. 


Special shapes or curved blocks—in addition to the 
6 standard thicknesses illustrated—can be pyr 
supplied. Write Johns-Manville, Box 290, 3 * 
New York 16, N. Y. J) 


pucte 
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You can’t grease em wrong! Any way’s the right way. 
That’s because Reliance Precision-Built Motors are 
designed to eliminate lubrication worries. On the 
majority of applications these factory-lubricated 
motors perform dependably for years without addi- 
tional lubrication. In cases where conditions make 
occasional attention necessary—or if it is your prac- 
tice to lubricate at regular intervals—overgreasing 
or undergreasing make no difference. Send 
for Bulletin C-118 which tells how Reliance 
Preciston-Built Motors end your lubrica- 
tion worries! 

This special bear- 
ing design protects 
Reliance Precis 


sion-Built Motors 
indefinitely £ 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO, 


1081 Ivanhoe Road Cleveland 10, Ohio 





Appleton, Wis. ¢ Birmingham « Boston @ Buffalo e Chicago e Cincinnati 
Dallas ¢ Denver e Detroit e Gary e« Grand Rapids « Greenville, S. C. 
Houston « Kansas City « Knoxville e Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee @ Minneapolis 
New Orleans e New York e Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh « Portland, Ore, 
Roanoke, Va. ¢ Rockford e St. Lovis ¢ San Francisco « Seattle « Syracuse 
Tampa e Tulsa e¢ Washington, D. C. ¢ Sao Paulo, Brazil 


, i RELIANCE*5; MOTORS 


““Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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THE NEWLY DESIGNED UNIT 10 OA : 


With All the Features You Need 
«+. or Ever Will Need! 


e Pendant Boom Suspension . . . boom length can be 
altered without re-reeving boom hoist cable. 


Throttle Lever is within easy reach of operator... 
positive power and speed control at all times, 

» Heavier, air-cooled Double Disc Clutches . . . for 
smooth performance and easy operation. 


* Improved Automatic Traction Brakes with sectional 
linings which are easily replaced without removing 
shaft from machine, 

New leak-proof Oil Seals . . . keeps lubricants in 
... and dirt and abrasives out. 


New style foot brakes with self-aligning bearings 
on brake operating shafts, Wider, self-equalizing 
brake bands which eliminate dragging or scoring. 


CONTACT 
FACTORY 


Magnet Fairlead: 


This elevated Fairlead is — 
especially adapted for | 


magnet operation. It 


equalizes cable contact | 


on two sheaves instead 


of one, minimizes un- 


mecessary wear. 


Special Axle: 


New type axle has been 
laceated in width and 
height. Multiple-hinged 
shoes have been in- 
creased in width from 
20” to 24”. The new 
UNIT 1020A now has 
equal stability over 
both sides and ends. 
Handles a 45” Magnet 
with ease. 


Swing Lock Control: 


Hand operated swing lock 
control within easy reach 
of operator . . . no more 


© stooping, kicking, or leav- 
©, ing cab for this operation. 


pict. Zoe UNIT CRANE & SHOVEL CORP. 


DELIVERY 6521 WEST BURNHAM ST. * MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Choose \NCLINABLES 
TO FIT YOUR JOB 


Ferracute now offers models from 5 to 200 tons 





pressure model no. bed area type 










e pressure, hed area and type tncilaabe 
your job most efficiently and at lowest 
‘Then check with Ferracute. You will be 
ed and pleased at the range of models now 
. this popular line. Many models 
) nmediate shipment. Very prompt deliy- 








INCLINABLE UTILITY PRESS 


FERRACUTE MACHINE CO., Bridgeton, N. J., U.S.A. 
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for Production and General Utility 













WELLS No. 8 
utth wet cutting system 
Here’s a saw that will pay dividends on 
practically any cut-off job. It's 
fast, versatile and economical. 
The wet cutting system illustra- 
tedis alow cost extra that makes 


possible higher cutting speeds 
and longer blade life. 





Specifications 

CAPACITY: 

Rectangular. ... 8" x16” 

Special Guides .. 5” x24” 

OEE 6 6 oo wie eee 
SOUPECON oe) a is 2 ORs oe OF DG 
SPEEDS . Selective; 60, 90, 130 ft. per min. 
WEIGHT .. . Approximately 665 pounds 


WELLS No. 12 
The new Wells No. 12 is an elec- 
trically powered, hydraulically 
controlled saw. Just push a button 
and the head comes down and 
makes the cut at a controlled blade 
pressure. At the completion of the 


cut the head returns to a predeter- 
mined position and the motors 








shut off. 
Specifications 

CAPACITY: 

Rectangular. . . .. 12”x 16” 

ED 6 ie  w’ “bo we 0 Ree 
MOTORS .. . 34H.P. and H.P. 
SPEEDS . Selective; 50, 90, 150 ft. per min. 
WEIGHT . Approximately 1750 pounds 





Leases 








Products by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1515 FILLMORE ST., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 
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Texrope V/ IAL LYE Speed Drive 





.». the practical way to get 
Accurate Speed Control 





@ To regulate a machine tool to suit varia- 
tions in job, material, or individual workman 
@ To control the volume of air from heat- 
ing and ventilating fans 

@ To vary the speed of a pump, spinning 
frame, conveyor, rock crusher or grinding 
wheel 

@ Wherever the ability to change operat- 
ing speeds at will can add to efficiency, 
output or economy — 


Install Texrope Variable Speed Drives! 
These flexible drives use economical con- 
stant speed motors, They provide infinite 
speed variations within their ranges — 
quickly, easily, accurately, 
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Vari-Pitch sheaves using A, B, C, D or 
E belts are available for stationary or mo- 
tion control, with range up to 25% per 
sheave; Vari-Pitch sheaves using Q or R 
wide belts allow variations up to 100%; 
Vari-Pitch speed changers permit ranges 
up to 375%. There are types and sizes to 
suit all needs, from fractional to 300 hp! 


Texrope offers the most complete line 
of variable speed drives made... engi- 
neered and built by Allis-Chalmers, orig- 
imator of the multiple V-belt drive. See 
Sweet's Catalog, or call your nearby A-C 
office or dealer for Bulletin 20B6051G. 


ALLIs-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WIs. 
A 2200 








A CENTURY \\ 
OF SERVICE 


TEXROPE 
.. Greatest 


Name in 
V-Belt Drives 


oe) 


“Super 7” V-BELTS 
Five Types — Sizes 
to suit every power 
transmission job. 





Texsteel, Texdrive, 
“Magic-Grip” 
— sheaves in a full 
range of sizes, 

grooves. 





“Vari-Pitch” 
SHEAVES 
Exact variations in 


speed, stationery or 
motion control. 





CHANGERS 


Speed variations up 
to 375% at the turn 
of a crank, 





ENGINEERING 
Finest V-Belt engi- 
neering talent in the 
world—at your call. 





TEXROPE “Super 
7” V-Belts result 
from the cooperative 
research of two great 
companies — Allis- 
Chalmers and B. F, 
Goodrich. They are 
sold only by A-C, 

St 
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to Industry 
THAT MADE 
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Many acost accountant is beaming 
approval these days for the way 
Torchweld is upping profits in shops 
- j and plants, large and small, all over 
Saves time - America. They say they can see im- 
mediate results—in higher produc- 
tivity and in lowered expenditures 
of time and materials. 
In every flame welding and cut- 
| be j ting operation, they report, Torch- 
Saves materia S! weld is saving time—in more than 
one way. First of all, experienced 
welders /ikeTorchweld—they tackle 
their jobs with an assurance and 
enthusiasm born of respect for good 
; tools. And Torchweld apparatus 
Saves costs! actually does weld faster and cut 
faster, as proved repeatedly in shop 
. operation. Further, work is never 
rejected for imperfections due to 
equipment failure. 

Materials, too, are saved in more 
than one way. The “75” cutting 
torch, for instance, cuts a minimum 
narrow kerf, conserving waste that 
can run into considerable tonnage. 
The pre-heat flame of the “*75” is 
concentrated on the path to be cut, 
so adjacent metal is not needlessly 
heated, wasting gases. The welding 
flame of the famous ‘54” welding 
torch has the same frugal character- 
istic—and the “‘Stab-L-Flow” mix- 
er that stabilizes the welding flame 
assures more bead from every rod 
used. 

It’s not surprising, however, that 
every item in the Torchweld line 
possesses features like these—that 
save costs. NCG has built 30 years’ 
experience in all phases of welding 
into Torchweld. This intimate 
knowledge, kept alive by constant 
nation-wide research into welding 
applications, is bound to find ex- 
pression in apparatus of unusual 
merit. 

Write today for the new, com- 
plete Torchweld catalog that will 
prove to you that Torchweld can 
up profits in your business, too. 




























EVERYTHING FOR WELDING 


























NCG is recognized as one of the 
largest organizations of its kind in 
the world. It operates 73 manufac- 
turing plants within the United States, 
offers supply and service by a vast 
network of hundreds of independent 
NCG distributors and warehouse 
stocks. For assured satisfaction in 
your welding and cutting needs... 


RELY ON NCG 





















NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
840 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 









sgt your products. If performance 
depends in any way upon the be- 
havior of steel wire . . . if the wire’s form- 
ing or fabrication characteristics have a 
bearing on cost or production flow... 
then of course it zs sound business to make 
sure that the wire you use meets every re- 


quirement with peak effectiveness. 


In this respect the Worcester Wire 
Works can and will be glad to serve you. 
For here we have specialized for over 30 


years in the development of special-pur- 











pose wire... in the drawing of small size 
wire to meet practically every exacting 
need from armature binding and match 
book staples to music spring wire and the 
bead wire upon which your tires depend 
for long life and safe driving. 


So whatever your wire requirements 
may be, we want you to know that Worces- 
ter Wire Works is always ready to give 
you the intelligent, personalized service, 
the skilled performance in wire, that to- 
day helps many and many a manufacturer 


produce a better product at lower cost. 
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- By shifting from acetylene weld- 
ing to resistance welding with G-E 
controls, Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has 
tripled their production of road 
maintenance equipment. 

Actual increase in production rate 
is even greater. It took three min- 
utes to acetylene weld the bottom 
seam of the roofer’s bucket pic- 
tured above; now, it takes 20 sec- 
onds. G-E controls assure auto- 
matic and accurate timing of the 
welding cycle; thus, faster, more 
consistent welding. 
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No Large Voltage Drop... Unity 
Power Factor 


This large welder operates on 
low-capacity power lines, with no 
large voltage drop, thanks to G-E 
series capacitors. They reduce the 
normal welder demand from 100 
kva to 40 kva, and correct the 
power factor to unity. There is no 
light flicker in the plant or surround- 
ing residential area. For details on 
series capacitors, ask for Bulletin, 
GET-1134. 


New Lines of Synchronous and 
Nonsynchronous Controls 

1. Control is factory-assembled 
in one, easy-to-install cabinet. 

2. Easy servicing through large 
side door of cabinet. 

3. Control station always faces 
operator. 


Large Welder Operates on Low-capacity 
Power Lines...Thanks to Series Capacitors 


For further details, ask for Bulle- 
tins GEA-4699 and GEA-4726. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


“This Is Resistance Welding”’, 
G.E.’s 30-minute, full-color movie? 
Your nearest G-E office, local util- 
ity, or resistance welder manufac- 
turer representative will be glad to 
arrange a free showing. 


a a EE AD EON GR A co 
Apparatus Department, Sec. F645-43 
5 General Electric Company 
§ Schenectady 5, New York 
Please send me the following builetins: 
| [DL GEA-4699, Synchronous Precision Con- 
I trol for Spot and Projection Welding 
( GEA-4726, Nonsynchronous Control for 
i Spot and Projection Welding 
j [] GEA-4571, The Importance of Control 
i [CJ GET-1134, Application of Series Ca- 
pacitors to Resistance Welding 
i Machines 


Company... 


FA Lp AE, RASS AT i SE a 
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(suard the suCCeSS 


of YOUR product — 
with Washburn 
Quality Wire 
and Strip 


Round Untempered Low and 
High Carbon Spring Wires 


RSeoed 


WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


ee iY 


Flat Cold Rolled Strip 6” and 
Narrower, Bright, Galvanized 
Tinned and Cadmium Finish 





CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS -STRIP- RECTANGULAR, 
ROUND, FLAT RODS-TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED Flt Tempered and Untempered 
FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES  (iRRNPUBRsMibiiilieesdiesieisgiaiss 
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2 ways RED LEAD NEUTRALIZES 
.--Retards Rusting 


Those responsible for making metal last 
have long accepted Red Lead as the 
“standard” metal protective paint. 


Now scientific research discloses sound 
reasons why Red Lead gives plus protec- 
tion. For example, one important factor 
is Red Lead’s ability to counteract the 
acid conditions which accelerate rusting. 


Red Lead accomplishes this in two 
ways. 


1. Red Lead Counteracts Environmental Acids: The 
uses to which structural steel is put nor- 
mally expose it to acid environments. 
For one thing, it is usually subjected to 
the attacks of industrial gases and 
smoke. Certain of these, in contact with 
moisture, produce acid-forming com- 
pounds that speed up rusting. Then, too, 
pollution of waterways also results in 
acidity. Red Lead effectively neutralizes 
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all such acids, and thus counteracts their 
rust-accelerating effect. 


2. Red Lead Controls Inherent Acids: Many paint 
vehicles, such as linseed oil, synthetic 
resin varnishes and other commonly used 
types, themselves produce organic acids 
during the natural process of ageing. 
Many of these inherent acids, too, hasten 
corrosion. However, when Red Lead is 
the pigment in a metal protective paint, 
this rust-causing acidity is kept in check. 
Thus, a “controlled” acid level is main- 
tained in the paint film. This is a singular 
property of Red Lead and contributes 
greatly to its film flexibility, impermea- 
bility and long life. 
* * * 

Remember that Red Lead is compatible 
with practically all vehicles commonly 
used in metal protective paints, includ- 
ing many of the fast-drying resin types. 


ACIDS 


Specify RED LEAD for ALL Metal Protective Paints 
The rust-resistant properties of Red 
Lead are so pronounced that it improves 
any metal protective paint. So, no matter 
what price you pay, you'll get a better 
paint if it contains Red Lead. 

* * * 


The benefit of our extensive experience with 
metal protective paints for both underwater 
and atmospheric use is available through 
our technical staff. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY: New York 6; Buffalo 3; 
Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; St. Louis 1; San 
I'rancisco 10; Boston 6, (National Lead Co. of Mass.); 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pitts- 


burgh 30, (National Lead Co, of Pa.); Charleston 25, 
W. Va., (Evans Lead Division). 


DUTCH BOY 
RED LEAD 
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Simonds Abrasive Segmerts 
cre made to fit all types of 
segmental chucks, solid or 


gop type. give s6perior perférmance 








Long wear plus cool cutting add up to top wheel performance—when 
you use Simonds Abrasive Wheels for surface grinding. Whether for 
horizontal or vertical surface grinding you will find everything in the 
Simonds Abrasive line to meet the highest standard of production 
efficiency—Straight Wheels, Cylinder or Ring Wheels, Cup Wheels and 
Segments of all shapes and sizes. Ask for your copy of “Surface 

pee ame Suan Grinding’’—a file sized binder containing reprints of a series of articles 
by Simonds Abrasive engineers and recently featured in Machinery. 
Meanwhile for your immediate needs consult your local Simonds 
Abrasive distributor. 


SIMONDS 


ABRASIVE CoO. | 


a | ———<<!l 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE COMPANY e TACONY AND FRALEY STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. 
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825 TON CAPACITY 
SELF-CONTAINED 
FOR PLATE AND SHEET OF 


FERROUS | NON-FERROUS 
AND CLAD METALS 








WE BUILD ms 


“ALL TYPES OF STRETCHING-LEVELLING EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULICALLY OPERATED oR ROLLER TYPE 


HYDROPRESS - INC. 


ENGINEERS 3 CONTRACTORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS - PUMPS 


ACCUMULATORS - DIE CASTING MACHINES 
566 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 22 © Ne 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WASHINGTON, D. C. - 
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NEW © PRACTICAL © ECONOMICAL... 


Another CASE of Severe Fabrication 
For REPUBLIC 


Consider the case of this handy midget fire extinguisher 

when you want tubing that can take the severest forms of 

fabrication, smoothly and economically. It’s made of 1” x 20- 

gauge Republic ELECTRUNITE Tubing with one end spun com- 

pletely closed—a convincing demonstration of fabrication quali- 

ties which are to be found in every length of this modern electric 
resistance welded tubing. 


As produced by Republic’s improved process, ELECTRUNITE 
Tubing affords many advantages to designers and fabricators of 
every type of tubular product. It always is uniform in diameter, 
concentricity and wall thickness ... uniformly ductile and free 
from hard spots .. . with smooth, clean surfaces that take painted 
or plated finishes readily and economically. 


ELECTRUNITE Tubing is produced in a wide range of sizes and 
shapes in carbon, alloy and stainless stee! analyses. For complete 
information about ELECTRUNITE, its process of manufacture 
and unlimited applications, write to: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


STEEL AND TUBES DIVISION e CLEVELAND 8, OHIC 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y- 








MODERN FORGING MACHINES—MAXIPRESSES—COLD HEADERS—AND BOLT, NUT, RIVET AND WIRE NAIL MACHINERY 


New York 
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SKILL 


Untrained workmen operate National Maxipresses 
with speed and efficiency right from the start. 
The “‘skill’’ is in the Maxipres. 


Forgings like the above Automotive Universal 
Joint, are made two at a time. Die match is 
perfect, the forgings are sharp in every detail and 
the productions obtainable are unequalled by 
other methods. 


Why not let us look over your work and give you 
our unbiased recommendations ? 


fle 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Detroit 


Chicago 
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How to give 
Phenolic 
Resin Sheets 


0 uniform . 


@ A uniform pattern on the surface of phenolic 
resin sheets depends on the performance of your 
power-driven brush, A Pittsburgh Brush has all 
the specifications necessary to give you a mat or 
a satin finish of the desired texture. @ The dense 
fill mixture of special white tampico is carefully 
inspected for coarse fibres which cause irregular 
patterns. When spiral wound and trimmed, 
the fibre ends are finely sand-papered to assure 
smooth rotary action with abrasives. @ There‘s 
no guesswork in the construction of Pittsburgh 
Power-Driven Brushes. What's more, they’re 
designed to stand up under the heaviest usage. 





Why the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Makes’ Brushes 


\« a leading manufacturer of paints, Pittsburgh 
found that a reliable source of quality brushes was 
necessary for the proper application of its products. 
For over 40 years, Pitteburgh has made its own 
paint brushes. It was a natural step to extend its 
engineering and manufacturing facilities by devel- 
oping production, maintenance and power-driven 
brushes engineered to the specific needs of industry, 
since many types of power-driven brushes are em- 
ploved in their own production processes. 











PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


3221 FREDERICK AVENUE 








It pays to use Power-Driven Brushes 
by Pittsburgh 


@ A Pittsburgh Brush does the job fast and gives you a 


uniformly finished product. You can depend on Pittsburgh 
Brushes-for..better performance; enduring economy, and 
a minimum of lost time in changeovers. In the complete 
Pittsburgh line are brushes of all types, including “Perfect 
Balance” sections, wheels and section assemblies, Uni-Fill 
scratch brushes, as well as paint and other maintenance 
brushes. ® Consult with the Pittsburgh engineering rep- 
resentative. He will gladly work with you in developing 
any type of power-driven brushes tc meet your particular 


finishing requirements, 


BALTIMORE—29 MARYLAND 
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CONTINENTA L 


CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH Industry’s Headquarters for 


Carbon and Alloy Steel Castings 
Rolling Mills and Equipment 
Plants at East Chicago, Ind., Wheeling, W. Va., Pittsburgh, Pa. Iron and Steel Rolls 








Part—Clamp Post; Material—X-1315 Steel; Preselected Spindle 
Speeds —5; Time per piece—40 seconds; Setup time—35 minutes. 


FOR PEAK PRODUCTION AT A PROFIT 


SPECIFY SPEEDI-MATIC 


Here’s what you get: 

@ Automatic electronic speed change, preselected 
for as many as nine stations. 

@ Automatic electronic feed change, preselected 
for as many as six stations. 

@Complete range of spindle speeds—50 to 
5,000 rpm. 

@ Feeds from 2"' to 16" per minute. 

@ Quick-acting, spring-return, hand-operated cut- 
off slide. 

@ Air-fed pusher-type collet attachment. 

@ Collet chuck capacity— 7/"’. 


C re) a r L E T & Here’s a typical time-saving 


Speedi-Matic setup. 
All six turret faces are used, plus 
four tools mounted in the rear block 
of the cross slide—and a cut-off in the 
front block. There are a total of ten cuts, 
requiring five spindle speeds. The slowest is 
700 rpm, for threading, necking and chamfer- 
ing. It’s immediately preceded by the fastest: 

2,000 rpm, for center drilling. 

That’s a lot of action for forty seconds—hardly pos- 
sible without the Speedi-Matic’s completely electronic con- 
trols. But it’s mere routine operation on this revolutionary new 
hand screw machine, built to give you toolroom accuracy at 
production-line speed. Like more facts? Ask for bulletin 1901. 








MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. Sidney, Ohio 
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HEATING ELEMENT WIRE 


Consumes 28% of 
all electrical energy 


Widespread use of 80-20 alloy for heating ele- 
ments is based on its demonstrated durability and 
long-service life under strenuous operating con- 
ditions. It provides heating elements with unique 
properties that simplify design of equipment, and 
offers the following basic advantages: 


DEFIES OXIDATION AT HIGH TEMPERATURES — In 
use, 80-20 alloy develops a tough, tenacious coating of 
protective oxide that effectively obstructs penetration 
of air, thus retarding further oxidation of the heating 
element. Records show that 80-20 alloy has served for 
decades in household devices. 


PROVIDES HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE—The high 
temperatures generated by 80-20 alloy are due to its 
remarkably high and uniform electrical resistance. This 


LEADING APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSURE 


LONG, DEPENDABLE SERVICE WITH 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE ALLOY 
80-20 
(80% NICKEL—-20% CHROMIUM) 


Nickel-Chromium alloy delivers high output, uniform: 
ly, throughout its long life. 


80-20 alloy is available in the form of wire, strip and 
castings. Write for complete information and sources 


of supply. 








EMBLEM OF SERVICE < 
Zz. \ 


TRADE MARK 














Over the years, International Nickel has accumulated a fund of useful 
information on the selection, fabrication, treatment and perform- 
ance cf engineering alloy steels, ctainlecs steels, cast irons, brasses, 
bronzes and other alloys containing Nickel. This information is 
yours for the asking. Write for “List A” of available publications. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, ING. vew'vore s, xv. 
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Significant Show 


To see the 1947 Machine Tool Show now in progress in Chicago is to behold 
the master tools with which American industry will meet the challenge of tomorrow. 

Those who traveled miles through the aisles of the spacious Dodge-Chicago plant 
knew almost instinctively that they were witnessing machines and equipment that 
will play an important part during the next few years in the solution of major social 
and economic problems at home and abroad. Those who heard the numerous ad- 
dresses at the dinners comprising the 1947 Machine Tool Congress realized how 
greatly improved must be our understanding of these social and economic problems 
if we are to employ to best advantage the fine machinery and equipment that now 
is available. 

One could not watch the 10-station rotary gear shaper which machines 20 auto- 
mobile timing gears every 242 minutes, the crankshaft turn milling machine which 
finishes six bearings in one minute, or the numerous other outstanding machines with- 
out thinking of the many developments which have brought such machines into being. 

In the first place, there would be no demand for such equipment in any but a 
highly mechanized society. We had to develop an economy in which scores of mil- 
lions could purchase and operate automobiles and other mechanical devices before 
machines of this type could be justified. Now they are ready to serve us by fur- 
ther increasing the productivity of a workman’s hand and time. They are the finest 
current example of how the investment of money in equipment can justify unprece- 
dently high wages and at the same time produce more goods for more people at less 
cost. 

Another thought that must have struck every show visitor is the fact that only 
in America could a show of this size and character be held today. Realization of 
this fact takes on additional significance when one considers the implications of Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall’s charges against the Soviet Union and his pro- 
posals for revamping the United Nations. 

Russian diplomats who might be tempted to take the U.S.S.R. out of U. N., might 
think differently if their engineers were to tell them that if the iron curtain were 
turned the other way, machines of great potential such as those on view at the 1947 | 
Machine Tool Show, would be barred from their country. | 

It will be difficult to over-estimate the significance of this show. What it repre- 
sents in opportunities for the future means much to the nation and to the world. 
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THE DILEMMA IN STEEL: Collectively 


the testimony of steel producers before the steel 
subcommittee of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee constitutes the most complete answer yet 
given to those who favor immediate large-scale ex- 
pansion of steel capacity. 

The steel executives pointed out that more steel 
capacity would call for more scrap, which is not 
in sight; that a 10 to 30 million ton expansion would 
require development of new iron ore resources be- 
fore the industry is prepared to utilize low-grade 
ores; that suitable metallurgical coal is not now 


available in sufficient quantities; that finished steel 
urgently needed by consumers would be diverted 
for new steel facilities; that increased construction 
costs would necessitate that steel produced in the 
new facilities be sold at prices $15 to $20 a ton 
above prevailing quotations; that new capacity 
started now could not be finished until after sup- 
ply has balanced demand and finally that labor to 
build and operate the new facilities is not now 
available. 

In the main these points are sound and cannot be 
brushed aside lightly. Perhaps the most practical 
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way to relieve the present situation is to try to speed 
up the considerable expansion work now in progress, 
to try constantly to improve the production and dis- 
tribution of steel and to strive to utilize steel more 
We have not exhausted the possi- 


economically, 
bilities in any of these three areas. 


INTEGRATION UPWARD: Sale of an 


84-in. plate mill to International Detrola Corp. by 
Lukens Steel Co. adds one more transaction to the 
half dozen or more that have taken place during 
the past year whereby a fabricator or manufacturer 
has purchased steelmaking or rolling facilities. 


It is apparent that the acute shortage of steel, 
particularly. of flat rolled products, is the principal 
spur to this invasion of the steel industry by con-~ 
sumers. In some respects, this trend appears to 
run counter to the increasing tendency among steel 
producers to carry integration of operations down- 
ward into the fabrication and manufacture of end 
products. 

However, both trends have one thing in common. 
They tend to increase the proportion of steel ear- 
marked for specific consumers and to reduce that 
offered on the open market to all consumers. This 
latter result has serious implications which, if not 
corrected automatically by the return of a buyers’ 
market, will call for some other means of correc- 
tion. —p. 48 
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STUDIES TO CUT COSTS: 


dress before the Purchasing Agents Association in 
Chicago, Albert J. Browning, vice president and 
director of purchases of Ford Motor Co., explained 
in detail the overhauling of the purchasing depart- 
ment of Ford that has been under way for over a 


In an ad- 


year. 

Among measures taken to improve purchasing 
procedure was the establishment of a commodity re- 
search department and a purchase analysis depart- 
ment. Mr. Browning presented a number of illus- 
trations of how these departments have helped to 
find substitutes for scarce materials and to reduce 
the cost of numerous parts. He estimates the 
studies initiated by these departments will save Ford 
$10 million a year. 

Few companies in the metalworking industries 
can justify full-fledged departments of the type cited 
by Mr. Browning. However, thousands of com- 
panies, by employing the technique on a smaller 
scale, can effect worthwhile savings in costs. Elim- 
inating a few cents of unnecessary cost here and a 
few cents there soon will be the order of the day. 


—p. 62 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES: President Tru- 


man’s Aid to Europe Committee, headed by W 
Averill Harriman, is in agreement on the policy 
that instead of shipping finished steel products to 
Europe (p. 52), the United States should ship the 
steel in its final fabricated form, as machinery, to 
the end that the scrap generated in fabrication may 
be retained for use at home. . . . Some employers 
are highly pleased with the manner in which col- 
leges and high school students and teachers, work- 
ing in industrial plants during their summer recess, 
served to fill in the gaps caused by vacations for 
regular employees where a staggered vacation plan 
is used. Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has initiated 
a supervised training program for college under- 
graduates (p. 57) designed to encourage them to 
return in succeeding summers and to become full 
time employees after graduation. ... Electric pow- 
er distribution in the week ended Sept. 13 totaled 
5,053,30¢,000 kilowatthours (p. 64)—a new all-time 
record. . . . Costly equipment in metalworking 
plants in regions of high lightning frequency and in- 
tensity can be protected from lightning damage (p. 
88) by the proper mstallation of arresters and ca- 
pacitors wherever electrical circuits leave plant 
buildings. . . . At the preview dinner at the 1947 
Machine Tool Show, Governor Dwight H. Green 
of Illinois called attention to the significant coin- 
cidence that this great show (p. 43) was officially 
opened on the 160th anniversary of the signing of 
the Constitution of the United States. ... Inland 
Steel Co. has purchased 11,569 tons of Swedish 
iron ore (p: 48) for experimental purposes. ... In- 
strument Society of America, which held its second 
annual conference and exhibit in Chicago, Sept. 
8-12 (p. 51), now has a membership of over 2500 
despite the fact it is less than two years old... . 
West Coast fabricators are feeling the pinch of a 
marked contraction in export trade, due primarily 
to export restrictions imposed by many foreign coun- 
tries because of dollar shortages. A notable ex- 
ception is oil country goods and equipment for ex- 
port (p. 50) the volume of which is increasing. 
Much of this is for American oil companies hav- 
ing large holdings abroad. . . Department of 
Labor places labor union membership in the United 
States and Canada at about 15 million. Affiliates 
of AFL report 7,500,000 members, CIO unions 
6,000,000 and other unions about 1,750,000. Total 
union membership in 1933, says the department (p. 
56), was less than 3 million. 
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STEEL... 


Backbone of Industry 


The country’s return to normal peacetime operation is dependent, to 
a large extent, upon how fast the nation’s mills can turn out steel 
] for industrial and consumer goods. 
Inland is running full blast and new construction is under way to 
meet the seemingly inexhaustible demand for steel shapes, plates, 
sheets, bars, and other forms... doing everything in our power to supply 
the needs of the market we serve. Inland Steel Company, 38 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Sales Offices: Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
| Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 
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When you think of a Ryerson Plant, picture a huge 
department store featuring all kinds and shapes of 
steel. In place of the ordinary sales personnel, think 
of a large staff of experienced steel men—a sales 
department that’s been carefully trained to guide 
your steel purchasing—to see that you get the exact 
steel you need for the job at hand. 

And, when you think of Ryerson Steel-Service, 
think of a smooth-flowing system of steel supply 
that eliminates every unnecessary delay between 
order desk and point of delivery. Think of the most 
modern steel storing, cutting and shipping methods 
.—methods based on more than a century of per- 
formance. And remember that Ryerson Steel-Service 
functions with the same efficiency and promptness 


The Department Store Idea 











whether your order calls for pounds or tons. 

Naturally, today’s great demand for steel fre- 
quently unbalances our stocks. But if the steel you 
need is not immediately available, we’ll gladly do 
everything possible to supply you with a practical 
alternate. 

What does it all add up to? Well, just about the 
last word in steel-buying convenience. And it’s all 
yours when you contact a Ryerson Plant for any 
steel requirement. : 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles. 
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Machine Tool Show Draws 


Huge Crowds 


To Chicago 


New designs in machines, tools and 

attachments bring to fore prog- 

ress of past 12 years. Trend is 

toward time cycle control and auto- 

matic operation. Emphasis placed 

on practical workability, rather 
than futuristic fantasy 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


CITICAGO 
WITH the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association’s Machine Tool 


Show at the Dodze-Chicago plant at 
the halfway point, all indications are that 
estimated attendance of 100,000 will be 
considerably exceeded. 

Many instances have been reported 
where additional experts in equipment, 
tools and production have been rushed 
to the show at the urgent request of 
company. executives already on the 
ground. 

Considerable regret has been evident 
on the part both of exhibitors and of 
visitors at the relatively brief “working 
life” of the show—amounting to only 
nine working days. Simple arithmetic 
proves that with nearly 300 exhibitors 
showing about 2000 machines, the time 
that any individual can devote to each 
unit is very small. Ilowever, there is 
little or no possibility of an extension 
because of the scheduled plans for re- 
moval which already have been ar- 
ranged by exhibitors. 

Widespread approval is heard of the 
manner in which this huge show is being 
conducted and the unusual suitability of 
the building in which it is being held. 
The purpose of many of the strict rules 





This 45-ton rotary gear shaper produces 20 automobile timing gears 
every 2% minutes. One of the exhibits at the 1947 Machine Tool Show, 
it is so big that a doorway had to be torn out to get it on the show floor 


enfcrced by the management is now 
self-evident. Commercialism of the ob- 
jectionable kind is entirely absent. Sales- 
manship of the highest order is universal. 
This project gives other industrial ex- 
hibitions a model which well can be fol- 
lowed if this branch of marketing tech- 
nique gencrally is to be lifted to the 
level where it belongs. 


Reports to the effect that there would 
be few really new things in this show 
now are proved to have been defiuitely 
wrong. By no means every machine is 
a new model, but those which are not 
new carry tools and attachments which 
elevate their levels of pe:formance to 
new highs. Actually Uhere are a great 
many designs which are entirely new or 
so greatly improved as to amount to new 
d- signs. This is n-ticeable in ficids rang- 
ing all the way from simple cutting-off 
machines to production gear cutters with 
emphasis on climination of lost time in 
loading and unloading work, in return- 
ing slides and tables to working position, 


in disposa] of chips and in the ease, com- 
fcrt and safety of operation, 

There is a strong trend toward time 
cycle control and to automatic operation. 
Automatic machines have been improved 
to shorter sctup time and to avoid use of 
expensive special cams, etc., thus making 
automatic operation on short runs feas- 
ible. 

In a number of cases station-type ma- 
chines are built so that two or more kinds 
of work can be machined at one time. 

A noticeable thing at this show is al- 
most complete absence of radical ap- 
pearance of the so-called “streamline” 
variety. Frames, guards, covers, etc. are 
smooth with rounded corners, but the 
effect is that of sensible solidity rather 
than futuristic fantasy. The clean, smooth 
paint work of prewar days is back in a 
standardized light gray shade which looks 
well, lights up the working areas well 
and invites neatness on the part of oper- 
ators and service men. Particular atten- 
ticn has been paid to ease of servicing 
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mechanical, electrical and hydraulic 
units. 

The whole effect of this show is a 
vast, varied, practical, working machine 
shop. Superficial booth decoration has 
been avoided. Emphasis is on visibility 
of exhibits and ample space around ma- 
Many booths are open on four 
sides. There are few if any trick setups 
although there are some truly sensational 
practical setups. Some of the most sen- 
sational cuts are on large planers, whose 
tables literally “flash” back to starting 


chines. 


position. 
emphasis 
throughout the show on methods which 


There is considerable 


conserve material. Many machines are 
being demonstrated on forgings, which 
in previous shows would have been oper- 
ating on material which had not been 
preformed. In a number of cases, ma- 
terials once considered “unmachinable” 
are being machined, in some instances 
hy crush formed grinding wheels. These 
wheels are not limited to circular work. 
Many of them are being used in heavy 
duty surface grinding. 

All in all this show brings to the 
fore a lot of behind-the-scenes work 
which has been going on for 12 years, 
nearly seven of which were war years for 
the United States or for our allies. Ma- 
chine shop practice is not revolutionized 
over night, or in a year or even in 12 
years. But the changes exemplified by 
this show certainly give those with pre- 
war plants and prewar equipment some 
very serious food for thought as to 
what the future holds. 

All indications are that this show will 
touch off some “chain reactions” in the 
competitive fields of metalworking which 
will mean some substantial business for 
the machine tool industry and the tool 
engineering profession. This is rather in- 
evitable if consumer goods are to be held 
within reach of consumers as far as prices 
are concerned. There are some observers 
who go as far as to say that machine 
tool user reaction to this show wil] de- 
termine whether we are due for “a boom 
or a bust” in this country. Be that as it 
may, it is certain that this show will 
affect equipment programs and manu- 
facturing policies for a long time to 
come. 
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Surplus Machine Tool Sales 
To Civilians Halted by WAA 


Sales of government surplus machine 
tools has been halted by the War Assets 
Administration to permit the armed 
forces to set aside any of them they 
deem necessary for defense needs. 

After the supply has been screened, 
as much as 75 per cent of the tools in 
surplus inventories may be withheld 
from the market indefinitely, perhaps 
permanently. 
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First of its kind, this 100,000-lb crankshaft turn milling machine, which turns 

the six pin bearings of an automobile crankshaft in one minute, is typical of 

the newest machine tools of 294 manufacturers displayed at the 1947 Machine 
Tool Show 


Machine Tool Distributors See 
Show Spurring Last Quarter Sales 


CHICAGO 


ONE of the largest annual meetings 
in its 23-year history was staged by the 
American Machine ‘Tool Distributors 
Association at Hotel La Salle, Monday, 
Sept. 15. Meeting was integrated with 
the National Machine Tool Show at the 
Dodge-Chicago plant, in which the dis- 
tributors are taking an active part as 
representatives of many machine tool 
builders and as members of an associ- 
ation whose work in many respects ties 
in closely with that of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association. 

When President George Habricht Jr. 
opened the meeting, he pointed out that 
the AMTDA booth is a message and 
information center at the big show, and 
that a corps of members, wearing “Ask 
Me” badges, is on duty at all times 
when the show is operating. 

The business of the meeting was al- 
most entirely confined to the relation 
of the show and the distributors. Con- 
siderable optimism was expressed that 
the show would break up the doldrums 
of the past two months and would serve 
to make the overall sales volume for 
1947 a rather satisfactory one. Reports 





indicated that in most regions the 
cream has been skimmed off the WAA 
stocks of machine tools. 

Statistical services covering the 145 
member companies of the association 
are being expanded and studies are 
being made in numbers of calls per 
sale and cost of calls. At the present 
time 85 per cent of the machine tool 
builders are selling wholly or in part 
through the membership of AMTDA. 


The annual dinner was held at the 
La Salle Hotel on Wednesday, Sept. 17, 
as the opening event of the Machine Tool 
Congress, with George Habricht Jr. pre- 
siding, and with opening remarks by 
K. H. Hobbie, president of the Ma- 
chine Tool Congress, and Herbert H. 
Pease, president, National Machine Tool 
Builders Association. 

Guest speaker was Fulton Lewis Jr., 
news commentator, whose subject was, 
“Democracy with a Gun in Her Ribs.” 
He dealt with the not too bright foreign 
situation. In connection with one of 
America’s important elements of strength 
is its production power as exemplified 
by its strong machine tool industry. 

At the annual dinner certificates of 
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honorary membership were presented by 
Past President Al B. Einig to William F. 
McCarthy, J. Roy Porter, J. W. Wright 
and John Sauer Jr. for outstanding ser- 
vices to the association. 

New officers of the association for 
1947-48 who took office at the closing 
session of the meeting are: President, 
D. N. Macconel, Machinery Sales Co., 
Los Angeles; first vice president, R. L. 
Giebel, Giebel Inc., New York; second 
vice president, O. W. Johaning, Colcord- 
Wright Machinery & Supply Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary-treasurer, C. C. 
Brogan, W. E. Shipley Machinery Co., 
Philadelphia. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are George Keller, W. W. Rad- 
cliffe, and Edward F. Strauss. Thomas A, 
Fernley Jr. was reappointed as executive 
secretary. 


U. S. Steel To Test 
All-Basic Open Hearth 


A 122-ton all basic open hearth furnace r 


has been installed at South Chicago, 
Ill., by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
to try out faster methods for making 
steel. Various speed-up processes, in- 
cluding the use of oxygen in various types 
of burners and use of preheated com- 
pressed air for the atomization of oil, 
will be tested in the new installation. 

The furnace will be operated under 
commercial conditions to spearhead the 
research efforts of the parent United 
States Steel Corp. Results will be studied 
to determine the advantages of various 
grades of furnace lining brick when 
combustion is hastened and unusually 
high temperatures result. 

In addition to experiments with use 
of oxygen and preheated compressed air, 
studies also will be made of flame 
radiation and other matters. 


Egypt Plans To Build 
U.S.-Financed Steel Mill 


Commitments for American capital 
have been obtained to finance the first 
major steel plant in Egypt, it was re- 
vealed last week by Leon Setton, Cairo 
industrialist. The plant will utilize a 
reduction process developed by H. A. 
Brassert & Co. Inc., New York, iron and 
steel consulting engineers, employing oil 
or natural gas without recourse to coking 
coal or limestone. Egypt has no coal but 
has oil along the Red Sea coast. 

Plant will be built in the south of 
Egypt in the province of Assuan and 
will have a capacity for 500 tons a day. 

Mr. Setton says he intends to purchase 
in this country $60 million worth of 
equipment and machinery, including oil 
pipelines and installation apparatus. 

The enterprise will be capitalized at $80 
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million, of which $60 million will be 
raised here. 

Mr. Setton says the province of Assuan 
has a “vast deposit of iron ore” which 
compares favorably with Lake Superior 
ore. 


Porcelain Enamelers Hear 
Discussion of New Methods 


Ninth annual forum of Porcelain 
Enamel Institute, Sept. 10-12, at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O., was at- 
tended by 217 persons representing 
manufacturers of all types of porcelain 
enamel products, and suppliers’ groups, 
including frits, chemicals and equip- 
ment. 

First two days of the forum were de- 
voted to discussion of plant operations. 
A feature of the first day’s session was 
demonstration of apparatus developed at 
the Bureau of Standards through a P.E.I. 
research fellowship for evaluating ad- 
herence of porcelain enamel to steel. 

Paper by J. E. Hansen, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland, on “How to Choose 


Present, Past 


the Correct Type of Porcelain Enamel 
for Specific Applications” provided prac- 
tical information on characteristics of 
various types of porcelain enamel now 
on the market and also their adaptability 
for service in different kinds of products 
such as refrigerators, washing machines, 
table tops, and architectural service. 

Panel discussion on “Different Sys- 
tems of Metal Surface Preparation” 
covered a subject of perennial interest 
to porcelain enamelers. Clean metal is 
vital to successful porcelain enameling. 

Discussion of “Fuel Oils” by William 
Jones, North American Mfg. Go., Cleve- 
land, and the paper on “Use of Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gas” presented by E. A. 
Jamison, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bar 
tlesville, Okla., covered important proc- 
esses which are being used both for 
standard and stand-by equipment. 

Maintenance of accurate tempera- 
ture controls for successful porcelain 
enameling was discussed in detail by 
John Green, Brown Instrument Co., 
Philadelphia, in his paper on “Pyrome- 
try and its Application in Porcelain 
Enameling Plants.” 
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@ KAISER TURNS TO ALUMINUM FOR GAS T..NKS 


Wrtitow Run, Micu.—General purpose aluminum utility sheet is being used 
to replace steel in a number of stampings for Kaiser-Frazer automobiles. 
First application is for seam-welded gasoline tanks, the 21-gallon aluminum 
tanks weighing 7 lb against 22 lb for steel tanks. The aluminum sheet is 
rolled at Kaiser’s Spokane, Wash., Permanente Metals Corp. plant. 


@ ARMY TO SCRAP OBSOLETE SHELLS 

WAsHINGTON—By scrapping obsolete ammunition, the Army expects to make 
500,000 tons of scrap available to the steel industry by next July. To aid 
the program, Secretary of War Kenneth Royall has authorized that civilian 
scrap experts be given free access to Army depots to examine material that 
can be used for scrap. 


@ BARIUM BUILDING 70 PORT CRANES FOR FRANCE 

New York—Barium Steel Corp. has started delivery of 70 specially-built 
Whirley gantry cranes under a $6.5 million order from the French govern- 
ment, Cranes are being constructed by the Clyde Iron Works of Duluth, 
Minn., Barium subsidiary, and will replace equipment destroyed at French 
ports during the war. 


@ CARNEGIE REBUILDS GARY BLAST FURNACE 
Cuicaco—Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has completed the rebuilding and 
enlargement of its No. 6 blast furnace at Gary, Ind. Capacity has been raised 
from 870 tons to 1508 tons. 


@ FORD LEASES DETROIT NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT 
Detroir—Former naval ordnance plant at Mound and Nine-Mile roads has 
been leased to Ford Motor Co. for machine and stamping operations in- 
cident to manufacture of parts and assemblies for 1948 model cars and trucks. 
Plant includes a million square feet of floor space in 15 buildings on a 42- 
acre site. 

@ NASH-KELVINATOR ORGANIZES PLASTICS DIVISION 
MitwavuKkEE—Nash-Kelvinator Corp. has organized a plastics division here 
for the molding of a number of large refrigerator parts. Division is housed in 
a plant providing 33,000 sq ft of floor space and is under direction of W. F. 
Poupard. 











Two more years may be re- 
quired to reach supply-de- 
mand balance. Billion-dollar 
expansion now underway soon 
will add to flow of metal to 
consumers’ plants, but produc- 
ers say gargantuan additions 
suggested are not feasible 


DURABLE goods manufacturing com- 
panies, hard pressed for steel supplies 
ever since the war ended, can expect 
little relief from the shortage in the im- 
mediate future. 

Best estimates by top steel producers 
now is that two more years will be re- 
quired to bring steel supply into bal- 
ance with domestic and normal export 
demands. Should demands for export be 
increased greatly or should production 
again be interrupted by coal or steel 
strikes, or for other reasons, balance 
may not be achieved until later. 

This was the conclusion gained from 
the testimony of the country’s leading 
steel executives before the steel subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee in Washington Sept. 12. 

Large-scale expansion of steelmaking 
facilities—such as the 10 to 30 million 
tons proposed by some steel consumers, 
labor union leaders and government 
economists—is not feasible at this time 
and could not be effected in time to 
cope with the current shortage, which is 
based on abnormal demands, according 
to the steel men. Substantial expansions, 
however, are now underway and soon 
will be adding to the flow of steel to 
consumers’ plants. 


Cite Obstacles to Expansion 


The steel men’s testimony constitutes 
the most complete answer yet given to 
the proponents of large-scale expansion. 
Among the obstacles to such expansion, 
the steel executives cited: 

1. Scrap steel supply currently is in- 
adequate for present steelmaking capac- 
ity. Production in 1947 will fall about 
6 million tons short of rated capacity, 
due largely to the scarcity and poor 
quality of scrap. More steelmaking 
capacity would call for more scrap, 
which is not in sight. 

2. Other raw materials would be 
short. A 10 to 30 million ton expan- 
sion would require the development of 
new iron ore resources before the in- 
dustry is prepared to utilize the abund- 
ant lower-grade ores. Suitable metal- 
lurgical coal is not now available in 
sufficient quantities. Coke has been 
short since the war started. 
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Steel Shortage Seen Ended by 1949 











Top steel management appears before the steel subcommittee of the Senate 
Small Business Committee to explain expansion programs and defend long-term 
adequacy of steel capacity, Clockwise around the hearing table are: Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president, United States Steel Corp.; E. G. Grace, chairman, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.; George R. Fink, president, National Steel Corp.; Frank Purnell, 
president, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Adm. Ben Moreell, president and 
chairman, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Tom M. Girdler, chairman, Republic 
Steel Corp.; Hiland G. Batcheller; president, Allegheny Ludlum Sieel Corp.; 
Newell H. Orr, vice president, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp.; Wilfred Sykes, 
president, Inland Steel Co.; Henry A. Roemer, president, Sharon Steel Corp.; 
W. W. Sebald, executive vice president, American Rolling Mill Co.; Archie J. 
McFarland, president, Wheeling Steel Corp.; J. L. Neudoerfer, vice president, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; unidentified committee reporter. In foreground, backs 
to camera, are committee members. Acme photo 


3. Finished steel urgently needed by 
consuming industries would be diverted 
to build the new steelmaking facilities. 
Ten million tons of new capacity would 
require 1.5 million tons of finished steel. 

4. Increased construction costs now 
prevailing would necessitate that steel 
produced in the new facilities be sold 
for $15 to $20 a ton more than pre- 
vailing prices. Costs for new facilities 
now range up to 3% times 1939 costs. 
Ten million tons of new capacity prob- 
ably would cost in excess of $2 billion. 

5. New steel capacity started now 
would produce no steel for at least two 
years—probably longer. Steelmakers 
believe that present capacity and that 
under construction will balance supply 
and demand within two years. 

6. Labor to build and operate new 
facilities on the scale proposed is not 
now available. 

The testimony of the steel executives 
culminated several months of investiga- 
tion by the committee of steel shortages, 
distribution, the gray market in steel and 
the adequacy of present capacity. 


The steel men pointed out that ca- 
pacity is being increased moderately 
and that 2.5 million tons of ingotmaking 
capacity are scheduled for completion 
in 1947 and 1948. Three million tons 
of blast furnace capacity, 3 million tons 
of coke capacity and 3 million tons of 
sheet and strip capacity are likewise 
under construction. Substantial increases 
in capacity for finished products other 
than sheet and strip also are being made. 

Technological improvements now be- 
ing developed will result in large in- 
creases in effective steel production from 
present facilities without encountering 
all the obstacles to construction of new 
facilities. Among these are the use of 
oxygen in open hearth steelmaking, by 
which some companies have been able 
to boost output by 20 per cent or more 
on a limited number of furnaces. 

Pressure blowing promises substantial 
incréases in pig iron output from blast 
furnaces and economical use of ores not 
now regarded as usable. 

Development of the low-alloy, high- 
tensile steels are permitting reduction 
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in gages to a point that 3 tons of ma- 
terial now can often do the work former- 
ly done by 4 tons. 

Increased attention is being devoted 
to coal washing plants to provide a 
higher grade coke, to beneficiation of 
iron ore, to basic furnace linings and 
to better materials handling installations, 
all of which will help increase output 
from present facilities. 

Individual producers told the commit- 
tee what their companies are doing to 
expand capacity and production. All 
stressed that while steel currently is in 
short supply, that this is due to abnor- 
mal demand arising from postwar condi- 
tions. Consensus of the steelmakers is 
that present capacity plus that projected 
will be adequate for both domestic and 
normal export needs within the next 
two years. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president, 
United States Steel Corp., told the 
committee U. S. Steel is installing new 
facilities costing half a billion dollars 
and currently is spending $20 million 
a month for additions and improvements. 

“Major items in this construction pro- 
gram include new by-product coke ov- 
ens, with annual capacity of about 1.9 
million tons; new blast furnaces, which 
will increase our iron capacity by about 
one million tons; new facilities for in- 
creased production of ingots, tin plate 
and tubular products and new capacity 
for the manufacture of wire products.” 


U. S. Steel Builds Mill 


U.S. Steel has under construction new 
sheet mill and collateral facilities which 
will raise sheet and strip capacity by 
about 600,000 tons. In addition, Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., a U. S. Steel subsidi- 
ary, has just announced a new cold re- 
duction mill in the Los Angeles area, 
which will add 300,000 tons by the 
end of 1949 (see column 3, this page). 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. is spending a 
quarter of a billion in postwar expan- 
sion, E. G. Grace, chairman, said. The 
expansion will add 800,000 tons to Bethle- 
hem’s ingot capacity. 

“In the flat-rolled steel products 
where there is particularly strong de- 
mand, Bethlehem’s program adds flat- 
rolled facilities having a yearly capacity 
of 2,000,000 tons.” 


T. M. Girdler, chairman, Republic 
Steel Corp., said Republic’s prewar fa- 
cilities now are producing 17 per cent 
more tonnage than they were capable 
of doing in 1939, the result of enlarg- 
ing and improving furnaces and of 
greater operating efficiency. 

Regarding large physical expansion of 
the steel industry, Mr. Girdler told the 
committee he believes such expansion 
“at this time would contribute nothing 
but further inflation. Our national econ- 
omy will best be served if we gear our 
production to normal or near-normal 
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demands as we can most scientifically 
foresee them. I believe the people of 
our country will be far better off five 
years from now for having endured for 
a little while longer the necessary, but 
not very serious, privations of getting 
along with a few less new cars, a few 
less refrigerators. Such a course is our 
best defense against breadlines, relief 
and communism.” 

George R. Fink, president, National 
Steel Corp., said that in 1945, as soon 
as the government permitted, that com- 
pany undertook to expand cold-rolled 
sheet capacity from 700,000 tons to 
1,200,000 tons, a 70 per cent increase. 


National also is building additional 
open hearth facilities which will increase 
ingot capacity 30,000 to 40,000 tons 
monthly, or about 10 per cent. This 
will be in production in November or 
December this year. 


National is planning expansion at 
Weirton to raise capacity by 10 per 
cent, to be completed by the end of 
1948. 

The total increase in ingot capacity 
will be about 780,000 tons. 


“The substantial increase of ingot ca- 
pacity is a gigantic task. In our case 
it means the opening of new coal prop- 
erties, increased ore properties, and of 
course, a better supply of scrap. It is 
certainly the policy of this company to 
continue increasing its facilities if scrap 
and other materials are available. The 
record of the steel industry shows that 
we are not alone in this policy.” 


Henry A. Roemer, chairman and presi- 
dent, Sharon Steel Corp., said his com- 
pany in the past 2% years has spent 
$9,125,000 in the acquisition of addi- 
tional facilities for finishing and for 
new equipment. An additional $4 mil- 
lion will be spent over the next 9 to 
12 months for new rolling mill equip- 
ment. 

W. W. Sebald, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill Co., re- 
ported postwar additions to ingot ca- 
pacity by his company will total 333,- 
000 tons by the early part of 1948, an 
increase of 10.2 per cent. Company 
spent $52 million in the past three 
years and will make further capital ex- 
penditures of $20 million in 1948 and 
1949. 


Other steel executives appearing be- 
fore the committee included: Adm. Ben 
Moreell, president and chairman, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., accompanied 
by A. J. Hazlett, vice president in charge 
of sales and commercial development, 
and H. Parker Sharp, vice president and 
general counsel; Frank Purnell, presi- 
dent, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; 
Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Steel 
Co.; Archie J. McFarland, president, 
Wheeling Steel Corp.; accompanied by 
J. L. Neudoerfer, vice president in charge 
of sales; Hiland G. Batcheller, president, 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; and 
Newell H. Orr, vice president in charge 
of sales, Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 

The steel men denied their companies 
had participated in gray market deal- 
ing, although they recognized the exis- 
tence of such a market. Where evidence 
was uncovered that recipients of steel 
from the mills were diverting the ton- 
nage to the gray market, those cus- 
tomers were cut off the lists. Much of 
the steel involved in the gray market, 
one company reported, left the mill on 
government priorities. 

Several of the steelmakers presented 
figures to show that the small fabricators 
were treated equitably in the distribu- 
tion of available steel. Warehouses, for 
example, were reported receiving a 
greater than normal tonnage despite the 
shortage situation. 


Columbia Steel To Build 
300,000-Ton Cold Mill 


A cold reduction mill with capacity 
to produce 300,000 tons of sheets a 
year will be built by Columbia Steel 
Co., United States Steel Corp. subsid- 
iary, in the Los Angeles area. Construc- 
tion will be completed by the end of 
1949, provided no unforeseen delays oc- 
cur. 

The mill is in addition to new facili- 
ties under construction in the San Fran- 
cisco area. 

In addition to cold-reduced sheets, 
the new mill also will be equipped for 
hot-rolled sheet processing and for sheet 
galvanizing and coating, in order to 
meet the West Coast demand. 

In August, 1945, U.S. Steel announced 
that studies were being made with a 
view to modernizing Columbia’s steel 
facilities in the Los Angeles area. A 
modern cold reduced sheet mill was a 
part of that contemplated program. 

The Torrance mill of Columbia Steel 
Co. in the Los Angeles area, which has 
been in operation for 30 years, produces 
merchant bars and_ light _ structural 
shapes, among other products. The op- 
eration of the Torrance mill will be 
continued. 


Kaiser Asks Tax Aid 
For Steel Expansion 


Accelerated depreciation allowances 
for tax purposes to encourage building of 
new steelmaking facilities was recom- 
mended last week by Henry J. Kaiser, 
West Coast industrialist. 

Kaiser advocated restoring the wartime 
tax amortization section of the Internal 
Revenue Act under which management 
could claim income tax exemption at the 
accelerated rate of 20 to 25 per cent a 
year, against the peacetime rate of 4 per 
cent. 
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Acquisition of Steel Plants by 
Consumers Spurred by Shortages 


Purchase of plate mill from Lukens Steel Co. by International 
Detrola directs attention to expanding activity of metalworking 
firms in steel production field. More manufacturers reported 
considering acquiring steel producing facilities 


METALWORKING _ industry 
tives last week raised a quizzical eye- 
brow when word got around in the 
trade that Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville. 
Pa., had just sold to the International 
Detrola Corp., Detroit, an 84-in. plate 
mill which Lukens had not operated since 
January, 1945. 

Purchase of the mill by Detrola was 
seen as indicating that company is pre- 
paring to increase its activities in the steel 
producing and rolling field, emphasizing 
the increasing tendency of large steel 


execu- 


consuming interests to become steel pro- 
ducers. 

International Detrola is primarily a 
manufacturer of diversified end prod- 
ucts. However, a year ago it became a 
steel producer through acquisition of 
the Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky., 
and subsidiary properties, thus adding 
to its operations an open hearth plant, 
blooming mill, specialty sheet rolling mill, 
a steel fabricating department and a 
coal mine. Later the company acquired 
by purchase from the Wheeling Steel 
Corp. a blast furnace at Martins Ferry, 
Q, 


Others Taking Similar Action 


Entrance of this manufacturing in- 
terest operating in the refrigeration, ra- 
dio, aircraft, machinery and other fin- 
ished product fields into the steel indus- 
try came at a time when a number of 
other manufacturers were taking similar 
action or were contemplating doing so. 

For instance, within the past year or 
so General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., acquired the Mahoning Valley 
Steel Co., Niles, O., producer of sheet 
steel; Kaiser-Frazer interests acquired 
steel and blast furnace properties either 
by purchase or through lease, including 
the Chapman-Price Division at Indian- 
apolis of Continental Steel Corp., and the 
Struthers Furnace Co., Struthers, O., as 
well as effecting a tie-in for steel supply 
with Portsmouth Steel Corp., at Ports- 
mouth, O.; Barium Steel Corp., New 
York, holding company for 16 diversi- 
fied manufacturing subsidiaries, acquired 
the Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, added 
to its steel produging properties by ac- 
quiring the Superior Sheet Steel Co. at 
Canton, O. More recently a syndicate 
of 25 fabricators known as the Phoenix- 
Apollo Steel Co., acquired the Apollo 
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Steel Co. at Apollo, Pa., and the Phoe- 
nix Iron Co. at Phoenixville, Pa. 

The acute shortage of steel, especially 
sheets, ever since the end of the war, 
is the principal cause for this invasion 
of the steel producing field by con- 
suming industry, In some respects, this 
invasion counters a trend in the steel 
producing field to extend into end- 
products manufacturing, And with the 
steel shortage promising to continue for 
months into the future, expectations are 
that manufacturers, especially the larger 
steel consuming interests and companies 
lacking historical purchasing backgrounds 
with established steel mills, will be in- 
clined to give increased consideration to 
the possibility of becoming steel pro- 
ducers as a means of assuring them- 
selves adequate steel supplies. As a mat- 
ter of fact, currently a company which 
operates in a wide list of diversified 
manufacturing fields is reported looking 
into the possibilities of acquiring a sub- 
stantial stock interest in a steel produc- 
ing company in western Pennsylvania. 
Also, it is reported two small manu- 
ufacturers of tubing are looking around 
for a likely primary steel producing 
property. Few such properties, however, 
are known to be available. 

Acquisition of these steel producing 
properties by manufacturing interests has 
removed some steel tonnage from the 
open market, but just how much is not 
known since in several cases, at least, 
the purchasers have continued to dis- 
pose of some of their steel output to the 
general trade. In the case of the Detrola 
company, its acquisition of the Andrews 
Steel properties was made with a view 
to furnishing its own manufacturing 
subsidiaries with steel, but at the same 
time the company also entered into three- 
year contracts with a number of manu- 
facturing ‘companies for sale of its steel 
products, these companies being Bendix 
Home Appliances Inc., F. L. Jacobs 
Co., Jack & Heintz Precision Industries 
Inc., Neon Products Inc., Philco Corp. 
and Prentiss-Wabers Products Co. Under 
these contracts each of the companies 
named loaned to Detrola cash equivalent 
to approximately one-tenth of the total 
purchase price named in the contract, 
the loans to be paid off by credits 
against the purchase price of steel de- 
livered under the contracts. 

To just what use Detrola will put the 


84-in. mill it has just acquired from 
Lukens is yet to be announced by the 
company. However, trade opinion is that 
it will be converted to production of 
sheets, The mill, purchase price of which 
was not disclosed, has not been operated 
since January, 1945, when Lukens’ new 
120-in. mill began operations. Lukens 
also operates a 140-in. and 206-in. mill. 
It is understood Detrola will dismantle 
the 84-in. mill by Mar. 31, 1948, and re- 
assemble it at Newport, Ky., to operate 
in conjunction with the company’s 
other steel facilities. 

Detrola now has manufacturing plants 
in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
California and Ontario, Canada. Sales tor 
the nine months ended July 31 were 
$53,028,515, compared with $25,790,435 
for the comparable period ending in 
July, 1946. Net profit for the nine-month 
period was $1,139,907, compared with 
$950,000 in the similar 1945-46 fiscal 
period. Current financial figures include 
for the first time the operations of the 
company’s Steel Division and Universal 
Cooler Co. of Canada Ltd., which last 
February became a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. 

Officers of International Detrola Corp. 
are: C, Russell Feldmann, president; 
William A. Alfs, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel; Fleming W. Johnson, vice 
president in charge of manufacturing, 
Eastern Division; George E. Bodem, vice 
president and general manager, Radio 
Division; F. S. McNeal, vice president 
and general manager, Universal Cooler 
Division; Charles H. Stamm, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Newport Roll- 
ing Mill Division; W. Austin Ellmore, 
vice president in charge of sales and 
engineering, Utah Radio Products Divi- 
sion; R. J. Nixon, treasurer; H. E. Hamil- 
ton, secretary and assistant treasurer; 
Robert L. Purcell, controller; R. P. 
Schmelzer, assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; R. L. Dillon, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; H. 
W. Boal, assistant treasurer; W. W. 
Cowden, assistant secretary. 


Inland Steel Buys 
Swedish Iron Ore 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, has pur- 
chased 11,569 tons of Swedish iron ore, 
to be used for experimental purposes. 
The cargo was shipped from Sweden to 
Montreal, transferred to several small 
Canadian freighters for shipment to 
Buffalo, and then transferred to a large 
lake carrier for shipment to Inland at 
Chicago. 

The shipment of Swedish ore is be- 
lieved to be the first to be shipped to 
1 steel mill west of Buffalo, although 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has purchased 
considerable quantities for use at Buf- 
falo. 
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Automotive, Building Industries 
Receive Larger Shares of Steel 


Distributors and exporters take smaller tonnage in May than 


in preceding month. 


Railroads replace containers as third 


largest user. Shipments to steel converters and processors are 


larger 


LEADING steel consuming industries 
—automotive and construction—received 
larger shares of total shipments in May 
than in April. Total steel shipments 
to all metalworking industries were prac- 
tically the same as in April. 

Warehouses and distributors received 
slightly less steel and tonnage for ex- 
port dropped appreciably. 

In holding its position as leading 
consumer of steel, the automotive in- 
dustry, excluding tractors, received 769,- 
177 net tons, or 14.1 per cent of the 
total of 5,442,343 net tons distributed 
in May. In April, the automotive in- 
dustry received 748,880 net tons, or 
13.7 per cent of that month’s total ship- 
ments of 5,445,993 net tons. 

The second biggest consumer, con- 
struction and maintenance, received in 
May 539,988 net tons, compared with 
528,248 in April. 

Rail transportation, in fourth place 
in April with 430,787 net tons, rose to 
third place in May by receiving 445,- 
785 net tons. The container-making in- 
dustry, which ranked in third place in 
April with 446,478 net tons, dropped 
to fourth place by receiving 427,927 
net tons in May. 

Although the automotive industry re- 
ceived more tonnage than any other 


consuming group, its receipts were less 
than those of the converting and pro- 
cessing classification and the classifica- 
tion of jobbers, dealers and distributors. 
Converters and processors received in 
May 973,847 tons, an increase over 
their 943,584 tons in April. However, 
in May they shipped 495,714 tons to 
members of the industry for conversion 
into further finished products or for re- 
sale, leaving the group’s net total re- 
ceipts at 478,133 tons. In April, con- 
verters and processors shipped on for 
further conversion 463,721 tons, leav- 
ing their net total receipts at 479,863 
tons. 

Receipts of jobbers, dealers and dis- 
tributors amounted to 909,852 net tons 
in May, a decrease from 932,563 tons 
in April. Likewise down were exports, 
their total in May being 335,322 net 
tons, compared with 373,596 in April. 


Deliveries of Scarce 
Items Reported Improving 


Better balanced inventories and slight- 
ly higher employment last month l- 
lowed manufacturers to boost their pro- 
duction despite vacations and extremely 
hot weather, which normally have a 
dampening effect, a survey by the Pur- 





Steel Distribution 
Five Months, 1947 
(Leading products of all grades, includ- 
ing alloy and stainless) 
Net Total 
Market (All Products) 
Classification in net tons 
Converting and Processing 2,265,184 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distribu- 
RPGR ys .. 4,371,641 
Construction, Maintenance 2,491,342 
Contractors’ Products 947,144 
Automotive, excl. Tractors 3,614,085 
Rail Transportation ..... 2,058,647 
Shipbuilding ...... 135,231 
BO a en Are 13,273 
Oil, Gas Drilling . 356,082 
Mining, Quarrying, Lum- 
bering SP tat le 111,997 
Agricultural ..... bc 511,093 
Machinery, Industrial 
Equip., Tools ....... 1,369,957 
Elect. Mach., Equip. .. 659,235 
Appliances, Utensils, Cut- 
RNG sts sree hited tens 644,500 
Other Domestic, Commer- 
cial Equipment ...... 705,887 
Containers ..... ... 2,082,479 
Ordnance, Other Military 12,817 
Unclassified Sia 6% 4-6 a 1,823,105 
i ere 1,761,686 
TO oa. 25,884,885 











chasing Agents Association of Chicago 
shows. 

Deliveries by suppliers to the com- 
panies quizzed were faster in August 
than in July, making the fifth straight 
month in which more than 50 per cent 
of the companies surveyed noted an 
improvement. 

Despite better delivery time for sup- 
plies generally, few critical items are 
keeping production below capacity. Steel 
of all types was cited as the scarcest 
item by 58 per cent of those companies 
which reported that certain product 
shortages were forcing curtailment. 


Distribution of Steel Products-May, 1947 


(In net tons of leading products of all grades of steel, including alloy and stainless) 











Hot Cold Hot 

Market Rolled Finished Seamless Drawn Rolled 
Classification Shapes Plates Bars Bars Tubing Wire Sheets 
Converting and Processing. . 3,910 37.659 219,329 15,632 12,194 90,342 73,493 
Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors 65,990 83,429 110,722 43,619 68,933 16,918 74,702 
Construction, Maintenance .. 160,581 141,447 34,172 294 30,402 1.581 30,677 
Contractors’ Products ...... 811 16,565 13,950 851 1,752 3,920 47,613 
Automotive, excl. Tractors. . 3,900 33,300 152.597 24,122 1,124 21,053 175,999 
Rail Transportation ‘ 48,886 87,664 37,789 756 235 293 28,180 
oN One Cer ere oe 4,283 19,284 2,262 198 poke ae 47 3,668 
DIRS Casita rt accses ut uss) 2 dees 332 242 440 136 144 201 
a OR es as 2,685 6,882 6,821 5545 36,730 2 1,854 
Mining, Quarrying, Lumbering 3,155 4,151 5,767 286 220 238 WG SW | 
Agricultural VOCE erRe are 5,145 7,777 42,721 5,068 133 2,948 13,996 
Machinery, Industrial Equip- 

Ss EAN aetna we wares 8:4 22,201 73,638 69,486 27,552 9,90! 9,284 26,936 
Flec. Mach., Equipment..... 3,246 12,079 8,126 3,934 92 4,470 21,870 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlerv 99 1,137 1,812 3,743 141 3.338 30,221 
Other Domestic, Commercial 

Equipment Sri Sgt Sper 859 11,228 6,605 4,21 81 23,750 20,534 
CPREIIIIIED | asic 5 905s 6G 8 0s tees 112 12,498 2,298 1,019 9,377 62,311 
Ordnance, other military.... ...... 2,512 149 . Mae ee eee ee 163 
Unclassified Nasa wala $8 19,441 3,878 61,825 11,779 15,299 37,097 31,805 
Export 37,375 38,039 31,771 5,398 14,339 9,576 20,463 

Total . 382,679 593,499 808,444 151,829 193,321 234,37 664,503 
*Less shipment to members 

of industry for conversion 334 14,726 88,374 1,171 11,299 14,670 50,984 
Net total . 382,345 578,773 720,070 150655 182022 219,708 613,519 


* All of these shipments were made to the group classified as ‘‘Converting and Processing.’’ 
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Cold Hot Cold 
Roiled Coated Rolled Kolled Total (all 
Sheets Sheets Strip Strip products) 
4,350 1,596 39,929 7,620 973,847 
39,571 35,818 10,391 4,218 909,852 
4.058 6,847 4,527 1,810 539,988 
34,849 39,252 8,650 6,098 192,348 
242,883 8,279 41,800 29,195 769.177 
3,924 4,974 2,901 325 445,785 
3380 438 49 &4 29,274 
191 45 103 167 2,162 
59 155 50 33 84,956 
340 182 173 3 25,410 
2,548 9,354 8,379 452 105,700 
8,346 1,338 12,203 6,216 288,991 
9,921 2,247 6,455 3.428 134,753 
50,491 6,625 3,678 7,048 134,079 
38,138 5,215 8,148 14,069 145,511 
25,328 3,978 15,692 10,274 427,927 
150 eres 3 289 3,910 
1,987 2,240 3,167 40,996 389,055 
10,034 7,267 6,715 1,230 335,322 
476,948 135,850 173,313 133,555 5,938,057 
2,777 60 22,880 2,399 495,714 
474,171 135,790 150,433 131,156 5,442,343 
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West Coast Fabricators Pinched 


By Contraction in Export Trade 


Dollar shortage abroad and restrictions on imports reflected in 


shrinking order volume. 


port business off one-third in last two months. 


may be affected 


SAN FRANCISCO 

MANY West Coast steel fabricating 
firms are being affected seriously by the 
curtailed purchasing power of foreign 
countries and resultant import restric- 
tions: which have been set up. 

Exports in many instances have been 
dropping sharply, and, in others, efforts 
of firms to obtain new business abroad 
have come to naught because of the 
dollar shortages which exist almost 
everywhere. 

For example, a large western pro- 
ducer of hand tools reports its export 
volume has declined a third in the last 
two months, and further reductions are 
expected. This company in normal times 
sells about one-tenth of its total volume 
abroad. It believes it could double its 
normal export business if present ex- 
change restrictions were removed. 

An official of Kaiser Co. expects fur- 
ther declines in export volume because 
of import restrictions, citing as clues to 
the future the lack of inquiries from 
South America and the Far East. He 
points out, for instance, that China’s 
purchases of steel and iron products in 
the three months ending with October 
will total only $4.5 million. 


Many Foreign Projects Stymied 
heaters had 
planned to make special heaters for ex- 
port purposes, but that project has been 
held up until the foreign picture clears. 
Another metal fabricating firm, pro- 


A producer of water 


ducing nonferrous products, has unsuc- 
cessfully tried to build up foreign out- 
lets for its goods. It sent out 60 letters 
soliciting orders abroad, but received 
only two answers, Another company 
making coolers and blowers is trying to 
regain its foreign trade which it says 
was “fairly good” before the war. How- 
ever, it has been able to obtain only 
one order thus far. 

An exception to this trend is the oil 
tool industry which is increasing its vol- 
ume of business abroad. But the reason 
is that most of these companies deal 
with American oil firms which have 
large holdings abroad, and thus no ex- 
change problems are involved. 

One large western producer of oil 
field equipment now is sending about 
60 per cent of its production abroad. 
Another tool firm has increased its ship- 
ments to Latin America and expects an 
increase in business from the Dutch 
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Hand tool manufacturer reports ex- 


Steel shipments 


East Indies. A company making filtering 
materials used in oil refining has dou- 
bled its wartime foreign sales. How- 
ever, its exports to sterling bloc coun- 
tries are virtually nil and the company 
fears its production will be hampered 
if the current trend continues. 


Labor Situation Improved 


The overall labor picture in the Pa- 
cific Northwest metal industry has im- 
proved in the last six months. Efficiency 
has increased, turnover has decreased 
and union demands are more reasonable. 
Workers are showing a disposition to 
remain steadily at work. In some 
plants certain types of skilled labor are 
short but there is an ample supply of 
unskilled workmen. One large fabricator 
reports labor supply and demand _ is 
about balanced although fitters are 
scarce and outside iron workers are hard 
to get as Army projects in Alaska have 
about drained the local market. 

Bonneville power executives announce 
immediate resumption of field construc- 
tion on 20 power transmission projects 
of an emergency character and essential 
to continuous operations. Major con- 

projects involving approxi- 
$13% million are specifically 


struction 
mately 






provided for in 1948 appropriations. 
Only the most urgent facilities for serv- 
ice to customers and system improve- 
ments, which cannot be delayed for 
supplemental appropriations, are to be 
resumed. The projects include transmis- 
sion lines now awaidng completion in 
Oregon and Washington, said to be 
imperative due to increased demand for 
both industrial and household power in 
the area. 


Plan Copper Development 


Large scale development of low 
grade copper ore bodies in the Far 
West is being undertaken. Largest proj- 
ect is that of Magma Copper Co. which 
will begin exploitation of the San 
Manuel deposit near Tucson, Ariz. Tests 
show this deposit to be the second 
largest in the country. 

Copper content of the deposit, which 
is more than a mile long, nearly half a 
mile wide and 150 to 1500 ft thick, 
averages less than 1 per cent, but the 
great size of the ore body indicates op- 
erations can be conducted quite profit- 
ably. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. also has 
announced steps to extract low grade 
ore from its properties around Butte, 
Mont. The company plans to spend $20 
million in developing a recovery pro- 
gram designed to extract hitherto un- 
profitable ore. 

At the same time, Mountain City Cop- 
per Co. has closed its mine at Rio Tinto, 
Nev., once one of the West’s richest 
copper ore bodies. The closedown was 
taken because tests have failed to re- 
veal new ore reserves and operations 
on the remaining deposits can not be 
carried on profitably. 











NEW PIPE LINE: Being unloaded near la Junta, Colo., are 40-ft lengths 
of steel pipe for a new pipe line that this month will be carrying Texas 
petroleum products from Dumas, Tex., to Colorado. The 170-mile, 6-in. 


line will deliver gasoline, kerosene, diesel fuels, propane and butane at a 
rate of 6000 bbl a day. NEA photo 
























Display Latest 
Developments in 
Instrumentation 


Instrument Society of America 
holds second national confer- 
ence and exhibit in Chicago, 
Sept. 8-12 


INSTRUMENT Society of America, a 
technical group less than two years old, 
conducted a highly successful conference 
and exhibit at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Sept. 8-12. This was the second 
national instrument conference and ex- 
hibit which the society has sponsored, 
the first having been held in Pittsburgh 
a year ago. 

The society, which has for its objective 
“to advance the arts and sciences con- 
nected with the theory, design, manu- 
facture and use of instruments in the 
various sciences and technologies,” was 
formally established Jan. 10, 1946, when 
17 local groups, many active for a num- 
ber of years, were brought together. This 
gave a starting membership of about 
1200. Today the society is composed of, 
30 sections in the United States, one in 
Canada, and one in Aruba, Dutch East 
Indies, with a membership of over 2500. 
Seven groups are in process of formation 
and still others are expected to form 
sections before the end of 1947. 


Technical Sessions Featured 


The Chicago conference provided nine 
sessions over five days with 21 technical 
papers. In addition, the Instrument & 
Regulators Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers met con- 
currently and conducted 10 sessions with 
13 technical papers. Albert F. Sperry, 
president, Panellit Inc., Chicago, is chair- 
man of the national meetings committee 
of the Instrument Society, and J. C. 
Peters, Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, is division chairman of the Me- 
chanical Engineers. 


In the exhibit, which occupied the en- 
tire space available in the Stevens Hotel 
exhibition hall, 139 exhibitors displayed 
instruments and allied equipment esti- 
mated to have a value of $6 million. 
Several government bureaus and the 
armed services sponsored displays. These 
exhibits, undoubtedly the largest exclu- 
sive showing of this kind ever assembled, 
incorporated the latest developments in 
the scientific and industrial instruments 
for research, analysis, control, inspection, 
testing and the multitude of devices, 
products and materials of the instrument 
industry serving science, commerce and 
industry. A substantial proportion of the 
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PAUL G. EXLINE 


Newly elected president of Instrument So- 
ciety of America 


instruments and equipment shown are 
used in the iron, steel and metalworking 
industries. 

Attendance at the five-day conference 
and exhibit approached 7000. Since at- 
tendance was restricted to technicians, 
engineers and others having an interest 
in the use of instruments, the audience 
was a discerning one. 


Paul G. Exline, section engineer, re- 
search division, Gulf Oil Corp., Pitts- 
bugh, and secretary of the Industrial 
Instruments & Regulators Division, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
was elected president of the Instrument 
Society of America, to succeed C. O. 
Fairchild, consultant, Corning Glass 
Works, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Two new 
vice presidents are F. H. Trapnell, chief 
instrument engineer, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
and H. C. Frost, assistant director of en- 
gineering, chemical division, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co., Argo, Ill. 

Holding over as officers are First Vice 
President C. F. Kayan, professor of me- 
chanical engineering, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York; Vice President H. H. 
Barnum, manufacturers representative 
and contracting engineer, Detroit; Treas- 
urer H. E. Ferguson, plant testing engi- 
neer, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., 
Chicago; and Executive Secretary Rich- 


ard Rimbach, 1117 Wolfendale St., Pitts-’ 


burgh. 

Sept. 13-17, 1948, has been selected 
as the date for next year’s exhibition, and 
the place is Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


Calendar of Meetings... 


Sept. 22-25, Association of Iron & Stee] En- 
gineers: Annual meeting, Hotel William 
Penn. Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 23-25, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Middle eastern district meeting, 
Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, O. Insti- 
tute headquarters are at 33 W. 39th St., 
New York. 

Sept. 23-26, Institute of Metals (British): 39th 
annual autumn meeting, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Institute secretary is S. C. Guillan, 4 Gros- 
venor Gardens, London. 

Sept. 24, Navy Industrial Association: 4th an- 
nual dinner meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

Sept. 27: SympOsium on Modern Metal Protec- 
tion: Sponsored jointly by Cleveland sections 
of American Chemical Society, Electrochem- 
ical Society and American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, at Hote] Carter, Cleveland. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 3, American Institute of Mining 
& Metallurgical Engineers: Regional meeting, 
Denver. Institute headquarters are at 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

Oct. 2-3, Gray Iron Founders’ Society: 19th 
annual convention, Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee. Society headquarters are at 1010 Pub- 
lic Square Bldg., Cleveland. 

Oct. 8-4, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents: District No. 6 meeting, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, General chairman is Thomas 
D. Hudson. 

Oct. 6-7, Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute: 15th annual meeting, Hotel Shera- 
ton, Springfield, Mass. Institute headquarters 
are at 342 Madison Ave., New York, 

Oct. 6-10, National Safety Council: National 
Safety Congress & Exposition, at Stevens, 
Congress, Palmer House and Sherman hotels, 
Chicago. Council headquarters are at 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 

Oct. 8, American Society for Testing Materials: 
District meeting, Rackham Memorial Bldg., 
Detroit. 

Oct. 9-10, Porcelain Enamel Institute: Annual 
meeting, Cleveland. 

Oct. 15-18, Electrochemical Society: Boston 
Congress, Copley-Plaza Hotel. Societv sec- 
retary is Colin G. Fink, 8000 Broadway, 
New York. 


Oct. 16, American Society for Testing Materi- 


als: District meeting, Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 16-17, National Conference on Industrial 
Hydraulics: Sponsored by Armour Research 
Foundation and Graduate School of Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Hotel Continental, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 18-24, American Society for Metals: 29th 
annual national metal congress, Chicago. 
Society headquarters are at 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 20-22, Iron and Steel Division and Institute 
of Metals Division of AIME: Fall meeting, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Headquarters are at 
29 W. 89th St., New York. 

Oct. 20-24, American Welding Society: Annual 
meeting. Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Society 
secretary is M. M. Kelly, 83 W. 89th St., 
New York. 

Oct. 27-29, Western Division, Amerizan Min- 
ing Congress: Annual convention, El] Paso, 
Tex. Julian D. Conover, 3809 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, secretary. 

Oct. 30-31, Nov. 1, American Society of Tool 
Engineers: Fifteenth semi-annual meeting, 
Statler Hotel, Boston. 

Nov. 2-5, National Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association: Annual meeting, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Executive sec- 
retary is George §. Eaton, Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland. 

Nov. 3-7, National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association: Second international lighting 
exposition and conference, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Association headquarters are at 
155 E. 44th St., New York. 

Nov. 5-7, American Society of Body Engineers: 
Second annual technical convention, Rackham 
Memorial Bldg., Detroit. Society headquarters 
are at 100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit. 

Nov. 7-8, Pittsburgh Conference on X-ray and 
Electron Diffraction: Fifth annual meeting. 
General chairmar is Harold Klug, Mellon In- 
stitute of Industrial Research, 4400 Fifth 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Nov. 7-10, National Airport Show and Institute, 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, sponsored by 
the Air Foundation of Cleveland and the 
National Aeronautic Association. 

Nov. 10-13, American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction: 25th annual convention, Roney 
Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Administration expected to decide quickly whether it will re- 
quest restoration of price controls and rationing should Con- 
gress be called into special session to act on plans for increased 


aid to Europe 


WHETHER the Congress, in a con- 
templated fail session, will be asked to 
authorize restoration of price control and 
rationing is one of the principal ques- 
tions facing the administration in its plans 
to furnish vastly increased aid to Europe 
this fall and winter. 

Indications are that this question will 
be decided without delay because of the 
insistence of Secretary of State Marshall 
that expanded food shipments, and sup- 
plies of certain other commodities, will 
have to start going forward almost imme- 
diately. The White House has set Sept. 
30 as its tentative deadline for freezing 
plans in connection with aid to Europe. 
There should be a decision prior to that 
date as to whether Congress will be 
called into extra session, and what re- 
quests will be made of it. 

In the meantime, the President’s Aid 
to Europe Committee, headed by W. 
Averill Harriman, has been exploring the 
overall economic situation to find out 
how much aid we can give. In the absence 
of a definite bill of particulars from the 
State Department no exact findings have 
been possible. In the hope that these par- 
ticulars will be available by the last day 
of September, Mr. Harriman has set Oct. 
3 and 4 as the dates for another, and per- 
haps final, conference. 


Asked at one of his press conferences 
whether the intensified aid to Europe 
program will furnish further upward im- 
petus to commodity prices, Mr. Harriman, 
wearing a look of deep concern. sala, 
“Of course, that will be one of the ef- 
fects.” The principal need, he revealed, 
will be for more food. Chester C. Davis, 
chairman of his subcommittee on food 
resources, advanced as his purely per- 
sonal opinion the suggestion that stepped- 
up food shipments to Europe would :e- 
quire some sort of rationing control, but 
whether it should be voluntary or by 
congressional decree, he was not pre- 
pared to say. 


H. G. Batcheller, chairman of Mr. 
Harriman’s subcommittee on capital and 
durable goods, told this particular press 
conference that the worst jam in capital 
goods is in heavy equipment—as heavy 
duty motors, large transformers, certain 
agricultural, textile and mining machin- 
ery and other heavy items. In many in- 
stances manufacturers of such machin- 
ery are sold three years ahead. But the 
situation varies, and there will be no 
attempt to get down to cases until exact 
European needs are made known. 

One thing is sure, said Mr. Batcheller; 
our ability to furnish such items will 
depend in large part on our steel produc- 











HEADS BUREAU OF MINES: Dr. James Boyd, former dean of the Colorado 

School of Mines, takes the oath of office as director of the Bureau of 

Mines, while Secretary of Interior J. A. Krug, right, looks on. Acting Chief 

Clerk C. C. Davison of the Interior Department is administering the oath. 
Behind him is Oscar L. Chapman, undersecretary 











tion. There are two ways of expanding 
steel production, said Mr. Batcheller. 
One is to get the present expansion pro- 
gram completed as soon as possible, in 
order to produce an additional 2,500,000 
tons of ingots which this program will 
make possible. The other is to get back 
into production idle steelmaking facili- 
ties which have an aggregate capacity 
of between 5 million and 6 million tons 
of ingots. Various problems must be 
solved to get these facilities into pro- 
duction, but the most difficult are those 
incident to obtaining adequate supplies 
of scrap and of coal of metallurgical 
grade. 


On one policy, Mr. Harriman stated the 
committee is agreed: That is, instead of 
shipping finished steel products to Eu- 
rope, the steel should be shipped in its 
final fabricated form, as machinery. Un- 
der such a policy the scrap generated in 
fabrication would be kept here and 
there would be a minimum drain on the 
country’s ferrous resources. 


Former Senator Robert M. LaFollette 
Jr., said Mr. Harriman, is the chairman 
of a subcommittee which will plan the 
machinery by which the contemplated 
aid to Europe program will be handled. 
For example, Mr. LaFollette will recom- 
mend how the procurement  assign- 
ments shall be distributed among _ vari- 
ous government agencies. 


On Aug. 19, at the request of the Har- 
riman committee, the Census Bureau sent 
out a letter to thousands of representative 
steel consumers asking them to furnish 
confidential data as to the size of their 
steel inventories on June 30, 1947. The 
purpose was to check the accuracy of 
reports that inventories in numerous 
cases are larger than needs require. On 
Sept. 8 Census sent out follow-up letters. 
The results to date have been inconclu- 
sive. 

Being a government body, the Harri- 
man committee is not in a position to 
criticize acts and policies of the admin- 
istration. Therefore, it was without com- 
ment that Mr. Harriman revealed the 
vast size of our coal shipment to Europe 
In August 4,100,000 tons of coal left 
our shores for Europe and the sights 
have been set for exporting 3,500,000 
tons in October. In addition, 800,000 
tons are slated to go out that month to 
Latin America and other destinations. 


Overpayment Charges Fizzle 


Despite a lot of threatening talk from 
Chairman George Bender (Rep., O.) and 
some members of his subcommittee of 
the House Executive Expenditures Com- 
mittee, it is unlikely that any large num- 
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cutting ability and convenience of operation .. . 


combined as never before in a milling machine 
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You can scarcely visualize the combination of 
tremendous cutting capacity and easy,” con- 
venient operation until you see these new CIN- 
CINNATI Millers in action. Following are some of 
the features of the new CINCINNATI Dual Power 
Dial Type Milling Machine. 





1) Up to 50 hp drige. The caption for the picture 
below translates this amount of horsepower 
into cutting capacity. 

2) Dynapoise Overarm increases cutability of 
the machine. 

3) 100 to 1 speed range... 14 to 1400 rpm. 


4) 240 to 1 feed range... % to 60 inches per 5) Fully automatic table cycles, with rapid 
minute. : traverse of 150 inches per minute. 
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——t+-Single lever selection of speeds and feeds, 
~ by power. 



















Details of all features and their benefits as well 
as complete specifications will be sent on 
request. Ask for catalog M-1569. 


A CINCINNATI No, 5 Dual 
Power Plain Dial Type in action, 
taking a heavy down-milling cut 
in SAE 3145 steel. The cutter is 4” 


diameter, has 8 teeth, negative ; wa sb . 
rake. | CINCISSNATI 


Myc Fees 144%," per minute 
Dimension of cut...2x1%4," deep 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE CO. 


CINCINNATI 9, OHIO, U. S. A. 
MILLING MACHINES e BROACHING MACHINES ° CUTTER SHARPENING MACHINES 
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ber of suits will be brought against war 
contractors to recover alleged overpay- 
ments incident to contract settlement. 
The recent charges of the comptroller 
general that many contractors defrauded 
the government seem to have fizzled. 

The Justice Department, it is revealed, 
looked into 147 such cases referred by the 
General Accounting Office for action. 
Justice decided that in 93 cases there was 
no basis for prosecution and it dropped 
them. The remaining cases still are pend- 
ing, but prosecution of most of them is 
doubtful. 
and one aircraft contract now are under 


Certain petroleum contracts 


closest scrutiny. 

The record of accomplishment, as re- 
vealed to the Bender subcommittee, put 
the General Accounting Office in a rather 
poor light. To date, three years follow- 
ing enactment of the Contract Settle- 
ment Act of 1944, the General Account- 
ing Office has audited only between 4500 
and 5000 of the 318,000 terminated war 
contracts. On this basis, had the GAO 
won its battle for pre-audits in 1944, it 
like 200 years 


terminated war 


would take something 
to pay off all the 
contractors—not counting the cases in 
which the GAO found fault with the set- 
tlement claims. 

At the hearings, GAO officials contin- 
ue to decry the failure of Congress to 
hold off settlement payments until afte: 
the GAO has made its audit. Their insin- 
uation that failure to insist on such pre- 
audits encourages fraud drew a_ joint 
statement from three angry former direc- 
tos of the Office of Contract Settlement, 
Robert H. Hinckley, Roger L. Putnam 
and H. Chapman Rose. The comptroller 
general, they pointed out, never has ad- 
vanced any reason “why it was more dif- 


WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


ficult to detect fraud by an audit made 
the day after a settlement than by an 
audit made the day before.” . They ac- 
cused the comptroller general of failure 
to time post-audits, pointing out that such 
timing is strictly within his control. “The 
act implies the necessity for maximum 
speed in post-auditing,” they pointed 
out. They also called attention to the 
fact that the comptroller general’s re- 
cent accusation made reference to sus- 
pected rather than proved fraud. Also 
that when the comptroller gener»! cited 
overpayments of $2,009,000 to 19 con- 
tractors, the alleged overpayments were 
not in excess of $788,233.41, and the 
rest of the $2 million included in the 
penalties and’ forfeitures to which these 
contractors would be subject if they were 
found guilty. 

Nothing much, therefore, is expected 
to result from what was heralded in Au- 
gust as an exposure of widespread fraud 
by industry. About the only congres- 
sional action which seems likely, as a 
result of facts brought out at the hear- 
ings, is restoration of an 1870 law, re- 
pealed by the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944. This law prohibited govern- 
ment contracting officers from accepting 
employment, within two years after leav- 
ing the government service, from con- 
tractors whose contracts they had han- 
dled for the government. 


Zinc Export Licensing 


A number of commodities manufac- 
tured of zinc have been removed from 
the Positive List of Commodities requir- 
ing validated licenses for export and 
placed on general license for exportation 
to Group K countries, according to an- 











nouncement by the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. Included are die castings, 
photoengraving sheets and. plates, etc. 


India Plans Conservation 


The newly organized government of 
India contemplates formulation of a strict 
policy of conservation and planned utili- 
zation of mineral resources according to 
Indian Information, a magazine distrib- 
uted by the Indian government among 
Washington news correspondents. 

Contrary to widespread impression, 
says that magazine, India is not “enor- 
mously” rich in minerals. Only iron, 
aluminum, magnesium, manganese, titan- 
ium and thorium ore and mica occur in 
plentiful supply. Otherwise India’s min- 
erals are of decidedly limited extent. 
It quotes an Indian government report 
as follows: 

“A study of the list of minerals for 
which India has to depend largely or en- 
tirely on foreign imports indicates that 
India is deficient in certain minerals of 
strategic importance, namely tin, tungsten, 
lead, zinc, nickel, graphite, and the 
liquid fuels. 


Economic Series Completed 


The United States Tariff Commission, 
as a result of the publication of three ad- 
ditional reports, has completed its series 
on “Economic Controls and Commercial 
Policy in the Latin American Republics.” 
The new reports cover El] Salvador, Gua- 
temala and’ Honduras, the first being 
available at 15 cents and the other two 
at 10 cents each from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 








HOUSE COMMITTEE VISITS EUROPE: These members of 
the House Armed Services Committee are shown just 
before boarding a plane at National Airport in Wash- 
ington for an inspection tour of Europe. Left to right: 





Joseph L. Pfeifer (Dem., N. Y.); Leroy Johnson (Rep., 
Calif.); Dewey Short (Dem., Mo.); Margaret Chase Smith 
(Dem., Me.); C. W. Bishop (Dem., Ill.); Gordon Can- 
field (Dem., N. J.); and John E. Fogarty (Rep., N. J.) 
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Dollar Shortage 
Forcing France 
To Cut Imports 


Machinery and_ industrial 
equipment purchases to shrink. 
Nation produces more coal 
and ore 


PARIS, FRANCE 
DOLLAR shortage will force France 
to cut importations from the United 


. States, thus following Britain’s example. 


Gasoline imports, almost all of which 
are bought for dollars, will be stopped 
immediately. All other dollar imports 
will be suspended except a few essen- 
tials previously contracted for, such as 
cereals, coal and fats and a few items 
for France’s overseas territories. 


In July France had planned to spend 
$600 million the last six months of this 
vear. Several weeks ago this figure was 
brought down to $450 million and now 
it has been scheduled not to go further 
than the $293 million worth of essen- 
tial imports already contracted for. This 
means few imports of machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment and consequently a 
severe blow to the Monnet plan for re- 
conversion and recovery. 


Dollar Shortage Studied 


This dollar shortage problem is the 
one that the 16 nation conference is now 
trying to master. The actual difficul- 
ties have led to a French austerity pro- 
gram the first step being the cutting of 
the national bread ration to 200 grams 
or 50 grams less than the lowest ration 
during the war. On the labor front a 
decree was published that will put 
France on a 48 hour week. 


The bread ration is a very serious af- 
fair as the French eat more bread than 
any other people. Countrywide agita- 
tion among salaried workers for lower 
living costs and more bread spread to 
Paris recently when a crowd of public 
and private employees assembled and 
protested against insufficient ration, the 
bad quality of bread, lack of meat and 
milk and the constantly increasing cost 
of living. There were strikes against the 
bread ration cut and the insufficient pur- 
chasing power of wages at the Peugelt 
automobile factcries and in some other 
places. These were largely led by com- 
munists. 


The French government program did 
not meet with general approval. In or- 
der to prevent a general] rise of indus- 
trial prices Premier Ramadier asked for 
subsidies for coal and steel, but he re- 
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LOTS OF PROP: One of the 
most striking aircraft on display 
at the British Society of Aircraft 
Manufacturers show at Radlett, 
Eng., is the “Wyvern Mark 1”, a 
naval torpedo-fighter plane with 
an 8-bladed propeller. NEA 
photo 


ceived little support in the Assembly, 
and he was obliged to limit them to coal, 
this subsidy being finally granted. The 
steel subsidy had been included in the 
1947 budget for 7554 million francs. 
The consequence of this cancellation will 
be a rise in prices of about 20 per cent 
which will be added to the 25 per cent 
increase allowed last March. 

The economic situation is complicated, 
one of the causes being a catastrophic 
harvest. Latest estimates predicted a 
harvest not exceeding 3,300,300 metric 
tons as against 4,060,000 tons in 1946 


and a yearly average for the years pre- 
ceding the war of 6,230,000. 

Coal production in July increased by 
553,000 tons, or 16 per cent over June 
when the figures dropped owing to 
miners’ strikes. Coal deliveries to France 
exceeded the July quota by 16 per cent, 
United States furnished 250,000 tons 
more than expected and shipments from 
Germany especially from the Saar also 
exceeded the quota by 8 per cent. The 
United States furnished 70 per cent of 
the coal imported by France in the first 
seven months of this year. 

Extraction of iron ore from French 
mines increased slightly in July with 58 
per cent of the 1938 average as against 
51 per cent in June. Limited use and 
insufficient exports are holding down ore 
production. 

The number of blast furnaces in op- 
eration rose to 68 compared with 66 in 
June and 81 in 1938. Pig iron produc- 
tion in July was 82 per cent of the 1938 
figure. Steel production index reached 
91 as against 90 in June. Production of 
rolled steel at index 91 remained at about 
the June level. 

The production of passenger cars in- 
creased in July while truck production 
fell off by about 10 per cent. 


June 1947 July 1947 


Passenger cars 4,775 5,090 
Motor trucks 5,407 4,860 
Other vehicies .... 323 320 


10,240 


The French trade balance for Julv 
showed a deficit of $96,400,000 which 
represents 24.5 per cent of the total 
value of foreign trade for the month. 

France imported from the United 
States various goods for a total of $73,- 
640,000; she exported to the States $2,- 
840,000 of her products. 


American Industrialist Optimistic About 


Chances for Britain’s Economic Recovery 


ALTHOUGH the British economic cri- 
sis is grave, Britain’s chances of recovery 
seem excellent when compared with the 
situation faced by France. This was the 
opinion of A. E. Gibson, president, Well- 
man Engineering Co., Cleveland, who 
returned recently from a two months’ 
business trip to Great Britain and France. 

Mr. Gibson went to Europe on sales 
representation matters for the Wellman 
company in Britain and in connection 
with 84 ship-loading cranes that the 
company is building for the French gov- 
ernment, to be used at the major Atlan- 
tic and Mediterranean ports both in 
France and North Africa. 

“I was impressed with the spirit of 
the British people and the lack of it 
with the French,” he said. 


Malnutrition is bad in France, he indi- 
cated, where this plus a general feeling 
of hopelessness contribute to pathetic 
production records. In the Wellman 
executive’s opinion, the French morale 
is very poor. “This made as alarming 
an impression upon me as anything I 
saw during my entire trip,” he declared. 

Added to all this, he went on, there 
seems to be no incentive in France for 
production or mechanization because the 
government appears to be engaged in 
WPA-like projects to make as many jobs 
as possible to prevent unemployment. 
He also described how mechanization is 
curtailed by the myriad of rules and reg- 
ulations concerning labor-saving machin- 
ery that are enforced by’ the powerful 
French unions. 








Employers’ Aid 
To Handicapped 
Gets Attention 


Survey of 109 companies 
shows work performance 
ranks equally with that of 
non-handicapped 


UP TO this year a relatively small 
number of manufacturers have been in 
the spotlight for their achievements in 
training handicapped men and women 
and putting them on steady jobs within 
their capacity. 

Companies that have figured in the 
discussions to date include mainly {n- 
ternationa] Harvester Co., Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp.. Ford Motor Co., A-C 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors 
Corp., Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
Northrop Aircraft Inc, 

This situation probably will change 
and a large number of additional em- 
ployers given public recognition in con- 
nection with observance of this year’s 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week which is scheduled to be- 
gin Oct. 5. The committee in charge 
has initiated action whereby radio broad- 
casters and newspaper and magazine rep- 
resentatives will be given entree at plants 
where handicapped persons are at work. 
As a result, it is expected, there will be 
a lot of publicity for the employers who 
have contributed to this good cause. 


Drive Started in 1945 


Under Public Law 176, the first Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week was held in 1945. In the 
drive put on that year by the United 
States Employment Service, 13,439 
handicapped persons, including 8141 vet- 
erans of the armed services, were put to 
work. In the 1946 drive 29,439, in- 
cluding “19.200 veterans, were placed. 


This year, it is hoped, jobs for many 


more will be found. 

Recently. on behalf of the Veterans 
Administration, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics conducted a survey among 109 
companies that employ some 11,000 
handicapped persons. The result was of 
a positive character; the handicapped 
workers give just as good a performance 
as non-handicapped in the same jobs. On 
the other hand, the handicapped have 
considerably lower turnover and ab- 
sentee records than the non-handicapped. 

Among informed government men, 
there is a belief that the number of 
handicapped men and women of adult 
age in the country number in the neigh- 
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borhood of 23 million. Whether this 
figure is anywhere near correct nobody 
knows. But it is certain that the num- 
ber is large. The training and employ- 
ment of the handicapped in jobs for 
which they are suited is seen as a sure 
way of increasing the country’s produc- 
tive power, of enlarging general pur- 
chasing power, and of improving the 
scale of living. 


Seven-Months Payrolls 
Exceed Total for 1940 


Steel industry payrolls for workers di- 
rectly engaged in the production and 
sale of iron and steel products for the 
first seven months of 1947 exceeded the 
payroll for the entire year 1940, accord- 
ing to the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. The 7-months total was $1,121,- 
808,000. 

Total wages paid by the steel industry 
during July dipped from the June level, 
reflecting reduced operations largely as 
a result of idleness at the coal mines in 
early July. Thus, total wages and sal- 
aries paid to steelworkers during July 
amounted to $163,166.000, compared 
with the June total of $167,625,000. 


Average hours worked by hourly, 
piecework and tonnage employees in 
July was 85.9 hours, compared with 
38.1 hours weekly in June. 

Total employment in the industry 
amounted to 623,400 persons in July, 
slightly higher than the 622,600 em- 
ployed in June. 

The average hourly wage for July for 
wage earners amounted to $1.539, com- 
pared with $1.547 for June and $1.351 
in July, 1946. 

Employment and payroll data for the 
entire industry are based upon actual 
reports for 120 companies representing 
over 93 per cent of the industry. All 
these figures exclude wages and salaries 
of workers of steel companies engaged 
in activities other than iron and steel- 
making. 


Unions Claim Membership 
Of 15 Million Workers 


Labor_union membership at present 
numbers about 15 million workers in the 
United States and Canada, somewhat 
fewer than 500,000 being in the latter 
country, according to the Department 
of Labor. 

The figures were reported by the vari- 
ous unions and, consequently, may be 
regarded as maximum. 

American Federation of Labor reported 
its affiliates have more than 7,500,000 
members, while Congress of Industrial 
Organizations unions reported approxi- 
mately 6 million, Other unions reported 








in the neighborhood of 1,750,000 mem- 


bers. Total union membership, says the 
department, numbered less than 3 mil- 
lion in 1933. 


Bliss Expects Demand for 
Its Products To Continue 


E. W. Bliss Co., Detroit, anticipates 
a demand for its products, mechanical 
and hydraul.c heavy machinery for metal- 
working, rolling m.lls and can-making, 
for some time to come, Marshall Smith, 
president, has reported. 

Mr. Smith stated that the backlog at 
present totaled $21 million, compared 
with $28 milion at the start of the 
year. He stressed that this did not re- 
flect a drcpping off in bookings, but 
rather a stepping up in production. Book- 
ings are running at about the rate of 
last year’s billings. 

Mr. Smith also predicted that earnings 
for the last half of this year would be 
substantially at the rate reported for the 
first six months of 1947. The company 
showed a net profit of $1,611,869 for 
the first half. 


Sworn in For Third Term 
on U.S. Trade Commission 


William A. Ayres was sworn in for 
a third term as a member of the Federal 
Trade ‘Commission earlier this month. 
The new term, for seven years, begins 
Sept. 26. 

On June 26 President Truman reap- 
pointed Mr. Ayres for a third term, and 
he was confirmed unanimously by the 
Senate on July 23. Commissioner Ayres, 
a Demucrat whose legal residence is in 
Wichita, Kans., was first appointed to 
the commission in 1934 by President 
Roosevelt who also reappointed him in 
1940. Before his appointment to the 
commission, Mr. Ayres had been a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives for 
18 years, serving from 1915 to 1921 
and 1923 to 1934. 


Continued Heavy Demand 
Reported by A. O. Smith 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, re- 
ports that demand for its major products, 
including tubular products, auto frames, 
water heaters and process and pressure 
vessels, far exceeds supply, with deliver- 
ies for some tubular items extending into 
1951. 

The company has budgeted about $11 
million for plant expansion and improve- 
ments since the close of the war, and 
has spent all but about $1,500,000 of 
this amount. Largest single project in 
this program is the $4,500,000 Kanka- 
kee, Ill., plant where home water heaters 
are being produced. 
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Students, Teachers Leave Summer 
Jobs in Industry as Schools Reopen 


Withdrawal to cause little difficulty in steel and metalworking 
plants, as labor supply generally is adequate. Temporary work- 
ers praised by management for performance. Served to bal- 
ance employment during vacation periods 


WITHDRAWAL of thousands of col- 
lege and high school students and teach- 
ers from the steel and metalworking 
plants where they have been working 
during the summer months will cause 
little hardship in the industry. 

Steel and metalworking labor supply 
in most centers is fairly adequate, except 
in highly skilled classifications, a survey 
by Sreew’s editors indicates, and the 
loss of teachers and students as autumn 
school terms start will not cause any di- 
minution of activity. A few exceptions 
are noted where the labor supply is 
short. In the Youngstown, O., district, 
the labor shortage is reported to be more 
critical than during the war and the 
loss of 2000 summer workers is felt keen- 
ly. Cincinnati metalworking shops and 
foundries report an acute shortage. 

Metalworking executives generally ex- 
press satisfaction with the performance 
of the summer employees recruited from 
the schools. Their employment served 
to fill in the gaps made by vacations for 
regular employees where a staggered va- 
cation plan is used. Vacation gaps have 
been increased by a general liberalization 
of vacation schedules. 


Performed Many Jobs 


The summer workers performed many 
jobs, principally clerical, laboring, plant 
protection and inspection. Instructors 
from vocational schools often were 
placed in jobs requiring higher skills. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. has ini- 
tiated a supervised training program for 
college undergraduates. This is designed 
to encourage their return in succeeding 
summers and eventual ful] time employ- 
ment after graduation, Several hundred 
such students were employed in the com- 
pany’s mills during the past few months 
and the company reports the plan is 
werking out well. Several other com- 
panies have similar programs. 

More college students were available 
for summer employment this year than 
during the past several for the reason that 
most schools have abandoned the year- 
round speed-up schedules and returned 
to normal schedules with summer vaca- 
tions. Many members and aspirants for 
college football teams seek to condition 
themselves for football through labor 
in metalworking plants. Metalworking 
management has found productivity of 
these men to be above average. 
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Fewer plants are employing youths un- 
der 18 years of age than formerly. Dur- 
ing the war, legal restrictions on the em- 
ployment of these youths were some- 
times winked at due to the acute man- 
power shortage. Now, however, the 
metalworking companies are able to em- 
ploy more mature persons and the young- 
sters find employment in the service in- 
dustries. 

A year ago, fairly large numbers of 
teachers were abandoning their schools 
for the better paying jobs in industry. 
Salary increases for teachers now have 
lessened this trend. 

With a few exceptions, steel] and met- 
alworking companies now are able to fill 
their labor requirements. Many areas re- 
port a surplus of fairly well trained 
workers who gained their experience 
during the war. The return of veterans, 
plus frequent curtailments due to short- 


' ages of materials, has served to provide 


an adequate supply of workers. 

The exceptions generally are in the 
more highly skilled job classifications. 
Bricklayers, electricians and other con- 
struction workers often are scarce. Union 
restrictions on employment of any but 
union card holders have discouraged the 
employment of temporary workers on 
these jobs. 


Revising Labor Bulletins 


Due to provisions of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act, all bulletins interpreting the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and its admin- 
istration are being revised by the Labor 
Department’s Wage & Hour Division. 
Four revisions so far have been pub- 
lished—but they do not reveal any sig- 
nificant changes. One is a revision of 
the bulletin dealing with general cover- 
age under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
as amended by the Portal-to-Portal Act. 
The other three deal with application of 
the law to farmers’ co-operatives, the for- 
estry and lumbering industry, and the 
exemption provisions for seamen. But 
others in preparation, states Adminis- 
trator William R. McComb, will show 
significant changes; they will deal with 
problems such as those concerned with 
hours. worked, and will merit careful 
study by personnel men and other in- 
terested executives. 





Two high school teachers who have returned. to the classroom 

after spending the summer working in Youngstown Sheet & 

Tube Co. plants. Upper left, John McDougall, checker in the 

cold strip department; lower right, Lester E. Held, property 
protection department 
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All Around the Show 


—you'll find Hyatt Roller Bearings in 
the great new metal working machines 
Oo © © & exhibited by the country’s leading 
Seen Nae machine tool builders. 

showing Hyatt's —and you'll see Hyatt Roller Bear- 
nee ings on display at the Hyatt Booth, 

BOOTH 433 No, 433. 

The Show, and Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ings, are both a great tribute to the 
progress of the Machine Tool Indus- 

try. For there is hardly a type of ma- 
chine tool made that we don’t use in 
the manufacture of our bearings. 























A section of the 









Better machine tools make better 
bearings. And better’ bearings make 
good machine tools better. That is 

_why we are proud that today’s better- 
than-ever Hyatt Roller Bearings are so 
well and widely represented at this 
greatest of all Machine Tool Shows. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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By A. H. ALLEN 9 Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 





Ford purchasing department reorganization brings many bene- 
ficial changes in procurement of $700 million worth of ma- 
terials, parts, supplies and equipment. Commodity research de- 


partment set up to aid buyers 


DETROIT 

GENERAL overhaul of the purchas- 
ing department of Ford Motor Co. which 
last year alone placed orders for over 
$700 million worth of materials, parts, 
supplies and equipment, has been under 
way for over a year, and a progress re- 
port on the reconstruction was presented 
before the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion in Chicago recently by the chief 
carpenter on the job, Albert J. Brown- 
ing, vice president and director of pur- 
chases. 

At the start, in June, 1946, an out- 
side management consulting firm was 
called in to survey the entire purchas- 
ing picture and this group quickly de- 
termined a number of deficiencies in 
the organization. 

First there were too many people re- 
porting solely to the director—ten buy- 
ing divisions, three staff and service di- 
visions and two management assistants. 

Second, similar items were not being 
grouped for procurement by one buying 
department, resulting in duplication of 
effort and information. 

Third, there was lack of co-ordination 
between the service and _ staff depart- 
ments which meant failure to provide 
the necessary services to the buying 
group. 

Fourth, there was a_ breakdown in 
communicating information on basic pol- 
icy and control methods. 


Lacked Time for Planning 


Fifth, buyers had insufficient time to 
devote to forward planning and to anal- 
yzing their current work because they 
were spending more than half their 
time on detail and office routine. 

Sixth, there were many well-quali- 
fied men with needed knowledge and 
experience who were misassigned, and 
also important areas where technically 
qualified personnel was _ lacking. 

Seventh, many procedures were cum- 
bersome and out-of-date, requiring much 
unnecessary paper work. Nearly all 
branch plant purchases, for example, 
cleared through the home office and 
some carried six or seven signatures 
for relatively small local buys. 

These appear to be major flaws in a 
purchasing organization the size of the 
one at Ford, which over the years had 
gained the reputation among “peddlers” 
of being a pretty tough and cagey 
bunch. At any rate, steps were imme- 


diately taken to correct the trouble. To 
wit: 

1. A commodity research department 
was established to make studies and pro- 
vide both short-term and long-range in- 
formation on basic commodities such 
as steel, copper, lead, zinc and the like. 





Automobile Production 
Passenger Cars and Trucks—vU. S. 
Estimates by Ward’s Automotive Reports 


1947 1946 





January 373,872 126,082 
February 399,717 84,109 
March 441,793 140,738 
April 449,388 248,108 
a an 390,629 247,620 
June . 418,919 216,637 
July Ae . 396,932 331,100 
August 360,221° 359,111 
September 342,969 
October 410,510 
November 380,664 
December 380,908 
12 ms. 3,268,456 
* Preliminary. 
Estimates for week ended: 
Aug. 30 88,098 74,960 
Sept. 6 83,444 72,535 
Sept. 13 109,123 88,888 
Sept. 20 110,000 80,826 











2. A purchase analysis department 
was set up to help buying departments 
on> product and price analysis. This 
work includes the compilation of data 
on price and cost trends and analysis, 
information about the financial position 
of suppliers, analysis of products and 
manufacturing processes with a view 
to aiding buyers and suppliers in re- 
ducing costs without reducing profits 
below a reasonable level, preparation of 
information about cost accounting meth- 
ods, and making analyses of parts and 
attemping to simplify and substitute less 
critical materials. 

3. An administrative contro] depart- 
ment was assigned the job of providing 
control data and reports and _ assisting 
in improving organization and methods 
on a continuing basis. 


4. A central follow-up department 


was given the task of scheduling, re- 
leasing and following up shipments by 
suppliers to branch plants. 

5. A procurement services department 
took over the handling of the flow of 
papers and materials from other com- 
pany units, to act as clearing point for 
exchange of information and to provide 
normal office services for purchasing. 

6. The management and supervisory 
load on the purchasing director was di- 
vided by providing for two purchasing 
agents to co-ordinate buying groups— 
one for production parts and one for 
nonproduction materials. Then the ten 
buying divisions were condensed into 
seven departments and items reassigned 
into a more logical grouping. Each de- 
partment head was given a small staff of 
administrative personnel and _ purchase 
analysts to assist him and the buyers. 

There is the framework of the new 
Ford purchasing organization and, based 
on the number of former General Motors 
administrative personnel now on the 
Rouge payroll, there is more than a sus- 
picion the new structure closely paral- 
lels that of GM. 

Surveying the results of a year's op- 
erations, Mr. Browning concludes his 
commodity research department has done 
a good job. It has kept buyers up to 
date on commodity trends, both as to 
supply and price on a short and long- 
term basis. Formerly, buyers used such 
information as they could obtain from 
perusal of newspapers and similar sour- 
ces. Now they receive a comprehensive 
analysis of material and_ information 
gathered from a variety of sources and 
presented in usable form. 

Browning admits the commodity re- 
search men are not right all the time, 
but their advice has proved valuable 
and helpful. They have just completed 
another study of the steel outlook which 
indicates steel supply could be tight for 
some time to come, so Ford buyers have 
been working closely with suppliers to 
develop interim substitutes. For ex- 
ample, aluminum has been substituted 
for steel in  rubber-covered running 
boards, at a lower cost, a saving of 
18 lb of steel per car, and a reduction 
in car weight of 15 lb. Switching of 
headlamp housings from steel to alum- 
inum provided rustproof housings and 
saved 8 lb of steel per car. Further sub- 
stitutions point to the eventual saving 
of 200 Ib of steel per car, thereby 
permitting production of about 100,000 
more cars per year from the present 
steel supply—if the changes can be suc- 
cessfully adapted to manufacturing. 

Some of the proposed substitutions are 
impractical from a parts cost standpoint 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 
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CHECK IN HAND: Arnold Tucker, president of Tucker Corp., Chicago, 
accepts a check for $15,007,000 from Floyd D. Cerf, right, underwriter of 
the corporation’s common stock issue. The check consistutes a green light 


for Tucker’s venture into the manufacture of his radically different auto- 
mobile. NEA photo 











and would immediately revert to steel 
once it becomes plentiful. 

The purchase analysis department has 
proved valuable for the service it ren- 
ders to Ford buyers in the form of 
analyses of vendors’ operations, includ- 
ing the review and interpretation of fi- 
nancial statements and related operating 
data. An example of how this works 
is in connection with the request from 
a supplier for a substantial price ‘in- 
crease several months ago. Analysis of 
this supplier's operations as compared 
with those of a second supplier—a com- 
petitor—showed an unfavorable profit 
for the first company, although the ef- 
ficiency of the two companies was 
known to be comparable. Investigation 
disclosed that the first supplier was in- 
curring losses in operations other than 
production for Ford. The second sup- 
plier states he was planning no price in- 
crease and was given a larger share of 
Ford business; shortly thereafter the 
first company voluntarily withdrew its 
price increase and agreed to hold prices 
for the balance of the year. Estimated 
saving from this negotiation ran around 
$300,000 a year. 

Continuous studies of cost and price 
relationships between items manufac- 
tured by Ford and those bought on the 
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outside are in process to assist buyers in 
negotiations with suppliers, in determin- 
ing the validity of prices quoted, and to 
assist suppliers by pointing up elements 
of costs which are in excess of Ford 
costs. Studies of new-type products 
are being made to ascertain whether or 
not their adoptign will result in cost 
savings. An example cited by Brown- 
ing is a study of the “speed nut” type 
of fastener, which served as a guide to 
“decisions which will result in savings 
to the company in excess of $3 million 
a year.” 

Another unusual analysis of a price 
pattern dealt with quotations on a 
steering gear housing from a certain 
source. Investigation developed the fact 
the manufacturer was paying 98 cents 
for a rough malleable casting which 
Ford was buying for 63 cents. Arrange- 
ments were made for the supplier to buy 
the castings at the Ford price. 

A comparison of material costs for 
steel wheel assemblies and of steel blank 
sizes showed a Ford plant was using 
heavier stock than a supplier used for 
the same part. By changing to the 
lighter gage, Ford saved 3 cents per 
wheel. A modification of paint spray- 
ing technique saved another 1 cent, and 
the supplier has suggested a design 


change on the rim which has been ap- 
proved by Ford engineering and will 
bring an estimated annual savings of 
$64,000. 

A simple change in design of the 
1947 model steering wheel cut the price 
19 cents per wheel and gave a more at- 
tractive part. Elimination of two slots 
on the hand crank ratchet saved 8 cents 
per car. Browning estimates studies of 
this sort will save the company a total 
of at least $10 million a year. 

Application of a firm policy of work- 
ing closely with suppliers “begins at 
the reception lobby and continues from 
that point.” Ford purchasing depart- 
ment has no “buying hours” and unless 
a buyer is tied up with another supplier, 
a visitor does not wait. If what he has 
to offer cannot be used, he is told why 
and, it is hoped, leaves with a better 
feeling for the company. If he has 
something of interest, the buyer stays 
with him, arranges for tests and for con- 
tact with engineering, manufacturing, 
sales or other divisions of the Ford com- 
pany. 

Browning is not satisfied his purchas- 
ing reorganization job is finished—far 
from it. He feels paper work and re- 
cord-keeping can be improved and sim- 
plified, commodity research and pur- 
chase analysis techniques can be bet- 
tered and used to greater advantage, 
and personnel can be appraised better 
and special abilities used more fully. As 
a matter of fact, on the latter score, a 
full-scale buyer development program 
has been started within recent weeks. 


Offers Incentive System 


Studebaker has offerd an incentive 
system to its 14,000 employees, under 
terms of which they could earn a 20 per 
cent bonus if hourly production of pas- 
senger cars were boosted 12 per cent 
and of trucks 17 per cent. The pro- 
posal was stated to be unacceptable to 
officers of the union loca] at the plant, 
but was to be submitted to a vote of 
employees. Management of the com- 
pany stated the offer would be with- 
drawn at once if quick approval was 
not forthcoming. 


New Connecting Rod Bearing 


Automotive engine specialists are stud- 
ying with interest a new type of con- 
necting rod bearing with high load-car- 
rying characteristics and comparatively 
low cost. It is a_steel-backed type, 
containing a thin copper-lead bearing 
alloy plated with silver and indium. By 
manufacturing the bearing in strip form 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. has been 
able to trim the cost down to where it 
has attractive automotive possibilities, 
particularly when engines with stepped- 
up compression ratios come into pro- 
duction. 
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Flash-Welded Aluminum (or Steel) Sash Hits 
New Production High on ~-tedeval~ Welder 
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Note that in many cases 
the two sections mitre 
joined are not alike either 
in size or shape. 






It’s a Federal F4 Flash 
Welder 







Flash Butt Welding Setup » 
<q Flash Mitre Welding Setup 






NOTE THIS TEST: 


THE JOINT BREAK IS IN 


HOLS —y PARENT METAL HE manufacture of strong, light-weight metal sash received a great 
impetus when Federal pioneered development of resistance welders to 
automatically weld butt or mitre joints of intricate cross-sections. 





It now takes about one second of welding time to flash a mitre joint stronger 
than the parent metal on the Federal F4 Flash Welder shown above. It is 
typical of present day equipment which is helping fabricators of aluminum sash, frames 
and doors to attain a new high production output. This “four-in-one” machine, equipped 
with combination cams (a new feature) is adaptable to either aluminum or steel sash, with 
simple changes of gears and tap settings. In addition, it welds either mitre or butt joints. 
Alternate setups are made simply by rotating the clamp assemblies as shown in the 
smaller illustrations. 


A few of the many special sections now being production welded in aluminum are shown 
at left. Production rates vary with the cross-section and method of loading, but all are 
in high output range that makes other methods unprofitable by comparison. 


This, as the evidence shows, is the modern way to make metal sash with rigid unbreakable 
joints, which finish nicely. It is typical of the short-cutting, cost-saving methods possible in 
all sorts of metal fabrication with the use of Federal resistance welding. It’s time to find 
out how this applies to YOUR production. 


SUBSIDIARIES MACHINE AND WELDER aw eR 


Sommer and Adams Co., Warren— SPECIAL HIGH PRECISION MACHINES 
The Warren City Mfg. Co., Warren—WARCO PRESSES and PRESS BRAKES : 
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Celebrate Silver 
Anniversary at 
Chevrolet Plant 


Automotive assembly facility 
at Janesville, Wis., has pro- 
duced 1,830,000 
trucks in 25 years 


cars and 


JANESVILLE, Wis., assembly plant 
of Chevrolet Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., recently celebrated its 
silver anniversary. Included in program 
arranged by R. W. Podlesak, plant 
manager, was an open house which was 
attended by several thousand residents 
of the Janesville area. 

In 25 years of operation the plant has 
produced more than 1,830,000 cars and 
trucks, most of which have been dis- 
tributed in the midwestern states. Con- 
structed in 1919 on a 122-acre site by 
Samson Tractor Co., the property was 
acquired by Chevrolet in 1922 and con- 
verted into an automotive assembly 
plant. 

Since its acquisition, according to 
E. S. Wellock, assistant manufacturing 
manager in charge of all Chevrolet as- 
sembly plants, the unit has been en- 
larged three times, and today em- 
braces 802,908 sq ft, including space 
occupied by Fisher Body Division. An 
addition to the latter's office building 
is now being completed, and an exten: 
sion is being added to the assembly 
plant to provide more storage space and 
better conditions for workers. 

The Janesville plant has a capacity of 
520 cars and trucks every eight hours, 
but present operating level is restricted 
by materials shortages, principally sheet 


steel. 


J. & L. Awards Contract for 
Mine Modernization Project 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, recently awarded a general con- 
tract to F. H. McGraw Co., New York, 
fer consolidation of coal mining opera- 
tions at Vesta Nos. 4 and 5 mines in 
Washington County, Pa., and construc- 
tion of a three-part coal operation and 
Once the entire 
program is completed after an estimated 
two years, the equipment will produce 
18.000 tons of washed coal per day. 


coal cleaning plant. 


General Electric Opens 
Coshocton Plastics Plant 


Termed the largest plant of its kind 
in the country, the new General Electric 
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LOCOMOTIVE LAUNDRY: This. semiautomatic washing machine will give 

the Pennsylvania Railroad’s electric locomotives a bath in 15 minutes, 

compared with the nearly three hours previously required for hand clean- 

ing. Aided by jets of steam, oxalic acid and water, the revolving brushes 

Machine was designed and built by 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., and is installed in the railroad’s Sunnyside 
yard in New York 


clean both sides and running gear. 








plastics manufacturing works at Coshoc- 
ton, O., which officially opened a week 
ago, more than doubles the company’s 
capacity for producing laminated plastics 
products. 

Designed and built by Austin Co., 
Cleveland, it comprises three buildings 
with the principal manufacturing build- 
Other 
buildings include a power house and a 


ing covering 235,820 square feet. 


plant for making plastics varnishes. H- 
section trusses, which were shop and 
field welded, were used throughout the 
framewerk. 

Use of 51-ft trusses in combination 
with 41-ft jack trusses throughout all 
portions of the building makes it pos- 
sible to accommodate all production de- 
partments in an integrated straight-line 
layout. Added flexibility is provided by 
use of movable steel partitions. 

Air-conditioning and special wall con- 
struction were employed to maintain 
close control of temperature and humid- 
ity required in the functional storage and 


build-up departments, prepared material 
storage and treated material roll storage 
departments. 

Largest press in the plant is a 5000 ton 
unit capable of producing laminated 
sheets 50 x 100 in. Another giant press 
forms sheets 30 x 110 in. while other 
presses range from 10 to 1800 tons. 


Dearborn Motors Purchases 
lowa Farm Equipment Firm 


Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit, mar- 
keting organization for Ford tractors and 
Dearborn farm equipment, has purchased 
Wood Bros. Inc., Des Moines, Iowa, 
manufacturer of farm equipment. Pur- 
chase price was not disclosed. 

Frank R. Pierce, president of Dear- 
born, will succeed W. Harold Brenton as 
president of Wood Bros. Other per- 
sonnel and policies will remain un- 
changed, Mr. Pierce said. The Iowa 
firm is currently producing 75 corn pick- 


ers daily. 


STEEL 

















meters... 


Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Strong Steam Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, has been formed as a subsi- 
diary of Strong, Carlisle & Hammond 
Co. to operate the Steam Specialty Divi- 
sion of Ajax Iron Works, Corry, Pa., 
which the new corporation recently ac- 
quired. 

—o— 

National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, plans 
to open a completely mechanized coal! 
mine near Morgantown, W. Va., to pro- 
duce metallurgical coal for Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va., a subsidiary. Cost 
of buildings and equipment is estimated 
at $5 million. 

oe 

Cabl-Ox Corp., Chicago, has been 
newly formed at 6 N. Michigan Ave. to 
manufacture and merchandise the Cabl- 
Ox wire rope clamp, vise and allied wire 
rope products. 

a ae 

Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Pittsburgh, 
announces it will resume manufacture 
of solid glass block on or after Oct. 1. 
The product was discontinued during 
the war. 

—o— 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., 
has redesigned control surfaces on its line 
of personal planes for an all-magnesium 
structure. The flaps, ailerons and ele- 
vators were formerly of weod and fabric 
construction. 

iabatbicies 

Henry Disston & Sons Inc., Philadel- 
phia has appointed Steel Distributors Inc., 
Philadelphia, as distributor for the Disston 
line of tool steels in Philadelphia and 
surrounding areas. 

—_—O0— 

Alco Refrigeration Co., Cleveland, dis- 
tributor of compressors and air condition- 
ing equipment, has changed its name to 
Alco Refrigeration Sales & Service Inc. 

entitgtiig 

C, G. Hussey & Co., warehousing firm 
for copper, brass and nonferrous metals 
and supplies, has moved to 3900 N. 
Elston Ave., Chicago. 

Spang-Chalfant Division, National Sup- 
ply Co., Pittsburgh, has awarded a con- 
tract to Rust Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, 
for construction at Ambridge, Pa., of a 
continuous bloom heating furnace with 
a capacity of 60 tons an hour. Spang- 
Chalfant makes tubular products. 

—o— 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, will soon install the highest rated 
single-phase transformer it has ever built 
at Snohomish substation of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration near Everett, 
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Wash. The transformer has a top out- 
put of 83,333 kva, 
Senitisiies 

Petrol Terminal Corp., Philadelphia, 
has purchased for $3,250,000 an oil re- 
finery in Texas City, Tex., operated dur- 
ing the war by American Liberty Oil Co. 
The plant produced 100,000 barrels of 


gasoline per month during the war. 


—o— 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, announces that, with new orders 
for 3600 freight cars, the company’s Has- 
kell & Barker plant at Michigan City, 
Ind., now has 9300 cars on order. 
—o— 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chicago, has 
completed an oxygen manufacturing 
plant in Buffalo which will supply 
oxygen to users in the medical and in- 
dustrial fields in Buffalo and vicinity. J. 
J. Kelly is in charge of the Buffalo 
branch. 

—0-—— 

Lakey Foundry & Machine Co., Mus- 
kegon, Mich., has purchased for $88,- 
952 surplus service facilities built by the 
government at the company’s Muskegon 
plant at an original cost of $284,503. 

Sutin 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Roch- 
ester, N, Y., reports it plans to establish 
a small manufacturing plant in Canada, 
probably at Midland, Ont. The facility 
will make lenses for sale in Canada onlv. 

—()-— 

War Assets Administration is offering 
for sale or lease an airplane plant in 
Wichita, Kans., built by the government 
at a reported cost of $29 million and 
operated during the war by Boeing Air- 
plane Co. Covering a land area of 185 
acres, the plant includes 10 main build- 
ings. 

, ona( 

Marmon-Herrington Co. Inc., Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of trolley coaches, 
trucks and other vehicles, has introduced 
a 48-passenger trackless trolley coach. 
The new model weighs 18,000 pounds and 
uses aluminum and steel alloy construc- 
tion, 

intel 

Aerco Corp., Hollydale, Calif., sub- 
sidiary of Adel Precision Products Corp., 
this month began production of a gen- 
eral purpose farm tractor. The unit is de- 
signed for use on farms of 10 to 100 
acres, 

ied 

War Assets Administration is offering 
for sale or lease a magnesium metal and 
alloys plant in Painesville, O., which has 


a rated capacity of 36 million pounds 

per year. The facility was operated dur- 

ing the war by Diamond Magnesium Co. 
—o— 

Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, engineering 
and construction firm and designer and 
builder of industrial and power plant 
machinery, recently honored Thomas E, 
Doyle in recognition of his 54 years’ 
service as an employee and officer of the 
company. Firm also inducted 87 new 
members into its veterans’ organization 
which now has a membership of 325. 

—o0— 


Skill-Kraft Homes Inc., manufacturer of 
prefabricated houses, has leased a portion 
of the surplus Goodyear plant No. 536, 
Akron, for 11 months beginning Oct. 1. 
Lease provides for the use of 50,800 
sq ft of space at a rental of 41 cents per 
sq ft for half and 10 cents per sq ft 
for the other half, payable monthly. 


—— 


E. W. Bliss Co., Detroit, maker of 
metalworking machinery, presses, dies, 
rolling mills and can-making equipment, 
has transferred its sales offices for the 
New York métropolitan district and for 
export from Brooklyn to 19 E. 47th St., 
New York. 

—o— 

Wheeling Machine Products’ Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., manufacturer of steel 
tubing, pipe couplings and pipe nipples, 
has moved to its new plant on U. S. 
Route 40. 

oe ee 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of pneumatic tools, 
hoists, drills and contractors’ tools, in 
the next 30 days plans to occupy its 
$1 million plant addition at Aurora, IIl. 

—o— 

Hydro-Line Mfg. Co., Rockford, IIl., 
manufacturer of air and hydraulic cy- 
linders, special machinery and equipment, 
has named Hydraulic Straightening & 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, as its sales rep- 
resentative in southern California and 
Arizona. 

—o— 

United Aluminum Castings Co., Cleve- 
land, producer of aluminum and alumi- 
num alloy castings, has moved to 3471 
W. 140th St. 

eet 

War Assets Administration is offering 
for sale or lease an aircraft parts plant 
in Southington, Conn., formerly operated 
by United Aircraft Co. The plant com- 
prises a 40-acre tract, a main factory 
and office building and eight other struc- 
tures. 

—o— 

Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, has purchased for $6 million a 
surplus 100-octane gasoline refinery in 
Richmond, Calif. 
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Jump in Auto Output 
Sparks Industrial Pace 


A NEW postwar peak in automobile manufacture off- 
set a drop in steel ingot output and permitted the in- 
dustrial production rate in the week ended Sept. 13 to 
nse substantially. Also contributing to the gain were im- 
provements in railroad car loadings and electricity distri- 
bution, the latter again reaching a new all-time peak by 
ascending that week to 5,053,300,000 kilowatthours. 

Net effect of the changes from the preceding week 
was a 7-point gain that placed Sree.’s industrial pro- 
duction index for the week ended Sept. 13 at 160 per 
cent of the 1936-1939 average. 

AUTOS—In setting a new postwar record, auto produc- 
tion in the week ended Sept. 13 reached 109,123 passen- 
ger cars, trucks and busses, compared with 83,444 in the 
preceding week. Previous postwar peak had been 108,- 
472 units in the week ended Mar. 22. 

STEEL—Settlement of a wildcat railroad strike at Pitts- 
burgh is permitting a recovery in steel ingot production, 
which, because of the strike, fell in the week ended 
Sept. 13 to 82 per cent of capacity, lowest rate since 
the Fourth of July holiday week. The loss of produc- 
tion aggravates the supply-demand situation in steel, 
particularly in the flat-rolled products. 

COAL—Effect of Labor Day was to cut bituminous coal 
production to 10,640,000 net tons in the week ended 


Sept. 6. In the preceding week, output had totaled 12,- 
029,000 tons, one of the best weeks since the miners’ 
new wage contract became effective. 

PRICES—Sftady advances in prices pushed the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale price index for the week 
ended Sept. 6 up 0.9 of a point over the preceding 
week's level. Now at 154.9 per cent of the 1926 average, 
the index is 27 per cent above a year ago and only seven 
per cent below the all-time peak of May, 1920. 
WAGES—Reflecting the inflationary movement, average 
hourly earnings for all manufacturing industries rose in 
July to 123.4 cents from June’s 122.7 cents. However, the 
July increase in hourly earnings represented a lessening 
in the rate of gain compared with previous months this 
year, the Bureau of Labor Statistics said. 
CONSTRUCTION—Expenditures and employment in the 
construction field rose to new postwar peaks in August, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Expendi- 
tures totaled $1.4 billion, compared with $1.3 billion in 
July, and contractors employed 1,948,000 men, a 14 per 
cent rise over August, 1946. 

CASTINGS—Work stoppages, vacations, hot weather 
and continued tightness in the steel supply cut July ship- 
ments of steel castings to 116,956 tons, 16 per cent below 
the June movement of. 139,031 tons. Meanwhile, new 
orders were received in sufficiént volume that even 
though there had been no drop in shipments the order 
backlog would have shown a gain. At the end of July, 
unfilled orders totaled 473,923 tons, compared with 
445,475 tons at the end of June. 
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————PIGURES T8135 WEEK 
INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)t 

Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ... 4,721 4,923 

Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 2,005 1,968 

Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) : 5,173 5,159 

Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ... j $122.8 $57.4 

Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 109,123 83,444 83,501 
® Dates on request. {1947 weekly capacity is 1,749,928 net tons. 1946 weekly capacity was 1,762,381 net tons. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 83 809 906 

Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) . Shaft. et Bea es 60 78 

Money in Circulation (in millions of ‘dollars) $28,742 $28,749 $28,223 

Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago)t None —1% —2% 
+ Preliminary. t Federal Reserve Board. 


Prior Month 
Week Ago 
93.0 94.0 


$28,499 
+49% 
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Men of Industry 


te, RALPH H. ISBRANDT 


Ralph H. Isbrandt has been named 
chief chassis engineer, and John C, Wid- 
man, chief body engineer of Kaiser-Fra- 
zer Corp., Willow Run, Mich. Mr. Is- 
brandt has been vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Firestone Aircraft 
Co., Willow Grove, Pa., and in earlier 
years served variously with the A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, Willys-Over- 
land Motors Inc., Toledo, O., Buick, 
Nash, and the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. Mr. Widman, in charge of 
the Ford Motor Co. body research de- 
partment for the past two years, previ- 
ously served for 15 years with the Mur- 
ray Corp. of America, Detroit. 

—— 

Vance R. Parker has been appointed 
sales engineer covering the Dayton, O., 
area for E. W. Bliss Co., Detroit. He 
has been associated with the company 
for the past 12 years, and was formerly 
sales engineer in the New York area. He 
recently returned from a special assign- 
ment tour of Latin America for the com- 
pany. 

~—{) 

A. Gordon Spencer has been appointed 
manager of the branch office recently 
opened by the George L. Nankervis Co., 
Detroit, which will service the Saginaw 
Valley district. Mr. Spencer formerly 
was chief metallurgist at the Chevrolet- 
Flint Division of General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 

assed 

A. Eynon, Portsmouth Stee] 
Corp., Portsmouth, O., has been promot- 
ed from assistant general manager to gen- 
eral manager of the corporaton. He suc- 
ceeds L. D. Huestis, who has retired as 
general manager but will remain as con- 
sultant on coal and coke, 


Ernest 


—)— 
H. Barnett has been appointed vice 
president and general manager of Wel- 
land Electric Steel Foundry Ltd., Wel- 
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JOHN C. WIDMAN 


land, Ont., Canada. Before joining the 
company three years ago, Mr. Barnett 
had been director of research for the 
government-owned Electric Steels Ltd., 
Three Rivers, Que., and previous to that 
had been with the Shawinigan Chemicals 
Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
ialebiies 

Paul Weathers has been appointed vice 
president and chief engineer of Airdesign 
Inc., transformer manufacturer, Upper 
Darby, Pa. He will have charge of ‘all 
factory operations. For 16 years Mr. 
Weathers had been associated with RCA 
at Camden and Indianapolis, where he 
headed many engineering groups in the 
sound and electronic equipment field. 

—oO— 

Baker Bros. Inc., Toledo, O., an- 
nounces the following changes in its 
organization: George E, Hallenbeck, pres- 
ident, has been elected chairman of the 
board. He is succeeded as president by 
4. L. Baker, formerly vice president and 
general manager, who retains the latter 
position. Herbert L. Tigges, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, has been elected 
executive vice president; R. K. Chapman, 
secretary and treasurer, re-elected to the 
same position; M. E, Fischer, superin- 
tendent, elected vice president in charge 
of manufacturing; Thomas L. Hallenbeck, 
research engineer, elected vice president 
and director of engineering; Glo Temple 
continues in the position of chief engi- 


neer, 
on 


John W. Lohnes, district sales man- 
ager of the Vanadium Corp. of America, 
New York, has been appointed general 
sales manager of the Internationa! 
Graphite & Electrode Corp., St. Marys, 
Pa. He served with Vanadium for 11 
years, and prior to that, had been with 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

—o— 


A. Douglas Proctor, associated for the 


STANLEY GLASER 


past nine years with Heald Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass., as sales and service 
engineer working with dealers all over 
the country and British Columbia, has 
become associated with Harrington-Wil- 
son-Brown Co., New York, as_ branch 
manager at Hartford, Conn. 


——{()—— 


Stanley Glaser has been appointed to 
the post of manager, radio section of the 
Crosley Division, Avco Mfg. Corp., Cin- 
cinnati. Prior to joining Crosley Divi- 
sion, Mr. Glaser has been associated with 
Goldblatt Bros., Chicago, and previous 
to service during the war with the U. S. 
Army Air Corps., he had been general 
manager of the Star Radio Co., Wash- 
ington. 

on} 

Charles R. Moffatt, director of adver- 
tising of the U. S. Steel Corp., New York, 
will retire Sept. 30 after 40 years’ con- 
tinuous service with the corporation. Mr, 
Moffatt was named advertising manager 
of the Illinois Steel Co., in 1919. When 
that company was consolidated with 
Carnegie Steel in 1935, he became ad- 
vertising manager of the new Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. Three years later, 
he was appointed the first director of 
advertising of the United States Steel 
Corp., continuing in that capacity until 
the present time. 

—O— 

Harry Y. McCool Sr., superintendent 
of maintenance, Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., Canton, O., in the Steel & Tube 
Division, has retired. He is succeeded 
by Leland S. Steiner, assistant superin- 
tendent of maintenance for the last two 
years. 

ae 

William B. Frey has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago branch, Mont- 
gomery Elevator Co., Moline, Ill. He 
will supervise company sales operations 
in northern Illinois, Wisconsin, part of 
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SUNICUT... 





Enables Gear Manufacturer to Increase Feed, Speed, and Tool Life; and to Improve Finish 


Since changing to Sunicut, a manufacturer of steel-mill gears has in- 
creased production by 22%, improved finish, and added greatly to the 
life of his gear cutters. 

Operation: Cutting 44” herringbone gears. 

Machine: Dominion herringbone gear generator. 

Materials: Stainless steel, high carbon steel, bronze, other alloys. 

Cutting Oil: Sunicut. 
This case is just one of thousands in which experienced produc- 
tion men have found that Sun ‘‘Job Proved"’ cutting oils help to increase 
production and to improve quality as well. 


Sunicut is a clear, free-fiowing cutting oil, produced by an 
exclusive Sun process. It has high lubricating value and has excellent 
heat-dissipating and anti-weld properties. It makes possible heavy cuts 
at high speed while accuracy and satin-smooth finish are maintained. For 
full information call your Sun Cutting Oil Engineer or write Department S-8. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 
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Minnesota and Indiana, Michigan and * 


Ohio. He formerly had been connect- 
ed with the Los Angeles office of the 
Pacific Coast Elevator Co. 

—_—0O-— 

Dr. Gurdon M. Butler Jr. has been 
appointed a senior engineer of the Re- 
search Division, Carborundum  Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. He formerly had 
been associate director of research of the 
Tool & Die Steel Division, and later 
was chief metallurgist at the Dunkirk, 
N. Y., plant of Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. 

—o— 

American Foundrymen’s Association an- 
nounces the chairman of its nine-man 
1948 nominating committee is Sheldon 
V. Wood, president and general man- 
ager of Minneapolis Electric Steel Cast- 
ings Co., and immediate past president 
of the association, 

Other committee members are Fred 
J. Walls, Detroit, office manager in that 
city for International Nickel Co., and 
president of AFA for 1945-46: Williom 
M. Ball Jr., Cincinnati, foundry super- 
intendent of Magnus Brass Division of 
National Lead Co.; Robert E. Haley, Los 
Angeles, owner of Advance Aluminum & 
Bronze Co.; Russell F, Lincoln, Cleve- 
land, president of Russell F. Lincoln & 
Co.; Henry B, Hanley, Rochester, N. Y., 
foundry manager of American Laundry 
Machinery Co.; Lloyd D. Wright, Ge- 
neva, N. Y., superintendent of U. S. Ra- 
diator Corp.; L. Edward Roby, Peoria, 
Iil., superintendent of Peoria Malleable 
Castings Co.; and Earl M. Strick, Erie, 
Pa., finishing superintendent of Erie Mal- 
leable Iron Co. 

—o— 

Poole Foundry & Machine Co., Balti- 
more, Md., announces appointment of 
C. M. Murray, Toronto, Ont., as exclusive 
Canadian representative in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec for the sale of 
Poole flexible shaft couplings. 

eciiies 

S. J. Ryan has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Tin Plate Sales Divi- 
sion, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheeling, 
W. Va. He joined the corporation in 
1924, and has been a salesman, traveling 
out of the Chicago district office. 

—o-——- 

The Brown Instrument Division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, announces the following ad- 
ditions and promotions in the sales and 
service engineering staft: . Edward B. 
Kohl has been transferred to Corpus 
Christi. He previously had been with 
the Houston, Tex., branch office of the 
company. I. K. Farley has been trans- 
ferred from the Philadelphia branch of- 
fice to Houston, John D. Root, formerly 
instructor at the Brown School of In- 


strumentation, has been named sales engi- 
neer at Philadelphia. E. Curt Richards 
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has been transferred from the general 
sales department to the New York sales 
engineering staff, Thomas Pitts has been 
appointed industrial sales engineer at 
the Charlotte branch office. The follow- 
ing have been added to the company’s 
branch office field service engineering 
staffs; William E. Brittain, Edward J. 
Chance, Ethron B. Deebel, Gerald R. 
Dryden, John W, Forbes, Carl R. Haug, 
Willard A. Holm, Roger F. Lederer, Al- 
bert J. Leonaitis, Elgin H. Lochte, John 
E. Luttrell, Kénneth Shapleigh, Clayton 
K. Taylor, Robert H. Walker, and Frank 
M. West. 


—-+()— 


Thomas A. Claiborne has joined the 
Vanadium Corp. of America, New York, 
in the engineering sales department. He 
will cover the petroleum production and 
refining fields from his headquarters in 
Houston, Tex. 


—Oo—_ 


Walter Pons of the engineering depart- 
ment of Copperweld Steel Co., Glass- 
port, Pa., has been promoted to sales engi- 
neer, and will cover Indiana and the 
southern peninsula of Michigan. He will 
make his headquarters at Chicago. 


a , aaa 


William L. DuPree has resigned as 
factory manager for the Lennox Furnace 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y., and has taken an 
option frem the company to purchase 
one of its foundries. 

—o— 


Edwin R. Jyng has been appointed 
manager of industrial sales for Clark Con- 
troller Co., Cleveland. His new duties 
will embrace application of Clark ap- 
paratus to steel and other heavy indus- 
tries. He has been Atlantic Coast regional 
manager for most of the 17 years he has 
been associated with the company. 

—o— 

Rear Adm, William Granat, U. S. Navy 
(retired), has joined the firm of Lester 
B. Knight & Associates Inc., Chicago. 
During his career in the Navy, he had 





EDWIN R. JUNG 


been head of the metallurgical, metal- 
lographic, physical, and chemical lahor- 
atories, U. S. Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, engaged in the research and de- 
velopment of ferrous and_ nonferrous 
metals and various materials for ord- 
nance use, and later spent many years 
in the Navy Department with the Bureau 
of Ordnance. 
a 

Selma M. Andrews has been named 
director of Hotpoint Institute, appliance 
research and test center and use-value 
training headquarters for Hotpoint Inc., 
Chicago, subsidiary of General Electric 
Co. 

~—O— 

Fred C, Schulz has been named oper- 
ating manager, Associated Lines Sales 
Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron. He 
has been a district credit manager for 
the Tire Division. Herman C. Wey has 
been appointed assistant to the manager 
of passenger car tire sales, Replacement 
Tire Sales Division. He succeeds Edwin 
J. Lewis, who has been named manager 
of petroleum company sales. L. R. Kelt- 
ner, superintendent, Akron Tire Division, 
has been named manager of the Los 
Angeles plant to succeed P. W. Perdriau, 
who assumes Mr. Keltner’s former post 
in Akron. 

—O—— 

The American Welding Society has 
elected Joseph G. Magrath as executive 
secretary of the society. He had been 
sales manager of the McAleer Mfg. Di- 
vision of Climax Industries Inc., and 
had previously been associated with Air 
Reduction Sales Co., New York, where 
during the war he was active in the ex- 
ploration of welding, cutiing and braz- 
ing, and other flame-treatment processing 
of welded fabrication. He had been 
active in the wo-k of the New York sec- 
tion of the American Weldiug Society, 
and served for several years as chairman 
of publicity and programs. 

cues 

John J. Tapper, works manager at IIli- 
nois Tool Works, Chicago, manufacturer 
of metal cutting tools, has been selected 
to attend the 12th session of the Advanced 
Management Program to be held at Har- 
vard University from Sept. 17 to Dec. 
13, a group representing all phases of 
industry and business. 

—o— 

Dr. Clarence K. Morehouse, dry cell 
battery specialist, formerly with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, has been en- 
gaged to do research work on battery 
problems for the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. and Bond Electric Corp., divi- 
sions of Olin Industries Inc., East Alton, 
Tl. 

lesilineaibs 

Will‘'am M. Dougherty has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president, United 
States Rubber Co., New York. He joined 
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GraybaR can tell you—and will supply it 


Whether you need a trumpet blast, a clang, buzz, howl, or whir-r-r-r 
— Graybar distributes the signal device that will produce it at the 
level required to penetrate any noise in your plant. 

A Graybar Signaling Specialist can help you plan the best signaling or com- 
munication system for any requirements. We distribute industrial horns, sirens, 
howlers, buzzers, electric bells; annunciators; fire-alarm systems; public- 
address systems; Webster Teletalk intercommunication systems; Edwards 
Lokator code-paging or calling systems and interior telephone systems; and 
accessories for all signaling systems. 

Our near-by office can simplify your job of getting everything electrical. 
It’s still impossible for us to maintain complete stocks today — but, if you plan 
ahead with us now, chances are the items you want will be available when you 
need them. Graybar Electric Company. Executive offices: Graybar Building, 
New York 17, N.Y. 4750 
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Who's a 
Graybar 
Specialist? 





Every Graybar Representative, of 
course, is an electrical specialist — 
with the intelligence, knowledge, 
and experience to make sound rec- 
ommendations on everyday elec- 
trical applications. But even a super- 
man couldn’t be an expert on all the 
items we handle! That’s why, at each 
of our 18 key houses, there are 
Graybar Specialists in lighting, 
power apparatus, signaling and com- 
munication, inside and outside elec- 
trical construction. These men have 
intensive experience in their respec- 
tive fields and are competent to 
handle complex technical problems. 
The services of both your Graybar 
Representative and near-by Special- 
ists are always available to you. 
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the company’s commercial research de- 
partment 25 years ago, and, after serv- 
ing in various positions, was elected an 
assistant secretary in 1941, which posi- 
tion he will retain. 

—)— 

Col. Luke Harris has been elected a 
director and vice president in charge of 
sales, Lockheed Aircraft Service Inc., 
subsidiary of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank. Calif. 

—o— 

David Y. Robinson has been named 
sales manager of electric heating units, a 
new line for Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New 
York. 

—o— 

Changes in the Stamford, Conn., Divi- 
sion of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New 
York, are as follows: William R. Hoyt, 
general manager, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge of 
production, and will have headquarters 
at the company’s executive offices in New 
York. Mark A. Miller, assistant general 
manager, has been named general man- 
ager of a new plant to be established 
near Roanoke, Va., which will manufac- 
ture automotive and other specialty locks, 
the manufacture and sale of which will 
be transferred to the new plant from 
the Stamford Division. J. Bryan Wil- 
liams Jr., special assistant to the general 
manager, will succeed Mr. Hoyt as gen- 
eral manager of the Stamford Division 
Hugh J. Mathews, assistant secretary of 
the company, will be transferred from 
the New York offices to the Stamford 
Division, and will supervise all account- 
ing and office procedure, as well as con- 
tinue his duties as an officer of the com- 
pany. 

—)— 

R. C. Hoff has been appointed factory 
manager in charge of engineering and 
production at the Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa. 

—O— 

J. Gerald O'Malley has been named 
superintendent of the new cold drawn 
bar mill now nearing completion at the 
Brier Hill works, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown. He has been 
connected with American Steel & Wire 


Co. at Worcester, Mass. 
tte pom 
William W. Bane. has been named 


assistant traffic manager of the American 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Warren, O. He 
joined the company in January as assis- 
tant to the traffic manager. Previously he 
had been connected with Empire Steel 
Corp., Mansfield, O., Rappold Co. in 
Warren, O., and the Copperweld Steel 
Co., Glassport, Pa. 
—o— 

Frank A, Burns has been appointed 
public relations representative of Colum- 
bia Steel Co., Pacific Coast subsidiary of 
U. S. Steel Corp. He will cover southern 
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California, Arizona and southern Nevada 
area. For the past five years Mr. Burns 
has been assistant director of public re- 
lations in Columbia’s San Francisco gen- 
eral office. 

—o— 

A. F. Fisher has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president of Telechron Inc., sub- 
sidiary of General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. He had been vice president 
in charge of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing since 1945. Harold E. Blackburn has 
been named field sales manager for the 
company. 

—o— 

K. Blair Benson, formerly of General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
been appointed senior engineer of United 
States Television Mfg. Corp., New York. 

a 

A. R. Welton, who joined Sperry Corp., 
New York, two years ago, has been 
elected vice president of the corporation, 

—o— 

Franklin J. Zielsdorf, chief industrial 
engineer of Oliver Corp., Chicago, has 
been appointed manager of the corpora- 
tion’s Springfield, O., farm implement 
plant. 

—o— 

Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O., an- 
nounces promotion of H. L. Mills, indus- 
trial engineer, to superintendent of indus- 
trial relations. G. T. Marshall, director of 
personnel, has been named superinten- 
dent of the maintenance department. 

—)— 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced the addition of four new mem- 
bers to its sales personnel: David P. 
Williams, formerly vice president, Vulcan 
Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, Pa., is now 
representing the company in the Pitts- 
burgh sales district. Lawrence R. Malm, 
formerly at the Irvin Works, Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corp., also has been as-. 





TROY T. ALVERSON 
Appointed assistant manager, Dust & Fume 
Control Division, American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. Noted in 
STEEL, Sept. 15 issue, p. 82 


signed a sales territory in the Pittsburgh 
district. W. H. Ritenbaugh, transferred 
from the company’s knife department at 
the Pittsburgh plant, is now a sales engi- 
neer, selling Heppenstall chipper knives 
to the paper and pulp industry. E. V. 
Alderson, chief accountant of the com- 
pany, has been appointed statistician for 
the Pittsburgh sales department. 
—o— 

Hubert E. Snyder has been appointed 
managing director of the Toncan Culvert 
Manufacturers Association. He has been 
associated with the Penn Metal Corp., 
Philadelphia, since he retired from the 
Army two years ago. Prior to the war he 
was engaged in culvert manufacturing at 
Elmira, N. Y, The association recently 
moved its offices to Room 909 Midland 
Bldg., Cleveland. Mr. Snyder succeeds 
P. H. Pickering, resigned. 

—oO— 

Tom Mason has been appointed re- 
gional manager in the central district of 
Crosley Division, Aveo Mfg. Corp., Cin- 
cinnati. He previously had been man- 
ager of the Cincinnati branch of Ohio 
Appliances Inc. 

—o— 

John S. Lennox has retired from the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
after 41 years’ service. After working in 
the testing department and _transform- 
er engineering department of the com- 
pany, he was transferred to the power 
transformer commercial section in 1923, 
and was later appointed traveling power 
transformer specialist. From 1941 until 
his retirement he also served as general 
assistant to the sales manager. 

—O— 

Arthur C. Pearson, Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., 
will be transferred, Oct. 1, from the 
Philadelphia office to New England, 
where he will be associated with Frank 


ME 


CARL STUGARD 
Who has been appointed manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of Cincinnati Milling & Grind- 
ing Machines Inc., Cincinnati. Noted in STEEL, 
Sept. 15 issue, p. 87 
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LOREN E. BOYSEL 
Appointed body engineer at Willys-Overland 
Motors Inc., Toledo, O. Noted in STEEL, 
Sept. 15 issue, p. 86 


J. Clark in covering Massachusetts and 

nearby territory. Howard L. Wright also 

will be transferred at that time from the 

New York state territory to Philadelphia. 
—o— 

Benjamin E. Sivyer, formerly divisional 
sales manager in Milwaukee for Chain 
Belt Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed 
Wisconsin district sales manager for the 
company. 

—o— 

Eugene Barry has been elected to the 
board of directors of McQuay-Norris 
Mfg. Co., St, Louis, producer of piston 
rings and other automotive parts. Mr. 
Barry is a partner of Shields & Co., 
New York. 

—o— 

Z. G. Taylor has been appointed assis- 
tant manager, Manufacturing Division, in 
the lamp department of General Electric 





LAWRENCE C. FLICKINGER 
Appointed chief chemist for the Youngstown 
district, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. Noted 

in STEEL, Sept. 15 issue, p. 87 


Co., at Nela Park, Cleveland, and H. F. 
De Long has been named to succeed 
Mr. Taylor as manager of the depart- 
ment’s lamp works. Mr. Taylor succeeds 
G. E. Burens, who recently joined Tele- 
chron Inc., as vice president in charge 
of manufacturing. 
—O— 

Thomas A. McHugh has been ap- 
pointed New York representative of 
Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

—o— 

Clarence M. Taylor has resigned as 
executive vice president of the Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, to establish his 
own business, which will be announced 
later. 

eile, 

Fred A. Glenn, superintendent of the 
finishing department, National Radiator 
Co., New Castle, Pa., has been appointed 


DR. MAXWELL GENSAMER 
Appointed assistant to director of research, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. Noted in STEEL, 

Sept. 15 issue, p. 86 


superintendent of the company’s New 
Castle plant, succeeding Edward L. Brun- 
dage, who has resigned. 

—)— 


The Reading Tube Corp., New York, 
announces election of Sam Sterling as 
vice president in charge of sales. Prior 
to his election as vice president, Mr. 
Sterling was general sales manager in 
charge of national sales. 

—v-- 

W. S. O’Connor has been appointed 
sales manager, Standard Tool Co., Cleve- 
land. He had been general sales manager, 
U. S. Gauge Division of American Ma- 
chine & Metals Inc., New York. 

Saeaiialt 

O. Fred Yando has been appointed 
manager of the Indianapolis sales district 
of Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 





OBITUARIES 


Frank H. Fairbanks, 56, president, 
Horix Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, died at his 
home in that city Sept. 13. He had 
served as president of the National 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute, and had been president of the 
Canners Machinery Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

—o— 

Howard E. Davis, 58, manager of 
sales of heavy chemicals in the Grasselli 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., died Sept. 13. 
He joined the organization in 1928 
when the Du Pont company purchased 
the Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 

—o— 

Carl A. Hanson, 36, sales manager of 
the Ellison Bronze Co., Falconer, N. Y., 
died Sept. 8 after a brief illness. 

—o— 

W. A. Ruhl, 48, works manager, Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Providence, R. L., 
died recently after an illness of sev- 
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eral weeks. He joined the company in 

1933, and previously had been con- 

nected with Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 
— 

Frank Armstrong, 72, until his retire- 
ment in 1943 a partner in the firm of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, died 
Sept. 13 at his summer home at Novelty, 
O. For a number of years he had been 
a director of the Interlake Steamship 
Co., and in 1940 and 1941 a president 
of the Interlake Iron Corp., Chicago. 

—o— 

Frederick H. Bultman, president, F. 
H. Bultman Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of gears and special machinery, 
died Sept. 5. 

—o— 

E. B. Mentel, 58, sales executive in 
the Seattle office of Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., died Sept. 7 of a 
Aeart attack. He started to work for 
the company in 1918, when it was 
known as the Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

—o— 
Royal F. Strickland, 64, for 32 years 


a member of the engineering staff at 
Nela Park, Cleveland, General Electric 
Co., died Sept. 13 in Jacksonville, Fla. 
For many years he was engaged in ex- 
perimental work in lamp development. 
He retired a year ago. 

aimee 

Bernard J. McKenna, 48, superintend- 
ent of the House Heating Division, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
died Sept. 14 in Cleveland. 

—0-- 

Edward F. Wagner, 67, secretary and 
purchasing agent, Kewanee Boiler 
Corp., Kewanee, Ill., died Sept. 15 
after a year’s illness. He had been as- 
sociated with the company 47 years. 

—o— 

Emil E. Hollander, 66, founder and 
retired president, Star Electric Motor 
Co., Bloomfield, N, J., died Sept. 11. 

oO 

Ferdinand Andrews, 80, former su- 
perintendent, furnace department, Rari- 
tan Copper Works, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
died Sept. 11. 















It is possible to forecast heat response of many 
steels by taking advantage of metallurgical 
information made available in the last 10 to 
15 years. In the first of a two-part article the 
author discusses the Lehigh system of analyz- 
ing weldability of hardenable steels 


WELDING of hardenable steels is frequently considered 
to be a problem in heat treating. Keeping this viewpoint 
in mind, the higher carbon and low alloy steels that be- 
come hard enough to crack upon heat treatment are in- 
cluded in this hardenable steel grouping. Since the weld- 
ing engineer concentrates on avoiding excessive hardness, 
he uses the latest metallurgical tools and information to 
avoid structures frequently sought in heat treatments. 

Today it is possible to forecast the heat response of 
many steels by taking advantage of metallurgical informa- 
tion made available in the last 10 to 15 years. Welding 
the hardenable steels logically falls into four distinct 
phases: 

I. An analysis of weldability based on the Lehigh 
system. 

Il. The use of S curves in studying weldability. 

III. Preheating and postheating to avoid martensite for- 
mations. 

IV. Selection of low hydrogen lime-ferritic electrodes 

for welding hardenable steels. 
Lehigh System: A very simple and highly practical ap- 
proach to alloy steel welding by the metallic arc process 
is found in the so-called Lehigh system worked out at 
Lehigh University.1. For detailed study, data are avail- 
able in a Guide to Weldability of Steels prepared by 
the American Welding Society. Since this publication 
offers a ready means to understanding some of the prob- 
lems of hardenable steel fabrication, it will be used ex- 
tensively to work out some examples. In order to further 
simplify matters, only the highlights will be considered, 
leaving the finer shading to be studied individually by 
those who wish a more detailed picture. 

Metallic arc welding involves high temperatures, sudden 
release of large quantities of heat in a small area and 
rapid cooling. Mild steel runs the gamut of these severe 
conditions without cracking. Alloy and higher . carbon 
steels frequently crack up. Therefore, the welding engineer 
must establish conditions that will permit the alloy and 
higher carbon steel to combat violent welding conditions 


Fig. 1—Angle of bend related to hardness 

Fig. 2—Jominy distance related to hardness 

Fig. 8—Factors influencing cooling rate 

Fig. 4—Effect of electrode diameter on heat affected 
zone hardness 

Fig. 5—Increasing travel speed spells increasing hardness 


Fig. 6—Joint design affects heat extraction 








Welding Hardenable 








on more equal terms in order to come out of the welding 
operation with full ductility and undamaged by cracks. 

To understand properly the Lehigh system, a very low 
alloy steel with enough carbon and manganese to present 
a typical hardenable steel welding problem will be select- 
ed. The steel to be explored is A-4037 with the analysis 
given in Table I. 

In this plan for evaluating the weldability of harden- 
able materials, a slow bend ductility of 20 degrees has 
been selected as the lowest safe value for average struc- 
tures that are not to be stress relieved after welding. Or, 
if stress relieving is practical, a slow bend ductility of 10 
degrees is permissible. These minimum requirements will 
be accepted. 

First step in the procedure is to heat treat a number of 
pieces of the alloy to be welded, bend these pieces and 
determine the angle of radial bend and the hardness. 
When this is done, a graph such as Fig. 1 may be pre- 
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Division Engineer, Electrode Division 
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pared. From this graph it is apparent that a ductility of 
20 degrees is equal to a VHN (Vickers hardness number) 
of 239, while a ductility of 10 degrees allows a VHN 
as great as 378. 

It is necessary to establish the hardness values that cor- 
respond to the ductility values that are being used. Hard- 
ness, as will be seen later when the Jominy test is in- 
tegrated into the program, cannot be used by itself. That 
is, hardness limits cannot be used alone in order to elim- 
inate the outlined ductility tests. The explanation lies in 
the fact that for different steels, hardness and ductility re- 
lationships vary. Table II proves this point by taking 
hardness levels of 200 and 350 VHN and comparing the 
ductilities of several steels at these hardnesses. 

Because many welding engineers more commonly deal 
in brinell rather than Vickers hardness numbers, the re- 
lationship between these two hardness values is given in 
Table III for a few of the more common points to be 





encountered in this particular treatment. 


Particular attention must be given to hardness of heat 
affected zone just outside the fusion zone. In order to 
relate cooling rates to hardness levels, it is necessary to 
make a simple Jominy hardness test. When this test is 
completed, the distances along the Jominy bar away from 
the quenched end are examined for hardness. 

This second test provides the welding engineer with a 
definite knowledge of the response of A-4037 steel to 
different rates of cooling. Thus, as Fig. 2 discloses, a 10 
degree bend angle in this steel corresponds not only to 
a Jominy distance of 9.0 (these distances refer to 1/16- 
inch increments from the water quenched end of the 
bar) but also to a 10 degree bend angle. 


Similarly, a much softer A-4037 steel with a slow cool- 
ing rate represented by a Jominy distance of over 24.0 
gives us a 20 degree bend angle. Now simple bend tests 
and equally easy to make Jominy test bar have established 
basic requirements to which the tables given in the 
Guide to Weldability can be applied in order to demon- 
strate other significant welding conditions. 

An attractive feature of this scheme is the fact that all 
work can be done with inexpensive test pieces and with- 
out making a single weld. Quite obviously, as the balance 
in Fig. 3 adopted from a presentation by Dr. Robert H. 
Aborn2? shows, cooling rate of heat-affected zone of a 
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hardenable steel is dependent upon heat input and heat 
extraction. 

Consider heat input for a moment. If a piece of harden- 
able alloy steel is heated with a paper match, nothing 
much happens. But if the same piece of alloy is heated 
with an oxyacetylene torch for a long enough time, the 
steel gets visibly hot and the metallurgical structure 
changes a great deal. So heat input must be important. 

Now look at heat extraction. Suppose the alloy steel 
piece is heated with the torch until it is at a tempera- 
ture of about 1800° F. If the piece is buried in powdered 
lime, it will cool very slowly and end up quite soft. But 
if, instead of being cooled slowly in powdered lime, it is 
plunged into water, the piece is hard, and if of a very 
hardenable composition, quite brittle. So heat extraction 
must be important too. 

This is, however, primarily a welding problem where 
heat input is governed by the size of electrode which in 
turn fixes other conditions such as welding current, arc 
voltage and speed of travel, Similarly, heat extraction is 
governed by the welding joint, by thickness of the steel 
and by the temperature of the steel. All factors of heat 





TABLE I 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF A-4037 STEEL 
Cc Mn P S Si 
0.35 0.85 0.015 0.017 0.29 





TABLE Il 
RELATIONSHIP OF BRINELL 
DUCTILITIES OF SEVERAL AND VICKERS HARDNESS 
CARBON AND LOW ALLOY NUMBERS 
STEELS AT DEFINITE HARD- Brinell VHN 

NESS LEVELS 200 200 
Angle of 250 250 
Radial Bend 300 801 
Steel in Degrees 350 360 
SAE 1020 26 400 419 
SAE 1035 
ta ' TABLE IV 
arate - INFLUENCE OF ELECTRODE 
ogee SIZE ON HEAT INPUT IN 
ae geen THE WELDING OF LOW AL- 
rtd LOY STEELS 
A-4037 Diameter Amperes Volts Kw 
SAE 3135 , \%, 120 29 
SAE 6145 . ae os 
NE 8620 " . al es 
Y% 350 33 11.6 
fa 475 36 7.1 


TABLE Ul 








TABLE V 
HARDNESS VARIATIONS IN THE HEAT AFFECTED ZONE OF 
A4037 STEEL AS AFFECTED BY JOINT DESIGN 
Remarks Joint Hardness 
Safe-Stress RelievedBead on plate or last pass butt 346 
Unsafe Tee fillet weld ae 438 
Safe-Stress RelievedFirst pass butt 334 
Safe-Stress Relieved First pass butt with back-up bar 369 





TABLE VI 
HARDNESS CHANGES IN THE HEAT AFFECTED ZONE OF A4037 
STEEL AS A FUNCTION OF PLATE THICKNESS 

Remarks Plate Thickness, Inches Hardness, VHN 
Safe-As Welded ‘ 233 
Safe-Stress Relieved Q 260 
Safe-Stress Relieved 3 281 
Safe-Stress Relieved 302 
Unsafe 392 
Unsafe 14 398 
Unsafe ; 458 





TABLE VII 
HEAT AFFECTED ZONE HARDNESS CHANGES WITH PLATE 
TEMPERATURE 
Remarks Plate Temperature, °F. Hardness, VHN 
Unsafe 32 410 
Safe-Stress Relieved q 369 
Safe-Stress Relieved 2 346 
Safe-Stress Relieved ‘ 321 
Safe-Stress Relieved 308 





input may be placed in one balance pan; factors of heat 
extraction may be placed in the other balance pan. As 
with any change in weights in balance pans, cooling rates 
are affected by changes in any of the individual influenc- 
ing factors. 

Some welding conditions are fixed by the welded 
structure itself while others can be manipulated by the 
welding engineer. In order to understand the question of 
heat input, three fixed conditions will be chosen: 

1. A single bead on 1/2-inch plate. 

2. The plate at room temperature of 75° F., and 

3. A welding speed of 6 inches per minute will be as- 
sumed. Selecting E6020 electrodes from 1/8 to 5/16-inch 
in diameter with logical values for current and arc voltage 
produces the data outlined in Table IV. 

Here the welding engineer comes to grips with his 
problem and settles the question of a suitable electrode 
diameter and type, which are only important at this point 
because of their contributions to the kilowatts of heat 
input. Later on, the electrode type will be discussed in its 
relationship to an overall joint of good quality. Although 
the data of Table IV ought to be reported in Fig. 4 in 
terms of Jominy distance, hardness values have been 
selected as the index for illustration. Of course, by means 
of Figs. 1 and 2, hardness, Jominy distance and ductility 
may all be related for this case history. Therefore, hard- 
ness, only because most everyone is more accustomed to 
dealing with hardness figures, has been chosen for the 
medium of outlining the role of electrode size in the story 
of heat affected zone hardnesses of hardenable steels. 


Fig. 4 shows quite conclusively that with a fixed rate 
of heat extracticn, increasing current and voltage reduces 
heat affected zone hardness. A most effective way of 
keeping values within safe bounds, remembering that 
hardness is only an index to ductility which is the im- 
portant consideration, is afforded the welding engineer 
through the selection of larger diameter electrodes. 

Having considered what happens when current and arc 
voltage increases because of larger electrode sizes, there 
remains the question of speed of travel. The answer is 
quite apparent. Faster speeds put less effective heat into 
the molten pool, that is, less extra heat for slowing down 
the cooling rate of the steel being welded, and the 
heat affected zone becomes harder as speed is increased. 

Still investigating A-4037 steel, it is quite easy to illus- 
trate this factor. Assuming a 3/16-inch electrode to be 
used at 225 amperes and 30 volts which give a Kw of 
6.8, a single bead on a 1/2-inch plate and welding at 
room temperature, the influence of welding speed can be 
evaluated. 

Fig. 5 graphically portrays the increasing hardness 
brought about as the speed of welding becomes faster 
and faster. Summing up this study of heat input, it has 
been shown that amperes, volts and travel speed combine 
to govern this side of the heat balance. 

Within limits, the welding engineer can control these 
factors of heat input. He can choose as large a diameter 
of electrode as his work will permit. He can operate the 
electrode at the highest practical amperage. He can, in 
general, do little about arc voltage as this value is preset 
by coating type and optimum welding technique with 
little opportunity for change. If a bead is being deposited 
on a steel plate, there is wide (Please turn to Page 110) 
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Design Considerations 
, for Carbide 


‘ SHEET METAL DIES 


se 
‘is Prime construction features of various blank- 
le ing and progressive dies and of blanking 
- punches are outlined here 
at 
its 
sh By EARLE GLEN 
= Carbide Die Engineer 
Carboloy' Co. Inc. 
a0) Detroit 
ns 
ty ’ 7 ‘ “re 
i IN GENERAL there are few important differences between 
* dimensional designs of carbide and steel dies. In cases where the job is 
im entirely new and a large die investment is involved, however, a try- 
out die of steel and then a duplication of this in carbide are recom- 
ry eee es : ; 
, mended. This permits modifying the original design before the carbide 
die is produced. 
te Tables of dimensional limits on Carboloy die and punch nibs, for 
es 


, the general use of die manufacturers in ordering carbides are now avail- 
O ° ge ‘ 
able. These indicate the amount of stock to be allowed on dies for 





at finishing, both outside and inside diameters for various sizes of dies and 
oi punches. The amount of excess stock generally recommended ranges 
) from 0.008-inch up, depending on size. 

A few of the typical dies, particularly the more recent develop- 
re ments in blanking dies and progressive dies employing cemented car- 
re bide, are reproduced here. Fig. 2 shows a typical carbide lamination 
is die for electric motors. Up to 2 million circular laminations have been 
to produced per grind with these dies. Stock is 0.025 silicon steel. 

m Another motor lamination die, Fig. 3, is one of five-stage progres- 

ac sive rather than indexing type, for motor rotors and stators. Combination 

d. die on which 8 million stainless steel, 30 per cent chromium radio tube 

s- parts were punched, drawn and trimmed without reworking dies once 

ve during the entire run, is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

of Fig. 4 shows nine-station die block using carbide nibs and sections 

at in the fifth and tenth station, first forming and cut-out dies. Part is 

ve tie-rod bearing. In service one year during which carbide stations pro- 
duced 5 million draws without maintenance and cut-out die 2 million 

ss operations for each resharpening. 

er Draw Die Design: Usual practice is to take just a light finishing grind 

aS on outside diameter of carbide nib and then grind steel case to fit nib. 

1e Dies must be so designed that inside diameter can be finished by grind- 
ing and/or lapping since carbides cannot be machined. This means 

se 

ash Fig. 1—Combination die on which 8 million 30 per cent chromium 

le stainless steel radio tube parts were punched, drawn and trimmed with- 

in out reworking dies once during entire run 

et Fig. 2—Typical carbide lamination die for electric motors. Up to 2 mil- 

‘h lion circular laminations are produced per grind 

d Fig. 3—Five-stage progressive motor lamination die for motor rotors 

) and stators 
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that segmental construction should be used for irregularly- 
shaped dies. 

Bearing length—and therefore overall height of nib— 
can be made somewhat shorter. Good lengths are %-inch 
for dies up to %-inch inside diameter and up to %-inch 
for dies with an inside diameter of 2 inches or over. Allow 
liberal back relief on exit side of bearing. 

Outside diameter of nib equals bearing diameter plus 
from 5/16-inch to 3/4-inch per side for wall thickness 
depending on die size. Where bell openings are large, 
use bell opening plus 3/8-inch on diameter. For irregu- 
lar shapes, use segmental construction for simplicity in 
finishing. 

On cupping dies make the outside diameter of nib 
larger than outside diameter of blank to keep all wear- 
producing action on the wear-resistant carbide. For ex- 
tremely heavy draws, as for “ironing” steel cups, the 
steel die case should be at least twice the outside dia- 
meter of the nib. On redraw dies, where cup is bottomed, 
extend the carbide nib below bottom of cup to provide a 
wear resistant lead for knock-out. 

If carbide nib and case are to be ground after assem- 
bly, relieve the case below the nib prior to assembly so 
that grinding wheel will not touch the steel when grind- 
ing the carbide. For shrink fit dies, use SAE 4340 
hardened to rockwell C 38 to 42. Carboloy draw die nibs 
are usually assembled in cases by shrink and press fitting 
in the normal manner. For segmental dies use shrink 
fit. Shrink allowances run from 0.0015 to 0.009 inch 
for dies from 1/2 inch to 6 inch inside diameter. Press 
fits follow the practice that is customarily used on steel. 

In progressive dies, nibs should be finished complete 
to size before assembling. Use locating fixture for assem- 
bling. Use mechanical strippers with carbide draw dies. 
Although successfully used in some instances, stripping 
on the back edge is not generally recommended. Prime 
design factors applying specifically to blanking, piercing 
and notching dies are: Carbide is generally assembled to 
back-up shoe by mechanical means. This avoids neces- 
sity of brazing, gives solid backing to the carbide and 


Fig. 4—Nine-station die block using carbide nibs and 
sections in fifth and tenth station, first forming and cut- 
out dies, Part is tie-rod bearing 


simplifies attaching. Four methods of mechanically at- 
taching nibs to shoes are available. 

1. Cap screws through preformed, countersunk holes 
in the carbide. 

2. “Through” hole in the carbide to accommodate a 
tapped section inserted by die manufacturer. These are 
anchored to prevent rotation. 

3. Use of machinable inserts in preformed blind or 
through holes in the carbide. Drilling and tapping is by 
die manufacturer—to location; inserts are imbedded at 
Carboloy. 

4. Clamping carbide to the shoe by using a steel ring 
fitting against a shoulder on the outside diameter of the 
carbide nib. Shoulder should be approximately 1/8-inch 
wide by approximately 1/4-inch high. 

Special carbide grades (55A and 55B) are used for 
blanking dies. These grades have been specially de- 
veloped for impact work of this nature, and are quite 
different from carbide grades used for cutting tools, for 
instance. Wall thickness needed for blanking dies de- 
pends on size of holes or inserts used. Minimum wall 
thickness is 5/16-inch, which corresponds to an insert 
size accommodating a No. 5 machine screw. For larger 
size inserts, correspondingly more stock has to be allowed 
around the insert. For a 3/4-inch stud or screw, minimum 
wall thickness would be 1-11/16-inches which allows 1/4- 
inch of stock around the insert. Usually it is better prac- 
tice to use a large number of small inserts rather than 
one or two big ones. 

Blanking dies may also be assembled if convenient by 
press fitting in the normal manner. Minimum stock thick- 
ness should be 1/2-inch, plus whatever is required for 
regrind, depending on quantity of parts that are to be 
produced. 

Where two or more holes have to be held in relation to 
each other, dies should be made in segments and finished 
on mating faces to bring holes in proper relation. This 
is due to slight variations in shrinkage during hardening 
of the carbide with its preformed holes. 

Shearing edges of carbide blanking or piercing dies 
should not be honed or touched up with a stone. Special 
caution should be observed that (Please turn to Page 109) 
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BY TELETYPE FROM CHICAGO: The big Machine 
Tool Snow at last has materialized and it lives up to all 
expectations. The copy for this page is being written in 
Chicago—some.of it at the show. 1 want to give a few 
flash impressions gained at first hand. 

The Machine Tool Show in the Dodge-Chicago plant is 
the most “comfortable” show that I have ever attended. 
Primary factors contributing to this are: Good manage- 
ment and skillful organization of the whole project by the 
National Machine Tvvl Builders’ Association and the man- 
agement firm of Clapp and Poliak Inc.; a light airy and 
symmetrical building all on one floor; a wood block floor; 
uncrowded exhibit spaces, that is, with ample room be- 
twecn machines; no undue noise such as loud speakers 
and exhibitors overflowing with friendliness and useful 
information. 


Well-Managed Machine Shop 


There is nothing of the Coney Island midway about this 
show. Rather, it is in appearance and in spirit a huge, 
modern and well-managed machine shop, fully equipped 
—not with the machines and tools of yesterday, but with 
those of tomorrow. Unlike the ordinary shop, however, 
it does not “specialize” in certain types of equipment in- 
volved in certain types of work. This huge machine shop 
features every variety of metalworking equipment used 
in every kind of manufacturing, whether it be small work 
or large work, single parts or the manufacturing of parts 
by the millions. 

There is no other shop in the world like this one which 
has been established for a “nine days’ run” in the Dodge- 
Chicago plant. Many exhibitors and many visitors wish 
that its operating lite could be extended beyond Septem- 
ber 26, which is the final day of its life as a “going con- 
cern”. Nine days is too short a time for complete ab- 
sorption of the lessons of this show by any one individual. 
That task is something like the feats of those foreign vis- 
itors who write books about the United States based on 
visits of two weeks. 

There is, unfortunately, little or no possibility that the 
period of the show will be extended. Therefore, the only 
answer is: Put more manpower on the information “ab- 
sorbing job”. Many companies are doing this, with the re- 
sult that many visitors are living in the steamboats “North 
American” and “South American” which are tied up as 
“hotels” in the Chicago River. 


MY VISIT WITH E. P. BULLARD: As far as I am 
concerned, the high point of Preview Day at the Big 
Show, September 16, was my visit and luncheon date with 
E. P. Bullard, chairman of the board of the Bullard Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. Bullard talked about the future 
more than he did about the past, even though he is a 
veteran of more than 50 years of experience in the ma- 
chine tool industry. 

As to the future, E. P. Bullard is firmly of the belief 
that it is inevitable in this country—if not throughout the 
world—that human beings will not do things which ma- 
chines can and should do. In other words, if pushbut- 
tons can be substituted for levers on machine tools, push- 
buttons there will be. Going a step further, he believes 
that on repetitive work and on form machining of various 
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kinds, the machine tool will be made to “push its own but- 
tons”, so to speak—thus taking the mental as well as the 
physical load off the operator’s head and shoulders. 

Not only does E. P. Bullard believe in these principles, 
he has them embodied in the machines which he is show- 
ing. In some of these automaticity can be turned on or 
turned off depending on the nature of the jobs that are 
involved. 

Mr. Bullard showed me some cartoons which he has 
had drawn to illustrate how the modem machine tools 
liave developed beyond the ability of the human operator 
to cope with their demands at top speed, and how engi- 
neering can meet this situation. In the one cartoon, an 
operator is shown furiously pulling levers on a carbide- 
tooled vertical boring mill. As the foreman watches his 
struggles, the workman exclaims “Boss, I can’t keep up 
with this machine at this rate!” 


Automatic Programming Engineers’ Answer 


The other cartoon shows the engineer’s answer in the 
form of several machines in which the control of opera- 
tions has been transferred from man to machine by means 
of automatic programming prearranged to make use of top 
cutting speeds without lag between phases of the ma- 
chining cycle. 

One operator oversees battery of machines in a super- 
visory capacity. These machines utilize to the utmost the 
60 minutes in the old-fashioned 60 minute hour, and the 
eperator earns his high wage as an expert supervisor of 
machines rather than as a mere puller of levers who be- 
comes progressively less efficient as he becomes more 
fatigued. 

So much for Mr. Bullard’s practical visions of the future. 
Now for some of his recollections of the past. As we were 
eating lunch at a tavern at some distance from the show, 
he recalled some things about the famous Paris Exposition 
at the turn of the century. 

He was one of eighteen young American machine tool 
men who participated in that exposition and lived together 
on a typical Paris pension. Many of those eighteen young 
men lived to become leaders in the American machine tool 
industry. One of them, for example, is Clayton R. Burt, 
chairman of the board, Pratt and Whitney, division of 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., with whom I had a friendly visit 
at the Chicago show on September 16. 

What does the future hold for the ambitious young fel- 
lows who are cutting their eye teeth at this Chicago Ma- 
chine Tool Show? Will history repeat itself? 
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In this discussion of fundamentals, the author compares techniques and de- 
fines terms, presents formulas applied to design and use of various kinds of 
mixers and burners for industrial installations 


S ALL gas combustion involves mixing of gas and 
A air, it is plain that the method of mixing must be 

important. It is so important that there are literally 
hundreds of patents on gas/air mixtures and mixing de- 
vices. Many manufacturers make such devices under 
many trade names, so the user has thousands of items from 
which to choose. 

However, all combustion systems fall into six fairly 
Separate air/gas 
entrances into combustion chamber; 2. nozzle mixing; 
3. partial premixing with open burners; 4. crude premix- 
ing with buried burners; 5. accurate, automatic, and com- 


distinct classifications. These are: 1. 


plete flow premixing; 6. compressor, automatic complete 
premixing. 


i8 


Each of these general combustion systems has certain 
important individual characteristics; when studying a parti- 
vular application each of these characteristics must be 
given consideration. Also, their effect on other factors and 
results should be evaluated. To secure a given result 
which will exactly meet specification, the combustion en- 
gineer must know not only what type of system to use, 
but exactly what combination of the various pieces of 
equipment making up that system will most exactly meet 
the requirements. 

The small school boy painting his first color picture 
knows only the primary colors. The famous artist, how- 
ever, can accurately differentiate between hundreds of 
color shades to put onto his canvas exactly the right shades 
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the furnace and out through a flue, the flame will proba- 


If we supply a pipe for air near the gas pipe and by use 
of blower force air into the furnace, we begin to have a 
sombustion system. Using valves and careful manipula- 
tion, we ean work the furnace temperature very high and 
put sufficient pressure in the furnace to be quite in- 
dependent of draft. Independent gas and air entrances into 
a furnace, either dependent or independent of draft, con- 
stitute the simplest and one of the oldest combustion 
systems. Glass tanks, open hearth furnaces and similar 
applications commonly use this system. Refinements, 
such as gas and air preheating and reversing cycles, 
improve control and economy. (Please turn to Page 103) 


wita | GAS COMBUSTION SVSTEM COMPHRATOR CAHRT ~ 
Fig. 1 (left) —Speed of uniform movement of flames of various gases ir air 
Fig. 2 (above)—Gas combustion system comparator chart 

in to make it a masterpiece. The average gas user merely 

ti- knows that gas burns. He looks to the combustion engi- bly keep burning. 

be neer to give him the masterpiece that will do his heating 

ad job as he wants it done. During the past 10 to 15 years 

ilt some of the results accomplished have been far ahead 

n- of the fondest hopes of the user. Let’s discuss the six 

e, general combustion systems. 

of System No. 1: Simplest system of combustion known 

et is a crack in the earth from which natural gas issues and 

becomes ignited in some manner. An improvement would 

re be a pipe with a valve to regulate the flame size. Now, 

v- if we point this flame into a chamber, closed except for 

of a flue, and if we allow enough air to get into the chamber 

eS around the gas pipe and keep enough draft going through 
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Fig. 1—Two halfs of 
mold for large blooming 
mill roll 
Fig. 2—Flask being low- 
ered into pit for pouring 
in vertical position 
Fig. 8—Pouring a roll. 
Plug {rom hole in bottom 
of ladle is lifted and 
metal flows down runner 
inside flask proper 
Fig. 4—Pneumatic ham- 
mers are used to chip ad- 
hering sand from roll 
surface 
Fig. 5—Grinding roll sur- 
face to mirror smoothness 


STEEL MILL ROLLS 


AKING steel mill rolls is a highly developed speciality, combining science and 

art, with emphasis on the latter. The science component is metallurgy; the 

art—practical cxperience. The accompanying photographs tell the story of how 
iron and steel rolls are made at the plants of Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pittsburgh. 

Practically all rolls, whether iron or steel are cast. First step in making a cast 
steel roll is the construction of the mold into which the molten metal will be poured. 
Fig. 1 shows two halves of the mold for a large blooming mill roll; these are formed 
inside steel forms called flasks. Iron half-rings, or chills, are placed in the flasks where 
the ridges are seen. These cause molten metal poured next to them to cool faster 
and improve grain structure of the steel so that the surface later can be hardened 
better. 

Special high-silica sand is shaped to form the finished mold, about 1/2-inch of 
sand covering the iron chills. A sweep, outline of which is similar to the contour 
of the roll, is used in shaping the sand in the flask. The smooth surface is then 
coated with a dressing, the two half-flasks dried in an oven and then clamped to- 
gether. Molten metal is poured through the two holes when the completed flask 
is stood on end. Since metal comes into the mold in a swirling molten from the bot- 
tom, large-headed nails are driven into the sand to keep it from being torn loose. 

Fig. 2 shows flask being lowered into the pit for pouring in a vertical position. 
Some rolls are so large that the mold for the sinkhead is not added until after the 
flask is in position. Sinkhead supplies excess metal at top of mold to take care of 
shrinkage of the metal as it changes from a liquid to a solid. 

All rolls are bottom poured, that is, the metal enters the bottom of the mold and 
rises to the top. Actual pouring, however, is done from the top as illustrated in 
Fig. 3. A lever lifts plug from hole in bottom of ladle and metal flows down the 








runner inside flask proper and enters the 
flask through gate at bottom. Centrifugal 
motion of metal as it enters keeps outer 
surface of metal in the mold free from 
sand and slag which rises upward on 
the surface and is deposited in the sink- 


head. 


Large rolls take several hours to con- 
geal and often more than a week to 
cool enough so they can be handled. The 
roll is then removed from the sand mold 
and taken to the chipping floor where 


pneumatic hammers chip adhering sand 





. 6—Mold for large plate mill iron roll is assembled and placed 
in pit ready for pouring 


. 7—Pouring a series of small rolls 


Fig. 8—Molten metal is poured into two runners at the same time 


from the surface, Fig. 4. After the sur- 
face is cleaned the roll is annealed. 


Roll is then rough machined and re- 
turned to the oven to be brought again 
to red heat. Taken from the oven, necks 
and wabblers, or couplings, are quickly 
covered so they will cool slowly, while 
the surface of the body is immediately 
air quenched to cool that part quickly. 
After this treatment the roll is put in a 
huge lathe and the necks, wabblers and 
body surface machined to exact dimen- 


sions. Final operation for rolls that must 


impart a high finish to the product, is 
the grinding of the surface to mirror 
smoothness as shown in Fig. 5. 

Techniques used in making iron rolls 
are fundamentally the same as for steel, 
but there are some important differences. 
Pig iron and scrap for iron rolls are 
melted in an air furnace, somewhat dif- 
ferent than an open hearth furnace in 
which steel is made. Chemical compo- 
sition is known for each piece of scrap 
as well as for the pig iron. 


(Please turn to Page 112) 
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It’s the cost of using a fastener that counts. Wherever maximum 
fastener strength is required . . . such as for engines and machine 
tools . . . it is True Fastener Economy to specify high-quality 
Cap Screws. 


RB & W Cap Screws for Utmost Security 


aw material that is subjected to the most rigid mechanical and 
physical examination . . . cold-forming on the most modern ma- 
chinery . . . continuous inspection at every stage of manufacture 

. . contribute to your assurance that RB & W Cap Screws will 
have uniformly high physical properties and a finish that enhances 
the appearance of the finished product. 

Such facilities as spheroidizing furnaces, close control heat 
treating, finest heading and threading equipment enable R B& Wto 
manufacture its products to meet the severe stress conditions and 
close tolerances required of highest quality Cap Screws. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


402 years making strong the things 


RB&W bolts, nuts, screws, rivets 
and allied fastening products are 
manufactured in a broad range of 
styles, sizes and finishes. 


° . 7 

Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., 
Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Additional sales 
offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Chattanooga, Portland, 
Seattle. Distributors from coast to 
coast. By ordering through your dis- 
tributor, you can get prompt ser- 
vice from his stocks for your normal 
needs. Also—the industry’s most 
complete, easiest-to-use catalog. 


UM HOLDING POWEp 














You Get T. F. E. When You 

1. Reduce assembly time to a minimum by savings through 
use of accurate and uniform fasteners 

2. Make your men happier by giving them fasteners that make 
their work easier 

3. Reduce need for thorough plant inspection, due to confi- 
dence in supplier’s quality control 

4. Reduce the number and size of fasteners by proper design 
5. Purchase maximum holding power per dollar of initial cost, 
by specifying correct type and size of fasteners 

6. Simplify inventories by standardizing on fewer types and 
sizes of fasteners 

7, Save purchasing time by buying larger quantities from one 
supplier’s complete line 

8, Contribute to sales value of final product by using fasteners 
with a reputation for dependability and finish 
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Engineering News at o Glance 





STUDIES DRAG PROBLEM: If flow 
of so-called boundary layer, thin layer 
of air that clings to the outer surface 
of an airplane in flight, can be kept 
smooth and orderly, present drag of jet 
airplanes may be cut as much as 15 per 
cent, according to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, Washington. 
Such a reduction would mean 15 per cent 
less power requirements and a direct 
increase of 15 per cent in range. One 
method under study for smoothing air 
layer involves use of suction to remove 
a small amount of the layer next to the 
plane. This would require using the air 
intakes to the jet engine to draw air in 
through slots ih the wing to remove the 
boundary air where desired. 


THICKER PLATING: Process for elec- 
troplating which markedly reduces _pol- 
ishing costs as well as providing an elec- 
tredeposit of great smoothness, increased 
density and decreased porosity is an- 
nounced by Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning Co., Matawan, N. J. A development 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp., the pro- 
cess involves a novel, periodic reverse 
plating cycle in which plating current is 
reversed briefly at short intervals. The 
New Jersey firm is now preparing to 
issue licenses for electroplating method 
as well as to engineer complete indus- 
trial installations involving its use. 


MORE REAR-END DRIVE: Propulsive 
thrust of hot gases blasting from the tail- 
pipe nozzles of jet engines are boosted 
as much as one third by an “after burn- 
er” devised hy Ryan Aeronautical Co. 
for the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Added thrust is accomplished by spray- 
ing more fuel into the tailpipe where 
its burning adds greater mass and veloc- 
ity to gases already in the jet exhaust 
stream. Reported to he the first Ameri- 
can “after burner” developed, the unit 
will enable pilots to use the added push 
to drive their planes throngh the com- 
pressihility harrier as flight approaches 
speed of sound.- It also can be used to 
provide added power on take offs. 


SURSTITUTED ZINC WIRE: Zinc al- 
loy wire was nsed in Germany to a large 
extent as a substitute for copper or aln- 
minum wire according to a report re- 
ceived hy the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Washington, from the British Intel- 
ligence Objectives subcommittee. Wire 
was produced almost entirely by rolling 
down cast hars to rod form then draw- 
ing it. The process is reported to he 
cheaper than first extruding and then 
drawing. One method in use at one plant 


$4 


consisted of first casting circular disks 
which were rolled in about 8/10 centi- 
meter thickness and | meter diameter. 
The rolled disks were then cut up spirally 
into rough 8/10 centimeter square rod 
which later was drawn down to wire. 


SHIPS FURNACES BY WATER: In 
moving its gas tube annealing furnaces 
from its Tennessee works to i.s new 43- 
acre sheet and plate rolling mill at Dav- 
enport, Iowa, Aluminum Co. of America 
is circumventing costly assembly and 
renovating charges by shipping the 19 x 
15 x 36-ft units via river barges. The 
giant structures are lined with aluminum 
foil insulation. Disassembly and section- 
al shipment by rail would have de- 
stroyed the foil insulating properties of 
the furnaces, requiring complete rebuild- 
ing on their arrival at the new mill. 
First four of the eight furnaces already 
have begun their 3 to 4 week, 1179- 
mile river journey in two 150-foot barges. 


BIG MOVING JOB: Transporting ma- 
chines from the unloading platform to 
the Machine Tool Show area presented 
a full scale moving problem for Penn- 
oyer Merchants Transfer Co., Chicago, 
which handled the drayage. One ma- 
chine alone, for example, was 13 x 10 
x 10 ft in size, weighed 115.000 pounds 
and had 32 motors. Another towered to 
such a height that it was above the ceil- 
ing light fixtures, and nearly reached the 
roof. Hundreds of trucks, tractors, trail- 
ers and more than 50 pieces of big spe- 
cial-purpose materials handling equip- 
ment were “drafted” for the setup job. 


TO CHANGE NAME: In Chicago, it 
was learned, American Industrial Rad- 
ium and X-ray Society will be known 
as the Society of Non-Destructive Test- 
ing following its annual meeting during 
the National Metal Congress & Exposi- 
tion, Oct. 18-24. According to Philip 
D. Johnson, national secretary of the or- 
ganization, name of the society’s pub- 
lication also will be changed at the time. 
It will be known as “Non-Destructive 
Testing.” 


KAISER TEST SUCCESSFUL: At 
Fontana, Calif., the Kaiser steel blast 
furnace recently successfully completed 
its first run on Eagle Mountain ore. Ac- 
cording to reports, results exceeded best 
hopes of the operators. A small per- 
centage of the ore was first put on the fur- 
nace June 10, and the proportion steadily 
increased until June 16. when 80 per 
cent of the burden was composed of Eagle 
Moutain ore—either as raw ore or as 


sinter produced from the ore. This per- 
centage was maintained until completion 
of the test run June 27, except fur 2 days 
when 100 per cent of the mountain’s ore 
was charged. Total quantity of ore used 
amounted to 30,000 net tons. It is be- 
lieved by the company that this ore can 
be mined and delive:ed at Fontana at an 
Fe unit cost that is less than the corre- 
sponding cost for any other ore delivered 
at any other plant in the country. The 
ore is expected to be available for steady 
use in quantity sometime next spring. It 
also is believed the amount of ore actually 
present in the area will exceed 70 years’ 


supply. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES: In Philadel- 
phia, Selas Corp. of America, departing 
from its custom-tailoring practice, is 
now producing a ready-made job which 
seems to be a jack of all trades, It is 
a gas heat treat table that anneals, hard- 
ens, silver brazes, soft so!ders and per- 
forms other heat treating operations. It 
is ready for action the moment gas and 
electrical connections are made. 


GAS-SHAPING ICE CUBES: Ice cubes 
are cut with gas by a cuber currently 
manufactured by Thermo Cuber Co., 
Chicago. According to American Gas 
Association, it’s probably one of the saf- 
est ice cubing machines in existence. 
In action, the ice block, moving by grav- 
ity along an inclined stainless steel bed, 
passes first through a vertical slabbing 
grid through which a steam or hot water 
line is run, and then through a _hori- 
zontal cubing grid. Gas water heaters 
or steam boilers provide heat necessary 
for the operation. 


FINISHED TO LAST: Finishes that re- 
tain their original tonal values and de- 
grees of reflectiveness for many years 
are incorporated on elevator interiors 
that leave the Harrison, N. J., plant of 
Otis Elevator Co. Here, panels are first 
Bonderized, then they are hand-rubbed 
with sandpaper and gasoline. This in- 
sures smooth finish and is repeated two 
to five times, depending on number of 
coats of lacquer applied. As many as 
six coats of lacquer are used on the in- 
terior panels, canopies and doors, The 
company uses a flit finish for canopies 
with direct lighting: for indirect light- 
ing, it uses one coat of flat lacquer over 
three of pigmented lacquer. Panels and 
doors are given either semi or high-gloss 
finishes. For the semi-gloss. three coats 
of pigmented lacquer are used and. for 
high gloss, the company applies three 
coats of pigmented lacquer plus three 
of clear lacquer 
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By ROBERT MAWSON 


Precision Drilling Jig 
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FUNDAMENTAL principle of a drill- 
ing jig is to produce parts . accurately 
so that they can be used interchangeably 
either when building the original ma- 
chine or when used for repairs. 

As the pieces machined in a drilling 
jig can never be more accurate than the 
jig itself it is necessary that precision 
workmanship be employed when build- 
ing any special manufacturing equip- 
ment. Sometimes, tool problems are 
presented to a company making these 
special tools which call for the most ex- 
treme accuracy and to produce the equip- 
ment calls for a combination of high 
grade eagineering skill with the most 
modern tool building practice. 

An example of this type which de- 
manded engineering skill and precision 
tool work performed on modern equip- 
ment was recently received by Sand- 
sea Inc., Providence, R. I. This order 
was to design and make a drilling jig to 
machine the special plug shown in the 
Fig. 2. Referring to the drawing it will 
be noticed that the allowable limits on 
the piece are very close and further it 
will be seen that the eight 0.140-inch 
holes must be in exact alignment with 
the eight 0.093-inch reamed holes. 

Drilling jig designed and built to 
perform these operations is made with a 
tool steel body A which is carefully 
machined and then hardened and ground. 
Two tool steel slip bushings are made for 
the jig body, both hardened and ground 
after being machined. The bushing B 
is made to guide the No. 44 (0.086- 
inch) drill and the bushing C is made 
to guide the 0.093-inch reamer. A handy 
medium is provided with the slip bush- 
ings for placing or removing them from 
the jig body which consists of a piece of 
%-inch square cold rolled steel bar sol- 
dered on the flange of the bushing. 

Drill guide plate D is made of tool 
steel machined, hardened and ground 
to be a good sliding fit in the jig body. 
In the jig body and guide plate is ma- 
chined and then ground, in perfect align- 
ment, a 3/16-inch hole to suit the lo- 
cating pin E which is made from steel 
drill rod and hardened to resist wear. 
After the guide plate D has been placed 
in the jig body it is held in place with 
a nut F which is made from cold rolled 
steel, carbonized and hardened. 

For machining the eight 0.140-inch 
holes a special tool has been designed 
consisting of a shank which is machined 


to 0.140-inch diameter and a cutting 
edge formed at the end. This tool is 
shown as G. On this tool is also ma- 
chined a thread to fit the nut H. When 
using this tool for the drilling operation 
the nut is screwed onto the shank and 
then fastened with the hexagoral nut J 
as shown in a position so that the drilling 
end of the tool will project 0.305-inch 
past the upper face of the guide plate. 
In other words the tool will machine a 
hole 0.305-inch deep in the plug being 
machined. . 

To use the drilling jig, the special 
plug (Fig. 2) to be machined is placed 
inside the 1.0532-inch hole in the jig 
body. The drill guide plate D is then 
placed behind the special plug, the nut 
F being screwed into the jig body, holes 
being provided in nut so that a spanner 
wrench can be used to tighten the nut. 

Piece is now held securely in the drill- 
ing jig and the guide plate is also in its 
correct relative position, as determined 
by the locating pin E, ready for the 
machining operation. The drilling jig 
is now placed on the drill press table 
in the position as shown in drawing, but 
with the detail G removed from jig. 

Eight 0.086-inch holes are now ma- 
chined, the drill being guided in the slip 
bushing B. This bushing is then removed 
and substituted with the slip bushing 
C and the eight drilled holes are reamed. 
The slip bushing is removed from the 
jig and turned over so that the upper 
surface is resting on the drill press 
table. With the jig in this position the 
eight 0.140-inch holes are drilled, the 
correct depth of the holes being deter- 
mined by the inner edge of the threaded 
bushing on the tool G coming in contact 
with the face of the guide plate D. It 
will be noticed that the outside of the 
jig body has been knurled to provide 
an easy and positive method of holding. 

To remove the finish machined piece 
the nut F is first removed from the jig 
body and after this has been removed 
the drill guide plate will drop out of 
the body. The operator now pushes the 
piece out of the jig body by means of 
a round pin placed in the 5/16-inch 
hole in the center of the body. 

This drilling jig met all the require- 
ments of this rather difficult machining 
problem because the locating and drill 
guide members are positive in their po- 
sitions. 
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ECONOMICAL PRECISION PARTS OF 
MACHINE TOOLS, JIGS AND MOLDs 
USE J&L COLD FINISHED FLATS 















The size accuracy, surface finish and parts for jigs and fixtures and molds 
improved physical properties of Cold for rubber and plastic. J&L Cold 
Finished flats make them applicable Finished flats are available in a 
for many uses without extensive variety of grades—in sizes from 6” 
machining. They are economically to 15” from your nearest J&L Ware- 


made into slides for machine tools, house or distributor. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lightning Damages 


.. - HOW TO PREVENT THEM 


LIGHTNING may cause damage in 
industrial plants even though the bolt 
does not actually strike the buildings, 
the surges produced by near misses on 
the buildings or electrical circuits caus- 
ing damage as costly as if the machin- 
ery were the target itself, according to 
Edward Beck, manager of lightning ar- 
rester section, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Proper preparations against lightning 
troubles protection against 
surges to machinery and apparatus and 
sometimes against direct strokes to build- 
ings and electrical circuits. The source 
of power of a transformer supplied from 
a transmission or distribution circuit must 
be safeguarded as well against outages 
from either direct strokes or other surges. 
The usual industrial-type, low-voltage 
circuits operating at less than 1000 volts 
can be protected as adequately against 
lightning as the higher-voltage transmis- 
sion lines and generally with less protec- 
tive equipment. 


involves 


Major problem in industrial plants is 
not so much the protection of the build- 
ings themselves but rather protection 
of the many motors and control devices 
connected to the electrical circuits. Ar- 
resters and capacitors should be installed 
wherever the circuits leave the building. 
If the circuits in the building are radial, 
the remote ends of the circuits should 
be equipped with arresters to prevent 
the building up of voltage by reflection 
at the end of the line. 

Protection advisable in a plant where 
the circuits pass out of the buildings in 
open wiring is shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. It is assumed that the 
plant is located in a region of high light- 
ning frequency and intensity. Overhead 


ground wires also are shown. These may 
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be necessary if the outside circuits are 
of any extent. 

The most important factors in the lo- 
cation of ground wires are: 1. They must 
be placed so that they and not the power 
circuits will be struck; 2. sufficient in- 
sulation must be maintained between the 
ground wires including their down leads 
and the power circuits to prevent back 
flashes to the circuits when the ground 
wires are struck; and 3. ground resist- 
ance of the down leads must be low. 

In general, if the three wires of the 
circuit are close together, a single ground 
wire 4 feet above the circuit will provide 
good shielding. Four-foot clearance 
should be maintained between the ground 
wire and its down leads and the power 
circuits. This can be accomplished by 
supporting the ground wire on wood poles 
and bringing the down leads off at an 
angle. If the circuits run over a metal 
roof which may carry lightning currents 
and are insulated only with small insu- 
lators, it may be necessary to increase 
the insulation in order to avoid back 
flashes. 


Frames of motor and switchgear should 
be connected to a good ground such as 
a water pipe system and all lightning 
arrester grounds be tied to the same 
ground. For the down leads from ground 
wires, there should be separate driven 
or buried grounds and these should be 
connected with the plant ground. 

Insulation of rotating machines is ex- 
posed to damage in two ways. High 
voltage from winding to frame may dam- 
age it or voltages between turns may 
cause turn-to-turn failures. Surge volt- 
ages caused by lightning may rise at very 
rapid rates, and when penetrating motor 
or generator windings, the rapid rate of 
change causes voltage between turns. 








The quicker the change in voltage, the 
higher the voltage between turns. In 
order to protect a machine, both the 
voltage to ground and the rate of rise 
of voltage applied to the machine termi- 
nals must be controlled. The voltage 
to ground can be limited by lightning 
arresters, and the rate of rise of voltage 
is limited by capacitors connected from 
the machine terminals to frame and 
ground. 

For the most effective protection, the 
best practice is to install the protective 
devices as close as possible to the ap- 
paratus to be protected. This is the rule 
especially for systems where the apparat- 
us is more or less widely separated. 

All-metal buildings with roof and walls 
electrically well connected and grounded, 
and buildings with metal roofs and ma- 
sonry walls with metal reinforcing elec- 
trically well connected and grounded may 
be struck by lightning but there is little 
risk of any physical damage or fire be- 
cause the lightning current is conducted 
to ground through the metal without 
causing high voltage drops in the struc- 
ture. It is important that the metal 
parts be well connected together so that 
no high voltages or actual sparks develop 
that might cause damage. 

Electric circuits wholly contained in 
such buildings can be said to be prac- 
tically free of dangerous overvoltages 
either from direct hits or from induction 
from nearby strokes. 

If they pass outside the building, they 
may be struck by lightning or raised in 
potential by induction from nearby 
strokes. These voltages then will get 
inside the building by way of the wires 
to cause trouble. 


Film Shows Use of 
High Speed Camera 


Entitled “Time Magnification,” a new 
16 mm silent film illustrating the use of 
high speed motion pictures to study 
swift, blurred or transient action, has 
been released by Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. It includes sequences 
in both black-and-white and color taken 
with the Eastman high speed camera, 
type III, at speeds ranging from 1000 
to 3000 frames per second, Projected at 
the normal silent speed of 16 . frames 
per second, these “slow down” the action 
by factors as great as 187 times. 

Shown, among other subjects, are a 
riveting machine, high speed cutting 
tools in operation and an electric welding 
arc, the latter sequence in color. The 
film, designed for showing to technical, 
engineering and industrial groups con- 
cerned with the problems of analyzing 
motion too fast for the human eye to 
record, is available on a free loan basis 
and has a running time of 17 minutes. 
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p~ ever broadening scope of the General American organization through the 
years emphasizes the vast number of General American hands through which your 


plate fabrication problems must pass — from preliminary planning to the final details. 


Although their skills are varied — their goal is the same —to give you precision- 


engineered plate fabrication to meet the exact requirements of your handling, 


processing or storage problems. 


Whether it be high pressure accumulator tanks, annealing covers, bins, large diameter 


pipe and mains, storage tanks or Wiggins Conservation Structures—General American 


will design it, 


fabricate it, and, if desired, erect it in exact conformance to 


your specifications. 


KBR BRR HEP 


Other General American * 
Equipment * 
Annealing Covers * 
Bases — Welded a 
Bins * 

Charging Boxes 
Pressure Vessels * 
Steel Stacks * 
Accumulator Tanks — High Pressurey 


+ + + + + + + H F 


Large Diameter Pipe and Mains 
sige * Pots — Tin or Galvanizing * 
* Weldments * 
%& Steel and Alloy Plate Fabrication » 
* 


% Wiggins Conservation Structures 


Storage Tanks 
* oil—water—acid—propane—butane 


The name itself — General American — reminds you that 
thousands of skilled hands stand ready, willing and able, 
now as always, to provide you with specialized steel plate 


fabricated equipment. 






ononal Cmenican | 


INSPORTATION CORPORATIH' 


process equipment e steel and alloy plate fabrication 








SALES OFFICE: 10 East 49th St, Dept. 910. New York 17, N.Y 
WORKS: Sharon, Pa, East Chicago, Ind Yl WV 
OFFICES: Chicago, Sharon, Louisville, Orlando, Washington. D. C 
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Since 80% of all machines run slower than their prime movers, 
you'll want to capitalize on the six benefits of the packaged 
designs in Westinghouse speed reducers: 
1. Higher power efficiency (one plant boosted it from 80.9% 
to 85.4%). 
2. Less servicing . . . only semiannual lubrication needed. 
3. Maintain positive alignment of drive and driven machine. 
4. Long service life through single helical gearing heat-treated 
by exclusive Westinghouse BPT process. 
5. Minimum power loss with antifriction bearings. 
6. Precision operation from hob-cut gears. 
In addition, you get undivided responsibility with motor and 
gears supplied by one manufacturer. You have your choice of 
twenty-four sizes of Westinghouse speed reducers for drives up 
to 1,000 hp>—Types SH and DH—with speed reduction ratios 





This Type SH speed reducer is a 


single-reduction unit which is of 2.82 to 70.5. 
furnished in thirteen standard Ask your nearest Westinghouse office today to show you how to 
ratios in each of twelve sizes. The : . , : 

— Type DH speed reducer, which get the best in speed reduction for your plant with Westinghouse 
is_a double-reduction unit, is speed reduction matched unit drives. Westinghouse Electric 
offered in fifteen standard ratios ; ; 
in each of twelve sizes. Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. J-07253 


FOR DRIVES FROM 1 TO 75 HP HANDLE ALL YOUR HIGH-SPEED JOBS 
CHOOSE GEARMOTORS WITH THESE MATCHED-UNIT DRIVES 


For all types of drives, Westinghouse gear- Now you can handle all your high-speed 


motors offer’ peak performance in modern drives with these Westinghouse Type SU 


speed reduction. Easy to install, service and speed increasers for jobs up to 2,000 hp and 


adapt to varied conditions. Three types— 9,000 rpm. Units are available in 30 sizes—= 


A, C, and E—supply output speeds from 1,450 with gear ratios of 1.25 to 3.25 up to 2 to 12, 


to 16.5 rpm, all available with single-phase, 
polyphase, or d-c motors. 


Here’s a complete picture story of industrial geared drives 
and their uses in every industry. Ask for your copy of 
B-3730 today, on your business letterhead, please. 
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Fig. 1—Inserting pins in electrode holders 


Direct-Reading Device 


Provides 


Rapid Steel Analysis 


Quantitative analysis report for eight elements is obtained with 

a spectrometer within 40 seconds after sample is placed in elect- 

rode holders. Results reported to melt shop in 5 to 6 minutes 
after test is taken 


By E. R. VANCE 


Chief Chemist 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Canton, O. 


AIM of control laboratories of the hot 
metal industries is forever toward faster 
methods to maintain closer control of the 
molten bath while refining. 

In spectrographic analysis the errors 
associated with the photographic plate 
have long been recognized and various 
methods have been adopted to minimize 
them. For some years, attempts have 
been made to employ direct-reading 
methods by substituting a photomulti- 
plier tube for the photographic plate. 
Recently installed direct-reading spec- 
trometer, furnished by Baird Associates, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., is the first in- 
stallation to be used for the analysis of 


Fig. 2—Closeup of calibrated clocks on which percentage of element is indi- 


cated 


steel, and is the last word in speed, 
surpassing the wildest dream of the an- 
alyst. No longer necessary are the spec- 
trum analysis plates, dark room, densi- 
tometer and calculation board, since the 
photographic stage of the process is re- 
placed by direct photometric devices. 


A quantitative analysis report of eight 
elements is obtained within 40 seconds 
after the sample has been placed in the 
electrode holders. It is possible to re- 
port desired elements to the melt shop 
in from 5 to 6 minutes after a test is 
taken. Savings in time will enable the 
melters to proceed with heats and elimi- 
nate the customary delay caused by 
time consuming analysis. 

All preliminary and final tests from 
the melting department are being han- 
dled by one man on each 8-hour turn. 
Determination of carbon, phosphorus, 
and sulphur must be made in the chemi- 
cal laboratory. Since practically no sup- 
plies are required for the spectrometer, 
a decided savings in chemicals and glass- 
ware should result. 

Samples used for testing are steel 
pins, 7/32-inch in diameter, cast on the 
end of a regular block test that is drilled 
for elements which are run in the chemi- 
cal laboratory. They are cut from the 
block test with a high-speed cutting 
wheel, properly identified and sent to 
the laboratory in a pneumatic tube sys- 
tem. Pins are ground to a point, hav- 
ing an included angle of 135 degrees, 
then placed in the electrode holders and 
the power turned on. A preburn period 
of 10 seconds is followed by an exposure 
of 16 seconds. 

The emitted light passes through a 
lens and entrance slit and with the 
aid of a mirror is bent at an angle of 
approximately 45 degrees, where it falls 
on the 3-meter focal length grating, 
ruled 15,000 lines per inch, which af- 
fords a dispersion of 2.8 A° per milli- 
meter for the spectral region of 2800 to 
4400 A° in the second order. Radiated 
light then passes through exit slits, one 
for each element, where it is reflected by 
a mirror on to the respecitve photomulti- 
plier tube. These tubes generate a pho- 
tocurrent, proportional to the amount of 
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Annealing Furnace in Small Steel Plant 
Production Record 
Standard Baw Change With 
Firebrick 1.FB. Baw 1F.B. 
ere +95.5% 
fal Heats per Month 21 41 : 
“Oi Sagar 194.7 143.5 —26.3% 





























Woter-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters . . . Economizers . . . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coat Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 
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These typical case histories show how progressive fur- 
nace operators throughout the country are cutting pro- 
duction costs by specifying B&W Refractories—for 
every type of industrial furnace. 

Why not let your local B&W Refractories Engineer 
help you achieve similar savings through the proper 
specification of B&W Refractories. 
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light striking them, which charges a con- 
denser until the exposure is complete. 
The condensers are discharged through 
fixed resistors and a measurement is 
made of the ratio of the voltage of the 
unknown element condenser as com- 
pared to a standard iron condenser. An 
increase in sensitivity is obtained by 
passing current through an amplifier cir- 
cuit, one amplifier being used for each 
element. Time required to discharge 
condensers is indicated on time clocks 
with a single sweephand, which are cali- 
brated in percentage. Clocks are cali- 
brated from previously prepared curves 
established by running known standards. 
Percentage of each element is then read 
from the corresponding clock and trans- 
mitted by means of a telautograph to 











Fig. 3—Closeup of electronic panel showing condenser and amplifier 


drawers 


Fig. 4—Spectrometer installation in Timken laboratory 


the melting department, after which the 
clocks are zeroed by a reset button 
and the instrument is ready for addition- 
al samples. 
The spectrometer is calibrated for the 
following elements and ranges: 
Elements Range 
Manganese .10-1.80 
Silicon .01-1.50 
Chromium .01-7.00 
Nickel .01-5.00 
Molybdenum .01-1.00 
Copper O1- .50 
Calibrations are being made for vanadi- 
um and tungsten. A petrey type stand 
has been furnished for point to plane 
sparking when this type of analysis is 
necessary. With the aid of a switch, 
the instrument may be made instantly 


ready for 2009 volt alternating current 
arc analysis. In this case, additional 
phototubes are necessary and dual scales 
are used on the clocks when calibrated 
for more than one element. 

The direct-reading spectrometer is 
installed in a new air-conditioned labora- 
tory, insulated with light diflusing glass 
brick. The walls and ceiling are of 
acoustic tile which has greatly decreased 
the noise from the alternating current 
spark circuit. Fluorescent lights and air- 
conditioning ducts are recessed and 
flush with the ceiling. 

The spectrometer is rigidly constructed 
and not easily shifted to different wave 
lengths; therefore, the greatest benefits 
will be derived from use in control labora- 
tory where rapid analysis is of more value. 





Unusual Gantry Crane 
Mounted on Flatcars 


Erection of a 12-foot diameter, 426 
foot long oil-fired rotary kiln is taking 
place at the Tampa, Fla., plant of Gen- 
eral Portland Cement Co., with the as- 
sistance of an unusual gantry crane, de- 
signed and fabricated by Austin Co., 
Cleveland, who is erecting the facilities. 
The gantry structure, mounted on two 
standard 50-foot railroad flat cars, oper- 
ates on standard gage railroad track 
over carefully compacted soil. 

Also on the cars are the standard 5- 
ton hoisting engines used in raising sec- 
tions of the kiln into position. Lifts re- 
quired in erecting the nine kiln sections 
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ranged from 32 to 89 tons. These were 
placed at elevations up to 52 feet ahove 
the track level with a minimum of diffi- 
culty and lost time, the company stated. 


Mounting of Hole Punching 
Units Facilitated 


Mounting of Wales hole punching and 
notching units in press brakes is facili- 
tated by a new method using “strip” 
templates, a development of Wales-Strip- 
pit Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Faster 
setups, reduced press “down time” and 
easier storage of patterns are provided 
by this new method, designed for mount- 
ing of type BL and CJ hole punching 
units and type N notching units. The 


strip template fits into a Wales press 
brake rail for strip templates and is 
equipped with a T-slot. 

Rail remains in the press brake when 
setups are changed. Strip templates are 
lifted out of the rail. Dowel or pilot 
holes are drilled and reamed in strip 
templates at center of locations of holes 
to be punched, these holes being for the 
pilot pins in Wales units. Pilot pins are 
located in bottom of units on center line 
of punches and dies incorporated in self- 
contained units. Setups are made out- 
side the press, placed in the press brake 
rail and then bolted to the T-slot. After 
a pattern has been run, the same group 
of hole punching and notching units 
may be reused in other setups. 
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ONE of the most significant trends 
in die casting is the growth of the in- 
dustry in recent years. The 1946 figure 
of 280,000 tons of die castings shipped 
represents one-quarter of the entire non- 
ferrous casting output of the year on the 
basis of weight alone. This fact is 
brought out by Fred C. Ziesenheim, 
sales manager, plastics and die casting 
machinery, Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Gilead, O., who estimates that there 
are about twice as many machines and 
three times as many firms engaged in 
this type of work as in the period pre- 
ceding the war. 

Postwar designers have found new 
applications for the process, both in the 
fabrication of “appearance” parts and in 
functional mechanisms. He states that 
present demand for parts is approxi- 
mately 60 per cent zinc and 40 per cent 
aluminum, the former being used ex- 
tensively for automotive and similar com- 
mercial applications as it may be readily 
chromium plated. 

Modern machine design has made con- 
siderable progress in eliminating poros- 
ity from die castings, giving them in- 
creased strength. Shrinkage voids and 
entrapped air and gases are the two 
sources of porosity in castings. Appli- 
cation of pressure on the casting as it 
chills in the die is being used to over- 
come shrinkage voids, he states. Pres- 
sure also tends to minimize the effect of 
entrapped air and gases. It therefore 
is essential that modern machines be 
capable of applying and holding high 
pressure within the die cavities. 


Lighter Castings Being Made 


Trend toward larger zinc die castings 
noted before the war has been reversed. 
An example of the large castings used 
in that period was the 29-pound radiator 
grille of the Cadillac. Lighter castings 
are being made which are assembled 
into larger appearing units, as for in- 
stance, the radiator grille assembly of 
the Oldsmobile which consists of five 
die cast bars, each of which is easier 
to cast, polish and plate. A further ad- 
vantage is that the whole assembly will 
not have to be thrown out for a single 
defect. 


One of the largest aluminum die cast- 
ings made to date is the Jack & Heintz air 
cooled engine cylinder and crank case 
unit. The air cooling fins are thin, long 
and spaced fairly closely together. The 
casting weighs 15 pounds as cast and 13 
pounds finished. The dies weigh 14 
tons and took 50 men 1 year to build. 

Die cast air cooled engine blocks for 
aircraft and automotive use are entirely 
feasible and practical, he pointed out. 
McCulloch Motors Corp. of Los Angeles 
recently announced a 8-cylinder, 2-cycle 
opposed piston air cooled engine of 125 
horsepower, weighing 150 pounds. It 
consists of five major aluminum die 
castings and six aluminum pistons and 
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USE OF DIE CASTINGS 


Grows with Development of Better 
Production Equipment 


other elements. Other uses for magnes- 
num and aluminum die castings are, 
according to Mr. Ziesenheim, large auto- 
mobile body panels and doors and mas- 
ter and service cylinders of hydraulic 
brake systems. Castings of the latter 
type reportedly have been used in the 
aircraft field for years. 

Other parts using die castings include 
fluid drive couplings for automotive use 
having aerofoil blade sections (which will 
reduce slippage from 10 to 2 per cent) 
which are die cast. Car heater fans, 
produced by the same process, are said 
to be more efficient. 


Integral Die Casting Aluminum 


Electric motor manufacturers are turn- 
ing to die casting for housings, end bells, 
etc., as well as for help in improving 
actual working parts. Rotors, rotor bars, 
separate conductor rings and fan blades 
are now cast integrally of high purity 
aluminum. The integral die cast alumi- 
num rotor provides a light, long-life 
assembly with no sub-elements to come 
loose and cause trouble. Westinghouse 
was one of the first to use high purity 
aluminum on production line motors. 


Advantage of die casting is not only 
a higher output per man hour but a 
much lower reject ratio; this is due 
again to the application of high final 
injection pressure in the casting cycle. 
Westinghouse, for example, has a two- 
cavity die which makes rotors of 3%- 
inches outside diameter by 3 inches thick 
at 60 shots of the pairs per hour, per 
machine. Rejects reportedly are between 
1 and 1% per cent. 

Because of the low rejection factor, 
large rotors are being considered for 
die casting by many manufacturers. The 
building industry is using more zinc die 
cast hardware to meet shortages and cut 
costs. Meters, gas and electric, and even 
electrical conduits are now made more 
economically of aluminum die castings. 

Methods and equipment used for brass 
die casting can be the same as for the 
cold chamber die casting of aluminum. 
However, due to the metal temperature 
of 1800° F for aluminum, it is obvious 
that die life will be considerably less. 
Die life may range from less than 10,- 
000 shots to as many as 100,000 shots. 
The most successful brass die castings 
have been those involving thin-walled 
sections although some quite large brass 


die castings, up to 12 to 15 pounds, have 
been made successfully. 

An important need for the efficient 
cold chamber die casting of large heavy 
castings is a method for automatically 
ladling the molten material into the cold 
chamber injection system. A proposed 
method under development by Ajax En- 
gineering Co. of Trenton, N. J., is the 
discharge at uniform rate for a given 
period of time of hot metal from an elec- 
tric induction furnace, by utilizing the 
“pinch pressure” or magnetic flow move- 
ment of the hot metal through an ori- 
fice or tube about the electric trans- 
former. It is now being adapted to 
permanent mold practice where the 
molds can be transported past the furn- 
ace. The problem of transporting hot 
aluminum from the furnace to the cold 
chamber without the metal “freezing” 
or picking up iron, is a difficult one. 

Mr. Ziesenheim expects to see expan- 
sion of diecasting in the future, just as 
it has increased at a significant rate in 
the last few years. Reasons for growth 
include better production equipment, 
and increased use of die cast parts by 
designers. He expects to see larger 
die castings, particularly in aluminum 
and magnesium, and expansion in the 
use of brass. Developments in die cast- 
ing equipment will lie in the direction 
of a more versatile range of machine 
sizes and in improved methods of intro- 
ducing molten metal into cold chamber 
machines. 


Sealing Tape Withstands 
Adverse Conditions 


An aircraft sealing tape, versatile in 
that it is not affected by gasoline, oil or 
water and may be used where required 
baking temperatures run as high as 375° 
F, is now being made in three thick- 
nesses. Made by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, to bear the name Nu- 
Chromseal, it is adhesive on both sides, 
clean to handle and rates high in dielec- 
tric values, the company states. 

Its consistency reportedly allows for 
easy tailoring around radical contours. 
Excess material may be readily trimmed 
with the finger nail or a blunt instru- 
ment. Other stated uses are for auto- 
mobile weatherproofing, boat and con- 
tainer sealing, gaskets, glazing and in- 
sulation purposes. 
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INDUCTION HEATING 


Steps Up Desoldering Operations 


PRODUCTION increases of over 500 
per cent are reported by East Ohio Gas 
Co., Cleveland, since installing an induc- 
tion heating unit for the desolderng of 
gas meters. Recently undertaking the 
maintenance of meters, the company for- 
merly performed the desoldering opera- 
tion with conventional soldering irons, 
but found that operation was too slow. 
Time required tc remove the top and two 
sides of an average size meter was about 
15 min.’ 

Reduction in labor time and conse- 
quently in cost was derived from the in- 
stallation of the induction heating unit, a 
7% kw 10,000 cps Tocco unit made by 
Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland. Addition- 
al benefits are that cleaning operations 
after desoldering are eliminated and an 
improvement in working conditions as 
heat is localized within the work. 

Heating unit is a high frequency motor- 
generator type machine and consists of 
two sections. The bottom or power unit 
contains a_ vertical type high frequency 
motor-generator, timers and meters. The 
top section or work unit, contains the 
high frequency transformer and mounts 
the inductor coils. Two section construc- 
tion permits location of power unit in an 
out-of-the-way place while the work unit 
is placed where most convenient. Only 
the latter unit is shown in the photo- 
graph of the unit in operation. 











chandise freight is expected from use of 


speed equal to 1% times its rated for- 
the devices in the new cars, the railroad 


ward speed. 

Then the 
stop the reverse motion and accelerate 
the pump to full forward speed in a 
given time. Windings for such unusual 
conditions would have required over 40 
hours for calculation, say Westinghouse 
engineers, but only 13 hours, or one-third 


Board Calculates Electric 
Motor Starting Windings 


Calculating a dozen variations of start- 
ing windings for some special condi- 
tion to make sure that the best possible 
achieved would 


motor was required to states, 

Steel gages with upper and lower sec- 
tions are fastened to the sides of the 
car approximately 6 feet apart. When 
closed they lock together to form bulk- 
heads across the car from the floor to 
near the ceiling. Sectional steel and 
wood shelves are hinged to the top of 
each of the lower gates. The effect is that 
of dividing the car into small compart- 
ments, 

One hundred of the new cars equipped 
with the loading devices will be 60 feet 
long or 20 feet longer than standard, en- 
abling more than double average load- 
ing, it is reported. The other 300 will be 


arrangement has been 
ordinarily be an expensive and time con- 
suming job, because while motor running . 
n % a a the time, was necessary when the calcu- 
conditions are well standardized starting ; 


With a 


synchronous motor calcula or, develoned 


: ‘ lating board was used. 
requirements vary considerably. , 


by engineers of Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, all that is necessary 
is to determine several sets of starting 


Less-Than-Carload Freight 
Handling Facilitated 


winding constants for the motor, insert 


each set in turn on the calculating board, Four hundred of 2100 new box cars 


and the torque, line current and field cur- 
rent of the proposed motor can be read 
on built-in meters for each instant, from 
starting to full synchronous speed. 
Design of the starting winding for a 
pump motor will serve as an example 
of the utility of the calculator. When no 
power was delivered to the motor the 
pump drove the motor backwards at a 
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being constructed at the Altoona, Pa., 
works of the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
be equipped with devices similar in prin- 
ciple to the barnyard gate and closet 
shelves These are designed to permit 
more efficient loading of less-than-carload 
freight and increasing protection against 
its damage enroute. An increase of 133 
per cent in the average loading of mer- 


50 feet long* 10 feet longer than stand- 
ard, and will also be capable of increased 
capacity. 

When 
load securing devices may be swung to 
the side of the car and locked into posi- 
tion, permitting the car to be used ‘for 
general service. 


a new car is unloaded, the 
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Pre-formed 
CARMET CARBIDE 
Inserts for 
Blanking Dies 


die produces 20 times. 
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LETTERS to the Editors... 


RINE 


We Hear From Norway 


With great interest we are every 
week reading your magazine, which 
gives us a valuable knowledge of the 
American steel industry and its prob- 
lems. As two directors from our firm 
are going to American this Autumn, 
we are interested in some special in- 
formation about the steel tube in- 
dustry. 

In your July 21 issue, this year, 
you have a statistic on page 68, called 
“Finished Steel Shipments in May 
and Year to Date”. In this list there 
are under the heading “Pipe and 
Tubes” mentioned the production of 
different kinds of tubes (butt, lap and 
electric weld, seamless, conduit, 
mechanical and pressure tubing.) For 
each kind you have given the num- 
ber of companies for which the total 
shipment is given. We would be very 
thankful if we could get the names 
of ail these companies. If possible we 
would like the same list of names for 
the firms making hot rolled strip. 

A/S Sonnichsen, Rorvalseverket 
Box 4210 
Oslo, Norway 


The list of tube and hot rolled strip manu- 
facturers is much too long to be given here. 
However, a statistical supplement to STEEL 
which appeared in the December 17, 1945 
issue, contains all of this information. It is 
now on its way to Norway.—ED. 


Highway Safety 


I was particularly interested in the 
item in the August 11 issue on your 
yellow page “As the Editor Views 
the News” which was entitled “Limits 
Use of Autos”, this item giving a 
condensation of comments by Mr. 
George Romney, managing director 
of the Automobile Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

According to this report, Mr. Rom- 
ney states that designers and manu- 
facturers of automobiles and auto- 
mobile parts have a public responsibili- 
ty not only in making the automobile 
itself a safer vehicle on the high- 
way, but in helping to see to it that 
the highways themsélves are ade- 
quate and most of all, that vehicle 
operators are properly trained and 
educated to make them safe drivers. 
In this connection, I feel sure Mr. 
Romney will be interested in a tech- 
nical bulletin which we _ published 
recently, this being our bulletin No. 
442. 

The subject taken up in bulletin 
covers work done by the U. S. Bur- 
eau of Public Roads and work done 


by one or two far-siglited groups in 
the field of driver testing. It devotes 
comparatively little space to the tech- 
nical details of instrumentation, but 
most of its space is in general con- 
sideration of requirements for the 
safe automobile driver, comparison 
of the situation on highways with the 
situation on the railroads and on mari- 
time vessels, and finally a discussion 
of steps that should be taken to correct 
the present intolerable situation. 


R. J. Kryter 

Sales Manager 
Esterline-Angus Co. Inc. 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


India Also Needs Steel 


We are arranging to send our sub- 
scription to. Steet. The delay has 
been because of the formalities to be 
gone through in getting the dollar ex- 
change. 

We shall like to introduce ourselves 
to you as an association of the leading 
manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery, implements and utensils in 
Cawnpore in Northern India. For the 
manufacture of these articles we re- 
quire huge quantities of iron and 
steel. Our government tries her best by 
allotting us the highest quota, but it is 
not enough to meet our full require- 
ments due to the acute shortage here. 
But we feel it our duty to help the 
agriculturists in meeting their require- 
ments for agricultural machinery so 
that they may be able to raise a good 
harvest as our country is facing a 
great food crisis. We, therefore, seek 
your help and co-operation in supple- 
menting our requirements of iron and 
steel from your country. 

We are aware that there is a steel 
shortage in your country also. But de- 
pending upon the generosity of your 
people and the goverrment which is 
allocating quantities of grain to our 
country to fight the food shortage, we 
cherish a sanguine hope of getting 
iron and steel also from your country. 


Secretary . 
AMIU Manufacturers Association 
Cawnpore, India 


The Editors hope that someone may be 
of assistance in supplying some of this or- 
ganization’s needs in spite of the very in- 
tense steel shortage in this country. AMIU 
states that they can use mild steel black 
sheets of any size and various gages, gal- 
vanized sheets of any size, round and 
square mild steel bars; railroad coils and 
leaf spring steel (railway rejected materials) 
and used files, Further details may be ob- 
tained from STEEL’S offices.—ED. 








Duct Insulation 
Reduces Fuel Costs 


Three general duct usages which re- 
quire insulation are carrying of hot gases, 
carrying air for room heating and air 
conditioning and carrying cool gases. 
Proper duct insulation cuts fuel costs, 
prevents heat from radiating into or 
being absorbed from work areas and 
makes possible greater contro] over heat- 
ing and cooling systems, according to 
the Industrial Mineral Wool Institute, 
New York. 

Insulation of ducts used in ordinary 
room heating is valuable in preventing 
heat from being dissipated before reach- 
ing its destination. When cool air or 
gases are carried in insulated ducts, the 
additional annoyance of deteriorating 
condensation sweating is prevented, 
states the institute. Operating expense 
is a determining factor in every case. 
For inside installation where temperature 
gradient is not great, the institute gives 
the following procedure: Clean duct of 
all grease and dirt; cut mineral weol 
blocks to conform to area to be in- 
sulated; and wire blocks to the ducts, 
using galvanized or expanded metal an- 
gles to keep the blocks in line at the 
corners. 


Proper Installation Procedure 


Procedure for installations with greater 
temperature gradient is: Trowel a 1- 
inch coating of mineral wool insulating 
cement over surface of the blocks; follow 
this with a layer of l-inch mesh pouliry 
netting; apply a %-inch coating of finish- 
ing cement. In cases where duct con- 
tents are ‘at a lower temperature than the 
surroundings, an asphalt or other type 
of vapor barrier must be applied to the 
insulation exterior, the institute recom- 
mends, _ this atmospheric 
moisture from permeating the mineral 
wool and’ condensing therein, thereby 
spoiling its insulating qualities. 


preventing 


American Metal Markets 


Metal Statistics—1947; cloth, 6 x 4 in., 
816 pages; published by American Metal 
Market, 18 Cliff St., New York 7, for 
$2.00. 

Consisting generally of production, con- 
sumption and price data for ferrous and 
nonferrous metals, the 40th edition of this 
reference work contains the same general 
statistical information as has been in- 
cluded in previous editions. In addition, 
certain information, not previously avail- 
able, is included. Import and export data, 
for example, again issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are published as are 
some statistics concerning world produc- 
tion and consumption of materials vital 
to the metal-working industries. 
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PLANT “WORK ZONES” 


. . . heated efficiently by high-velocity discharges of 
warm air above heads of workers 


SPACE heating—so often a problem 
in large, spacious factory-type buildings 

~is made both efficient and economical 
in the 6500 sq ft, 40 ft high roof fab- 
ricating plant of Minweld Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Using a system of space heating, de- 
veloped by Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh— 
which operates on the principle of re- 
circulation of warm air in the working 
zone—a comfortable working tempera- 
ture is maintained while at the same 
time roof heat losses are minimized. 

Heart of the system is a 750,000 Btu 
per hour gas-fired warm air heater, only 
one of which is needed to heat the plant 
to a temperature of between 60 and 
65°F. Called a direct fired Counterflo 
heater, the unit shown in the accom- 
panying view, draws cool air from all 
directions at the floor level, passes it 
over a stainless steel combustion cham- 
ber, then discharges the warm air at 
high velocity above the heads of the 
workers through four swivel nozzles. Be- 
cause the air is drawn into the unit from 
all directions, no floor draft exists. 

Plant walls are composed of protected 
metal siding, but the large number of 
windows for illumination and 19 ft 
truck doors at each end of the plant 
tend to make the heating problem more 


difficult. Discharge of warm air at high 
velocity makes a duct system unneces- 
sary as the effective heating radius is 
said to be 150 ft. With plant floor space 
always at a premium, the comparatively 
small size of the heating unit is found 
to be an added advantage. 


4% 
1 
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Minweld estimated that 20 manhours 
had been saved in a 2-week period as 
the company’s 35 employees did not 
have to stop work to get warm around 
a central stove or heater. In addition, 
no maintenance is required for the gas- 
fired heater. 

Despite the high temperature devel- 
oped in the combustion chamber of the 
heater, the outer jacket remains cool 
enough to permit mounting of the time 
clock and time card rack on the jacket. 
Complete combustion of the fuel due to 
long flame travel within the heater is 
said to result in low fuel costs and low 
vent stack temperatures. 





Inert Arc Welding Makes 
Stainless Strip Into Belt 


Stainless type steel 302, in a 200-foot 
strip 36 inches wide and 0.30-inch thick, 
was welded into an endless belt in an 
Eastern chemical plant, using the inert- 
arc welding process with the thin sheets 
slightly overlapped at the start of the 
weld. Developed by General Electric 
welding engineers, the method reported- 
ly reduced distortion and provided ade- 
quate reinforcement without adding filler 
material. 

An air-cooled manual inert-arc elec- 
trode holder clamped to a crawler type 
travel carriage which traversed the joint 
at a uniform rate of 6 inches per minute 
welded the belt. A tungsten electrode, 
1/16-inch in diameter was used with 
47 amperes of direct current, straight po- 
larity. Argon welding gas at the rate 
of 5 liters per minute shielded the arc. 

Procedure was derived from trial welds 
on sample joints. One end was cut 
square across and clamped moderately 
firmly in the fixture vroiectire hott 
way across the groove in the backing 
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bar. The other end was first cut square, 
then draw-filed to form a shallow arc 
of about 1/32-inch at the center. This 
end was clamped, a little less firmly 
than the square cut end, so that it over- 
lapped the other end 1/16-inch at the 
start of the seam and just barely over- 
lapped it at the finish. 

Bead, as welded, was 1/8-inch in width, 
very smooth and about 1% times the ma- 
terial thickness. Majority of the rein- 
forcement was on the under side. It was 
homogeneous and free of cracks. Bead 
was ground flush on the back and ground 
and polished to the vanishing point on 
the mirror finished working side of the 


belt. 


Carbon Steel Wire Manual 
Available from AISI 


Section 16 of the Steel 
Manual published by American Iron and 
Steel Institute, New York, has as_ its 
subject carbon steel wire. The 130- 
page manual is divided into four sections 
and has an alphabetical index and tables, 
drawings and graphs. The four sections 


Products 


are: General definitions and manufactur- 
ing practices; standard steels including 
limits and ranges for nonstandard steels; 
the evaluation of wire; and a glossary. 


Automatic Aligning and 
Locking Toolholder Patented 


Adapted to be connected to the dead 
spindle of a lathe or similar machine, 
a recently patented toolholder is re- 
ported to be of automatic aligning and 
locking construction. It is constructed 
so that when a tool held thereby is 
brought into engagement with a re- 
volving work piece held by a live spin- 
dle, it is automatically shifted and 
brought into alignment with the live 
spindle and locked in that position. 

Owned by Thomas R. Jones of Chi- 
cago and bearing patent number 2,399,- 
808, the tool may be easily inserted into 
or removed from the holder, it is said. 
The hold is reported to be compact 
and of simplified construction, being 
composed of only four separate members, 
which include a clutching ring and a 
coupling member. 
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Gas Combustion Equipment 


(Continued from Page 79) 


System No. 2: A natural development 
from the system described above is the 
use of burners which in themselves in- 
clude the gas and air opening combined 
with a miniature combustion chamber 
or tunnel. The gas and air mixture 
is completed in the tunnel and gas com- 
bustion takes place, mostly in the tunnel. 
As the gas and air must be under suffi- 
cient pressure to travel into the combus- 
tion tunnel, suitable valves or automatic 
devices can be used to keep the mixture 
at the right air/gas ratio. 


Either the air or the gas, or both, may 
be preheated, and relatively high pres- 
sures can be used. Burners may be indi- 
vidually adjusted or operated in groups. 
As no mixture is present except in the 
combustion tunnel, back-fire is impos- 
sible, and a wide range of operation can 
be achieved. This system is used in 
many common applications, such as steel 
heating furnaces of all types, and _parti- 
cularly large forge furnaces requiring 
luminous flame. 

System No. 3: This is based on using 
a flame retaining burner nozzle supplied 
by some type of mixer, preferably one 
that will maintain close air/gas ratio con- 
trol over a wide range of operation. The 
air/gas mixture may be exactly that re- 
quired for complete combustion, or it 
may be something less. In the latter case, 
secondary air must be available around 
each nozzle to be sure to complete com- 
bustion. This system is probably the 
commonest combustion system in use, 
and the one most greatly abused. Ex- 
amples are: Blast tip burners, torch 
burners, atmospheric burners, and flame 
retaining burners applied to almost every 
conceivable type of furnace or appliance 
using gas. Some of the modifications 
include high and low pressure gas en- 
training devices which draw in all or 
part of necessary combustion air, arrange- 
ments using draft to entrain both gas and 
air, and various other combinations. 

System No. 4: Generally speaking, 
all of the systems so far described, ex- 
cept No. 2, are suitable only for com- 
bustion in the open or in furnaces under 
draft, or at best, with very low pressures. 
However, it is found that to develop 
high temperatures in small spaces, high 
combustion chamber pressures must be 
used. Furnace pressures of several inches 
are now fairly common. Also, many 
processes call for close control of com- 
bustion chamber gas analysis. This is 
particularly true in atmosphere gener- 
ators. 

In an attempt to meet these needs, the 
fourth system was developed. It con- 
sists essentially of some type of mixing 
device where both gas and air are under 
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1. Broadest definition of combustion 
might be—‘“the union of oxygen with any 
other substance at any rate.” For this talk 
we will use the more common definition 
which is—‘“the union of oxygen with a 
gaseous substance at a fast enough rate to 
produce measurable heat or light, or both, 
continuously.” 

2. Ignition temperature is minimum tem- 
perature at which combustion will begin or 
continue. 

3. Theoretical flame temperature is max- 
imum temperature that would be produced 
by combustion of an ideal mixture, if no 
loss of heat from the flame took place, 

4, Air/gas ratio is the volumetric or 
weight ratio of air to combustible gas. We 
will use the volumetric basis in cubic feet, 
both measured at standard conditions. 

5. Burner—Any type of nozzle or nozzles 
m which the action of combustion starts 
or takes place, in part or in whole, 

6. Mixer—A device for combining, in 
controllable proportions, air-and gas streams 
for supplying a mixture to burners. 

7. Mixing Machine—A device for mixing 
and for compressing a controllable mixture 
for delivery to burners. 

8. Combustion Chamber—Any type of 
semi—or fully enclosed chamber in which 
combustion is carried on to any rate of 
completion. 

9. Injector (also called Hijector, Lojec- 
tor, inspirator, aspirator, inductor, eductor, 
Venturi Mixer, etc.) A device using kinetic 
energy of a stream of gas or air to entrain 
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DEFINITIONS 


additional gas or air and to deliver the 
mixture at some pressure to burners. 

10. Manifold—Pipe or system of pipes 
carrying mixtures to one or more burners. 

1l. Orifice, adjustable or fixed — An 
opening, usually round, through which air, 
gas or mixtures are fed from chambers or 
pipes at high pressures into chambers, burn- 
ers, mixers, or injectors at lower pressures, 

12. Static Gage Pressure—The pressure, 
either positive or negative, exerted in all 
directions by a gas or air stationary in an 
enclosure. 

13. Velocity Gage Pressure—The pres- 
sure created py a moving stream of gas or 
air measurable only in the direction of 
movement, Always posit ve. 

14. Total Gage Pressure—The algebraic 
total of static and velocity pressure at any 
point in a closed system. 

15. Pressure Losses—Losses in static or 
velocity pressure in a piping system be- 
cause of eddies, friction, bends, leaks, work 
done, etc. 

16. Coefficient of Discharge—The actual 
discharge through an orifice as compared to 
the maximum theoretical] discharge expressed 
as a percentage. 

Actual discharge 








—= Coeff. of Discharge 





Theoretical discharge 

17. Combustion System—A combination 
of mixer, manifold, burners, and possibly a 
combustion chamber, to produce a given 
quantity of heat to fit particular require- 
ments of temperature, heating rate, space 
and process. 








pressure and the streams merely join in 
the mixer. Each stream is separately 
controlled and the air/gas ratio must be 
maintained by continuous adjustment of 
the two streams. The mixture may be 
burned in any type of burner, but usual- 
ly in an enclosed refractory combustion 
tunnel or tuyere. When the burner is 
“buried” or fully enclosed a very high 
combustion chamber pressure can be built 
up if the gas and air are also at high 
pressures. 

System No. 5: This system, a refine- 
ment of No. 4, consists of burners which 
are supplied an accurate constant-ratio 
mixture at high pressure by some type of 
automatic mixing device. It meets the 
requirement of a wide range of applica- 
tions, including many large and smail 
heat treating furnaces, kilns, atmosphere 
generators, etc. Sometimes burner and 
mixing devices are combined. At other 
times one mixer supplies a number of 
burners, but in all cases the critical re- 
lations between mixers and burners can- 
not be greatly changed, which means 
each burner-mixer set must generally be 
operated as a unit. 

Last named characteristic means that 
if it is desired to turn burners off and on 
independently, each must be a complete 
mixing unit. This means a lot of adjust- 
ing, it being a practical impossibility to 
get all burners adjusted to exactly the 
same air/gas ratio. 

System No, 6: The sixth system elimi- 
nates this difficulty by using a single 
mixing source in the form of some type 


of compressor which draws in gas and air 
in measued volumes and delivers a 
constant ratio mixture at considerable 
pressure. Properly designed mixers of 
this type maintain ratio practically re- 
gardless of output, thus permitting indi- 
vidual burner operation as to quantity 
without affecting any other burners. 

Because of the intimacy of mixture 
achieved in these machines, even at 
minimum output conditions, the mixture 
is always ready to burn. If considerable 
piping is required from the machine to 
various burners of large capacity, it is 
essential that this volume never become 
ignited or a serious explosion may occur. 
To guard against this serious danger, 
various back-fire or flash-back preventers 
or retarders have been developed. These 
are placed at each burner or at each 
take-off pipe from the main mixture line, 
or at both. 

Requirement for safety as well as com- 
plexities of the mixing machine, make 
the equipment cost for this system re- 
latively high, but the disadvantages are 
at least partially offset by two advan- 
tages. These are the possibility of inde- 
pendent burner operation and the fact 
that closely held air/gas ratio mixtures 
can be delivered to burners at high pres- 
sures. This permits wide distribution of 
uniform mixtures and high heat releases 
in small spaces. Multiple small spot 
heating is also practicable. 

Gas . combustion system comparator 
chart, Fig. 2, was developed for use in 
comparing various combustion systems 
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CENTER OF ATTRACTION 


Whenever designers and production men get together to plan 
a new product or redesign for product improvement and cost re- 
duction, you'll find THOMASTRIP playing an important part in 
the proceedings ... getting many nods of enthusiastic approval. 
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oping production short-cuts, in working out newer, better design applications. 
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and their combustion characteristics, as 

a preliminary step in determining their 

value in a given application. 

In studying various systems, it is found 
that in going from one system to the next 
some characteristics increase from mini- 
mum to maximum; others decrease simul- 
taneously from maximum to minimum. 
Increasing factors are: 

1. Intimacy of gas/air mixing prior 
to ignition. 

2. Permissible pressure at bumers. 

8. Speed of combustion completion. 

4. Temperature achieved in combus- 
tion. 

5. Noise of combustion. 

6. Cost of combustion equipment. 

7. Danger of destructive backfires. 

8. Heat liberation per cubic feet of 
combustion space. 

9. Ease of duplication of results. 

Decreasing factors are: 

10. Color of flame. 

11. Length of flame. 

12. Time to complete combustion (op- 

posite of 3), 

13. Rate of radiation from flame itself. 

14. Space required to complete com- 

bustion. 

It is noted that the increasing factors 
are not necessarily desirable at maximum 
in every case, nor are the decreasing fac- 
tors inherently undesirable at minimum. 
The desirability of any factor at maxi- 
mum or minimum depends on the parti- 
cular application and the specification to 
be met. It should also be noted that 
no one of these systems can claim in- 
herently better efficiency than the rest, 
as no single definition of efficiency can 
be applied to all of them. It is very much 
like trying to rate people or clothes or 
nations. No single rating will apply to 
all of them. 

Equipment: The more information you 

have on the various pieces of equipment 

available that go to make up the six 
basic systems, the easier it will be to 
make suitable modifications and thus 
solve your combustion problem exactly. 

This leads to cataloging the various kinds 

of mixers and burmers. First, considering 

separate mixers, the various types are: 

1. Some sort of Y or T mixer using 

gas and air, both under reasonably 

equal pressures, separately con- 
trolled. 

. Mixers using gas at some pressure 
above atmosphere to entrain air 
from the atmosphere, which are 
usually classified according to pres- 
sures used: 

(a) Mixers using low pressure gas 
(up to about %-pound) normal- 
ly entraining only portion of 
total air required for combus- 
tion. 

(b) Mixers using high pressure gas 
(up to 50 pounds) normally en- 
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Capacity 8 to 10 tons 
per hour depending 
upon slab or ingot 
sizes —and on the 
steel analysis 
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CONTINUOUS PUSHER TYPE FURNACE 


This modern Pusher Type Furnace has completely automatic Temperature, Combustion and Furnace 
Pressure Control and allows for selective discharge by use of a manipulator. The Pusher is constructed 


so that one to five rows of material can be pushed through furnace in any desired pattern. 


Write for full particulars 
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training all or nearly all re- 
quired air. 

3. Mixers using air at pressure from 2 
to 50 ounces entraining gas pre- 
viously reduced to atmospheric pres- 
sure. 

. Mixers consisting of a fan or com- 
pressor drawing in correct propor- 
tions of gas and air, both first re- 
duced to equal pressures. After 
thorough mixing in the machine, 
the mixture is delivered at consider- 
able pressure to the burners. 

5. Mixers using high pressure air (50 
to 150 pounds) to entrain additional 
atmospheric air and gas to produce 
combustible mixtures at consider- 

able pressure. 


General Burner Classifications: 


l. Simple multiple port burners, such 

as ring burners, pipe burners, ribbon 
where atmospheric 
mixtures are used. Size and depth 
of ports and their spacing is im- 
portant to prevent lifting, flash- 
back, over heating, and to give best 


burners, etc., 


performance. 

2. Multiport blast burners. These carry 
large numbers of very small deep 
ports to reduce velocity, to keep 
each other lighted and to prevent 
back fire. In general a gas/air mix- 
ture will not burn into a port less 
than No. 55 drill size, particularly 
if the port is at least ten times as 
long as its diameter. 

3. Single hole nozzles, to give high ca- 
pacity, usually self-piloting to pre- 
vent blowing off of flame and usual- 
ly utilizing some secondary air for 
cooling and completion of combus- 
tion, 

4. Refractory tunnel or cup burners 
of all shapes which utilize flame 
impingement on refractory to assist 
combustion and to shield flame from 
infiltration of cold air or noncom- 
bustible gas until combustion proc- 

complete. Usually utilize 

complete gas/air mixtures not re- 

quiring additional air to complete 
combustion, 

Any of the five types of gas/air mixers 

may be combined with any of the four 

types of burners, either in one unit or 


ess is 


as an assembly by means of piping, but 
the resulting combination can usually 
be placed in some one of the six funda- 
mental combustion classifications dis- 
cussed earlier. 
Application Formulas: In designing and 
using these various burners, mixers, and 
combustion systems certain formulas and 
tables are very helpful. Among these 
are: ‘ 
1. Formulas covering flow of gas 
through an orifice. 
2. Formula covering mixture pressure 
developed by an entraining system. 


3. Data on gas and air flow through 
pipes. 
4. Rates of flame propagation. 


Low Pressure Gas Flow Through Orifice: 


la — Formula for quantity of gas flow- 
ing through an orifice burner 
which is most commonly used is: 
Q = 1658.5xKxAxP1—P2/D 
Where Q = Quantity of gas mea- 
sured in cubic feet per hour at 
standard conditions. 
Area of orifice in square inches. 
- Gas pressure on high pressure 
side of orifice measured in inches 
of water column against atmos- 
pheric pressure. 
Gas pressure on low pressure 
side of orifice measured in inches 
of water column against atmos- 
pheric pressure. Where the 
stream is discharging into the 
atmosphere, P2 becomes O. 
: Specific gravity of gas as com- 
pared to air at standard condi- 
tions, 
is the coefficient of discharge and 
is a variable factor depending 
mainly on the shape of the orifice 
and its flow characteristics. It 
varies from as low as 0.3 to as 
high as 1.5. For a given orifice 
it can only be determined ex- 
perimentally with any degree 
of exactness, although experience 
will permit fairly close approxi- 
mation by examination. 

The above formula is strictly accurate 
only at very low pressures where the 
effect of compression causing the specific 
gravity of the gas to change is slight. 
However, for combustion work the error 
even up to several pounds is not serious. 


High Pressure Gas Flow Through Orifice 


lb. For pressures above 15 pounds 
the following formula evolved 
from one suggested by S. A. 
Moss may be useful. 
1104.3 AK (P+14.7) 


dvT 
Where Q, K, A and d are same 


as for formula la, and P = Pres- 

sure drop through orifice in 

pounds per square inch. 

T = Temperature at high side 

of orifice in degrees absolute 

Fahrenheit. 
Using above flow formulas and having 
once established the coefficient of dis- 
charge of a given type of bummer, orifice, 
throat, tube, or opening its capacity can 
easily be calculated for any pressures, or 
kinds of gases or mixtures to be dealt 
with. 

Note that all holes, nozzles, orifices or 
burners having the same area will not 
necessarily have the same capacity. This 
erroneous idea causes a lot of trouble to 





amateur combustioneers in trying to 
match up capacities. 

Mixture Pressure: It is frequently de- 
sirable to know how much mixture pres- 
sure can be developed by an injector or 
mixer when drawing in a given volume 
of air or gas. As we have never seen a 
formula which gave this figure, the writer 
developed one empirically which seems 
to check quite closely with experimental 
data. This formula is: 


CE? x d x Pg 
(1 + R) (d + R) 


Where Pm = Mixture pressure (total) in 
inches of water column. 
C = Coefficient of conversion of ve- 
locity pressure to static in mixer. 
E = Coefficient of entrainment (de- 
pendent on design) 
d = Sp. Gravity of entraining gas com- 
pared to air at standard condition. 
Pg = Gage pressure of entraining gas 
at orifice in inches of water 
column. 
R = Ratio of entrained gas to entrain- 
ing gas. 
On properly designed injectors and mix- 
ers “C” will be .85 or more. On our 
own Hijectors E? varies with R approxi- 
mately as follows: 


R_ Used normally for. E? 
4 Coke Oven 82 
5 Water Gas 
8 Mi 
10 

25 

Example—Using .65 natural gas at 25 

pounds, how much mixture pressure can 

be developed when entraining 10 parts 
of air for each part of gas? 


F x E?x dx Pg x 27.7 


(1+R) (.d+R) 
50 x .6 x 25 x 27.7 1Sx2ta 


(1+10) (6+10) 11x 10.6 
= 1,78” W.C. 

Velocity Pressure: Formula for veloc- 

ity developed by a given volume flowing 

in a given pipe when the flow is caused 

by a pressure drop “h” (inches of water) 





Pm = 


CE? (C = .90) 
75 


Pm 








Pm = 


Con- 


h 
is: V (feet per min.) = 4005 r¥ 


verting this to cubic feet per hour flow- 
ing through a cross sectional area “A” 
(in square inches) the formula becomes: 


Q = 1669xAVh/d 


When used in this manner “h” is termed 
velocity pressure and when applied to 
flow in pipes should be kept very low, 
usually under 0.3” W.C. When it is re- 
alized that each time a bend is made by 
this flow practically all the velocity pres- 
sure is lost, the importance of this for- 
mula in sizing piping correctly becomes 
apparent. 

Rates of Flame Propagation: Rate at 
which a mixture of gas and air will burn 
is affected by many things such as flame 
radiation, homogenity of mixture, turbu- 
lence of flow, over or under aeration, 
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126 new dollar-sav- 
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business office. 





Make full-color charts directly from 
pencil tracings. Now it’s economical to sell, 
dramatize, visualize with all the colors of 
the rainbow. 





No printing plates required to make 
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tiser can save with new revolutionary 
Ozalid techniques. 
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from separate reports can be transferred to 
a composite report—positioned side by side, 
any way you like—without lifting a pen, 
without one error in transcription. 


OZALID 


Reduce typing 95% in sales 


You'll learn how one typed 
letter produces a hundred Ozalid 
copies that look exactly like 


Free booklet shows how 
you can work 
this “‘Office Magic’’ 











Johnson City, N. Y. 
Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 








“Photographs“‘in 25 seconds—com- 
pletely dry, ready for use. You keep film 
positives (made from any negative) on file. 
Make Ozalid Dryphotos whenever needed, 





You'll find this unbelievably easy short cut 
—and 125 others—fully explained in “‘The 
Simplest Business System.” 

see how you work this “office magic” 
with the new Ozalid Streamliner. Mail 
coupon today. 


Dept. 327 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “‘The Simplest Business System’’...and Ozalid 
prints of typed, drawn, printed and photographic material. 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY 








| ADDRESS 
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Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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One of the most important fire protection developments introduced 
in recent years is the use of water in fine spray form for the control and 
extinguishment of fire. ‘Automatic’ FIRE-FOG is an outgrowth of this 
development and is, by virtue of its performance, a leader in the field. 

Among the many exacting installations of ‘Automatic’ FIRE-FOG 
is one standing guard over butadiene unloading operations at the Good- 
year operated Rubber Reserve Plant at 
Akron, Ohio. Naturally, the complexity 
of operational facilities at this plant de- 
mand carefully studied fire hazard safe- 
guards for every process. . . safeguards 
that will withstand rigorous test under 
the most difficult conditions 24 hours 
every day in the year. 

The significant thing about an ‘‘Auto- 
matic’’ FIRE-FOG installation is its readi- blast 
ness for instant — automatic action now | SUPROTEX*SPRINKLER 

next week— next year—in fact, SYSTEM 
whenever the danger of fire threatens. —a famous member of the “Auto: 


You owe it to yourself, your per- RO Homily, Designed 
sonnel and your business to become fully i ecasier pc Toll 
informed on the merits of ‘Automatic’ schools, churches, offices, hospi- 
FIRE-FOG. Investigate today at no obli- tals, piers and other establish- 
gation. Write or call ‘‘Automatic’’ Sprink- ne Sine goalie Gao qeyeeny 


, : tion is essential. 
ae — of America, Youngstown Veatomarh Basiatored 8.8. Poteet Otlee 
. . 


“Automatic” Sprinkler devices and systems are listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., and approved by Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


TION 


ENGINEERING 











MANUFACTURE VAs INSTALLATION 
AUTOMATIC’ SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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effect of catlyst and many other factors. 

However, it is very desirable to have 
some measure of speed of flame propa- 
gation to determine in advance the effect 
of changing from one gas to another. By 
testing a number of perfect mixtures of 
gas and air under identical conditions in 
combustion tubes a series of curves cov- 
ering speed of flame travel have been 
developed which are very helpful in com- 
paring different gases. 

A study of these curves shows at once 
why coke oven gas burners backfire so 
easily, as compared to natural gas or LP 
gases. It also explains why many natural 
gas burners show a tendency to “blow 
away” frem the nozzle or burner port. 

In addition to a working knowledge 
of the six fundamental combustion sys- 
tems, the five types of mixers, the four 
types of burners, and the formulas men- 
tioned above, a good combustioneer 
should be familiar with the thermal] prop- 
erties cf many materials, gases and 
liquids. This knowledge plus some com- 
mon sense in applying it to his combus- 
tion problems will enable him to develop 
practical solutions that are economically 


sound. 


System Warns of 
Overheated Bearings 


Electrical resistance bulbs—sensitive to 
rises in temperature—are used in a new 
automatic, multipoint bearing temper- 
ature monitoring system. Adapted to 
both principal equipment and auxiliaries 
used in a wide variety of operations, 
the system, developed by the Instrument 
Division of Thomas A. Edison Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., is capable of monitoring 
as many as 24 bearings from each cen- 
tral control cabinet. 

Each bulb is only 0.215-inch in dia- 
eter and is mounted in a small hole 
drilled in each bearing, Only the bulb 
tips are temperature sensitive and, be- 
cause these tips are located in direct 
contact with the bearing metal very 
close to the inner bearing surfaces, 
existing bearing temperatures and _ their 
fluctuations are said to be sensed rapidly. 
The temperature of each bearing re- 
portedly is checked automatically every 
2 minutes. 

If, when checked, the temperature of 
any bearing exceeds an established maxi- 
mum (which may be different for each 
bearing), an alarm is sounded and identi- 
fication made by an indicating lamp 
on the central control cabinet panel. 
Actual temperature is read by plugging 
an electrical thermometer into appro- 
priate jack. A modification of the system 
not only sounds an alarm at one estab- 
lished temperature, but also automatic- 
ally shuts down the machine if a second, 
and higher, established temperature is 
reached. 
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Sheet Metal Dies 
(Concluded from Page 76) 


all assemblies, where carbides are used, 
should be of rigid construction and be 
so designed as to remain rigid in service. 
Accurate alignment of nibs in case and 
of die in press is a “must,” to insure 
maximum die life and product quality. 
Tendency is to use progressive rather 
than compound dies where more than 
one operation is to be performed with 
carbides. 

On progressive dies it is not always 
necessary to use carbides for the entire 
die set. Frequently some stations or 
punches, for instance, produce an ade- 
quately long die life to permit retention 
of steel in those places, using carbides 
primarily where maximum wear occurs. 
Care should be taken, however, that de- 
sign of all other parts aside from car- 
bide nibs should be such as not to wear 
out before the carbide. Nibs should be 
husky enough, in progressive dies, to 
allow rigid attachment and have plenty 
of stock for regrinding, where extremely 
long runs are involved. 


Punches: Use of carbide punches is de- 
veloping rapidly. Following are some 
design considerations: Shearing edges 
should not be honed or touched up with 
a stone. Leave them sharp. They hold 
their edge when the correct grade of 
carbide is employed (55B is recommend- 
ed because of its high inherent impact 
strength). 

Carbide punches can be made with 
attached carbide sections or made of solid 
carbide. For smaller punches this is 
usually more economical. Mechanical 
attachment methods (as mentioned un- 
der blanking dies) are recommended for 
carbide punches, wherever possible. 
Where long slender solid carbide punches 
are used, it is good practice to guide the 
punch in a Carboloy bushing. Stand- 
ard bushings are readily available. 

Make carbide section of ample length 
to cover all points of wear. For light 
draw work, carbide punches may be as- 
sembled by brazing—usually by a tap- 
ered end fitting into a mating hole in 
the steel shank. 


Listing of 874 Standards 
Available from ASA 


An entire new listing of its 874 stand- 
ards is available free of charge from 
the American Standards Association and 
may be obtained from their New York 
office at 70 East 45th Street. The new 
listing includes prices for complete sets, 
individual standards and quotes quan- 
tity discounts, A number of additional 
revised standards approved since the 
January, 1947 issue of all American 
standards are included. 
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Is it a New Plant? 

Is it Modernization? 

Is it Increased Capacity? 
Is it Materials Handling? 
Is it Processing? 


Is it Power? 


Sureve, Anverson ann Waker 


Engineers and Architects 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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Hardenable Steels 


(Concluded from Page 74) 


latitude for changing travel speed. 

On the other hand, if welding is being 
done in a comparatively narrow groove, 
there is little opportunity to vary the 
speed of arc progression. Thus there 
are practical considerations which restrict 
the welding engineer in his ability to 
change heat input values. For this rea- 
son, more attention is usually given to 
controlling the rate of cooling through 
some means of regulating heat extraction. 

Turning to the right hand balance pan 
in Fig. 3, there are three primary fac- 
tors affecting heat extraction. Everyone 
acquainted with the metallic arc weld- 
ing process realizes that the mass of 
steel surrounding the weld pool extracts 
heat and solidifies the liquid weld metal. 
Greater masses of steel chill the weld 
metal and the heat affected zone more 
quickly. But there is a limit to the 
quenching effect. This limit has been 
established at a 3-inch radius from the 
point of arc. 

That there should be a limit is under- 
standable. If a red hot poker were 
cooled with a teaspoonful of water, it is 
very likely that color would remain in 
the poker. Now plunge the same red 


hot poker in a large tank of water and 
it cools to the same temperature as the 
water. Furthermore, if the poker were 
plunged into the ocean, assuming that 
the ocean and the large tank of water 
were at the same temperature, there 
would be no difference either in the rate 
of cooling or in the final temperature 
of the poker. 
applies to the welding of steel is indeed 
a handy bit of information, Under iden- 
tical welding conditions, the hardness of 
the heat affected zone of a 3-inch plate 
and that of a 6-inch plate would be pre- 
cisely the same. 


Applying this mass consideration to 
common joint designs yields the geometry 
factors listed in Fig. 6 where the shaded 
areas show the zones of effective cool- 
ing mass. The last pass of a butt weld 
or a single bead on a plate behave 
exactly the same way. Nor is the change 
due to less metal in a groove very great 
when C is compared with A. The added 
metal introduced by a back-up bar has 
a minor effect too. But the difference 
between a butt weld and a tee fillet is 
substantial. 

With the following welding conditions: 
%-inch electrodes at 350 amperes and 
33 volts, l-inch plate, plate temperature 
of 400° F. and a welding speed of 6 


That the same reasoning © 
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MATERIAL REDUCER: Versatile processing tool diagramatically shown, 
reduces centrifugally any flowable material to a micro or mono particle film 
without application of mechanical pressure and without any temperature rise. 
Developed by Cornell Machine Co., New York, it can be used for emulsifying, 
homogenizing, dispersing solids in liquid vehicles, degassing or deaerating solu- 
tions; for dehydrating or distilling extremely heat-sensitive materials without 
thermal decompostion; for impregnation, diffusional processes or oxidations. 
Machine consists of a pressure chamber in which a disk in form of an open 
bowl operates at high speed. Material is fed onto center of revolving disk, 
centrifugal force flowing it out radially in ever widening spirals. Top speed of 
the unit is 1800 rpm 
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40's 36 BASE PLATE 








inches per minute, the ‘four joint de- 
signs in Fig. 6 lead to the hardnesses 
given in Table V when applied to A- 
4037 steel. As was predictable from 
the geometry factors, joints A, C and D 
have acceptable heat affected zones while 
joint B remains outside the pale of ac- 
ceptable welding practice. 


Joint design combines two mass prob- 
lems: Type of joint and thickness of 
steel. Now establishing the following 
welding conditions: 5/16-inch electrode 
at 475 amperes and 86 volts, bead on 
plate, plate temperature 75° F and a 
welding speed of 6 inches per minute, 
the change in heat affected zone hard- 
ness as plate thickness becomes greater 
is as listed in Table VI. 

Finally, in this examination of heat 
extraction, plate temperature must be 
considered. Obviously, a hot plate will 
retard cooling in the heat affected zone 
thereby developing a softer structure. 
Theory and practice agree once again; 
Table VII clearly demonstrates the lower 
heat affected zone hardness achieved 
by preheating the plate. In this example 
the welding conditions are built around 
a 8/16-inch electrode at 225 amperes 
and 30 volts, bead on %-inch plate and 
a welding speed of 6 inches per minute. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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:. Guide to Weldability of Steels, American 
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2. “Metallurgical Changes At Welded Joints 
and the Weldability of Steels,” Robert H. 
Aborn, Welding Journal, Research Supplement, 
October, 1940. 


Color Used To Identify 
Fire Extinguisher Types 


Selected to provide strong contrast for 
instant, positive identification, colors are 
being used to distinguish different types 
of fire extinguishers made by Pyrene 
Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. All nameplates, 
ringcaps and handles are painted with 
the identifying colors; shipping cartons 
and recharge packages are also so identi- 


fied. 


Colors and the uses to which the ex- 
tinguishers bearing them should be put 
are as follows: Bright blue, soda-acid 
and cartridge operated water type, for 
class A fires (wood, paper, textiles and 
other ordinary combustibles) in locations 
not subject to freezing; bright red, foam 
—all types of foam extinguishers and 
foam-making equipment, for class A and 
B (gasoline, oil, lacquer and other flam- 
mable liquids) fires; dark green, pump 
tanks and cartridge operated antifreeze 
extinguishers, for class A fires in loca- 
tions subject to freezing; and reddish 
brown, vaporizing liquid, for class B and 
C (electrical equipment and wiring, call- 
ing for a nonconducting extinguishing 
agent) and small class A fires. 
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- He makes production vanish! 
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: HERE IS INDUSTRY'S most costly disappearing act! Are 
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- you sure there’s none of this black magic in your plant?” 
Inadequate Wiring, the industrial jinx, is at it every day. 
)- 
\f For overtaxed, overextended, obsolete wiring is cutting 
g the efficiency of men and machines by 25 to 50 percent in 
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n hundreds of plants. Your plant power engineer, your con- 
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*WIRE AHEAD, a new booklet discussing 
: preventive maintenance... the symptoms 
of inadequate wiring...and presenting 
plans for anticipating electrical demand, is 







now in preparation. We shall be glad to 
send it on request as soon asit is available. 
Address Advertising Department, 25 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Casting Steel Mill Rolls 


(Concluded from Page 82) 

Most iron rolls are. “chilled” rolls, 
that is, they are cast in iron molds so 
the outer surface will cool faster and 
A re- 
volving brush is used to clean the inside 
of each section of a chill mold of all 
The surface is 


therefore have a harder surface. 


dirt, rust, oil or grease. 
then sprayed with a special, expensive 
blackening compound to protect the chill 
mold when the hot metal is poured into 
it later. Since a hard surface is required 
only on the body of the roll while softer 
and stronger metal is desired in the 
necks and wobblers, these parts are cast 
in sand so they will cool more slowly. 

A wooden pattern, the size and shape 
of the necks and wabblers, is placed 
ineiJe that part of the steel flask and 
special sand is tamped tightly in the 
space around the pattern. The pattern is 
then removed, leaving the cavity into 
which the metal will be poured. After 
the sand surface has been blackened, the 
the entire mold is placed in an oven for 
several hours to bake out all the moisture. 

In Fig. 6, mold for large plate mill 
roll is shown assembled and placed in 
pit ready for pouring. Runners through 
which the metal is poured, are on the 
outside of the mold in contrast to steel 
practice. 
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Fiz. 7 shows metal being poured into 
the two runners at the same time. Ladles 
are tipped by men turning the wheels, 
while a third man using a shield to pro- 
tect him from the heat of the white- 
hot metal, looks down inside the roll and 
watches the metal swirling up to the top, 
so he can regulate speed of pouring. 

Iron is poured slowly at first until the 
level of the molten metal just covers the 
entering gates then it is poured as rapid- 
ly as possible. In order to be able to 
pour faster iron rolls are poured from 
the lip of the ladle rather than through 
a nozzle at the bottom. Iron is poured 
at a temperature about 300° lower than 
steel and therefore must be poured 
faster because it sets much more quickly 
in a chill mold. The roll being poured 
in Fig. 8 will be 28 inches in diameter, 
have a body length of 14 feet and 
weigh 16 tons. All rolls are not so large, 
however. Fig. 7 shows the pouring of 
a series of small rolls. 


Electric Furnaces Increase 
Brazed Parts Production 


One operator at each of two new 320 
kilowatt roller hearth electric brazing fur- 
naces installed in the North Chicago Di- 
vision of Houdaille-Hershey Corp., eas- 
ily handles the conversion of stamped, 


sheet steel plates into brazed sections, 
later to become refrigerator evaporators. 
These furnaces, along with three older 
models, were installed by General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Brazing begins after the operator places 
a copper strip between two steel stamp- 
ings, loads the material on a heat resist- 
ing alloy rack and pushes the rack over 
rollers toward an automatically con- 
trolled door on the charge end of the 
furnace. The door, 35 inches wide, 
opens vertically 13 inches, giving access 
to the 17-foot heating chamber which 
brazes the pieces together at 2050°F. 

Rollers convey the brazed parts from 
the furnace chamber through a 70-foot 
cooling chamber. Discharge door of the 
chamber opens automatically to permit 
them to roll out to a specially designed 
conveying system that Houdaille-Hershey 
installed for use with these electric braz- 
ing furnaces. 

Leaving the cooling chamber the racks 
are guided by rollers to an endless con- 
veyor which in turn places them on roll- 
ers and another endless chain; they even- 
tually end up at the charge end of the 
furnace where they are unloaded by the 
furnace operator. Parts are then car- 
ried cn fork trucks to be baked, chem- 
ically treated, soldered and formed into 
the final evaporators. 
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“ROLL 
PASS 
v.trns DESIGN” 


Both volumes include the latest developments 
and investigations involved in roll pass design. 


Professor Trinks, the leading authority on the 
theory of roll design in the United States gives 
the rolling mill industry a complete treatise on 
fact and theory underlying all roll pass design 
including application of rolling principles rather 
than a compilation of passes. 





re, at your command, is a fully 








VOLUME I 
CHAPTER I—Classification and 
2 01 Pages Strength of Rolls. 
CHAPTER II—Basic Principles 
7 Tables Governing Entrance and Deforma- 
139 Drawings ar 
CHAPTER III—Various Princi- 
$ 5.00 ee the Process of 
Postpaid 














equipped, fully manned factory with 
the facilities to turn out the tools, 
parts or completed products you 
need. Over 100,000 direct labor man 
hours per month are waiting to go 
to work for you... . without capital 
investment! 





Located at Wichita, Kansas, in the 
heart of industrial America, this fac- 
tory is served by airlines, railroads 
and truck lines that brings it hours, 
instead of days away from most large 
industrial areas. 


Investigate Swallow facilities today. 


ENGINEERING METAL STAMPING 


CHAPTER I—The Rolling of 
Square or Nearly Square Sections. VOLUME II 
CHAPTER II—Rolls for Flat 
Sections. 246 Pages 
CHAPTER III—Rolls for Mer- 21 Ta bles 
chant Bar. 
CHAPTER IV—The Rolling of 7 Charts 
Shapes 176 
CHA"TER V—Die Rolling. ° 

it ge Illustrations 
CHAPTER VI — Rolling Mill 
Torque. 
APPENDIX (The Rolling of Non- $6.00 
ferrous Metale—Roll Passes for Postpaid 
Seamless Tubes.) 











Written in a manner that will appeal to 
student engineers, roll designers, 
rolling mill equipment and 
mill operating men. 
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1213 West 3rd St. Cleveland 13, O. 
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TWO FAMOUS 
“CUTTING” METHODS 


L BOLO KNIFE 


An all-purpose knife native to the 
Philippine Islands although it resem- 
bles the South American machete. 
It’s a large single edged knife used for 
cutting brush, making shelters, huts, 
for hunting and self-protection. 
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Modern Lubrication Methods that 
CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 


Knives are great for their jobs. But it 
takes “know how” and experience to 
cut production costs without sacrificing 
quality. 
So, listen to this news. In big and 
little businesses, from food processors, 
to contractors, to industrial giants 
Alemite methods are adding 
More Productive Time to ma- 
chines while reducing production 
costs thousands of dollars a year. 


For example—a contractor cut 
track roller bearing failures by 
25% .. . reduced his lubricant 
requirements by 20% ... cut 
maintenance costs all around. 


A large foundry, since installing an 
Alemite System, has ended an epidemic 
of expensive bearing failures . . . added 
More Productive Time to the whole 
plant while reducing production costs. 


Just a couple of examples. But in 
your search for ways to cut your pro- 
duction costs without sacrificing quality, 
find out what Alemite can do for you. 
The Alemite Lubrication Representa- 
tive has probably helped to solve prob- 
lems identical or similar to 
yours. For an interesting con- 
ference at your desk, with- 
out obligation, write Ale- 
mite, 1879 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14. Illinois. 


STEWART | 
WARNER 


= — 


An Alemite System on this huge press ended costly bearing failures, 
boosted production and employee safety. Without stopping operation 
every bearing on the press is perfectly lubricated from 

one central, convenient point, in seconds. Just one of many ways 
Alemite helps industry cut production costs. 
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New Products and Equipment 





1. Fork-Lift Truck 


Ability to operate at right angles in 8- 
ft aisles in warehouses, plants and fact- 
ories where aisle space js at a premium 
is a feature of the electric Palletier fork- 
lift truck model LVGH-X, built by Cres- 
cent Truck Co., Lebanon, Pa. It will 
operate in aisles of this width with a 
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42 inch long and 32 inch wide pallet 
load. Capacity of the new model is 2000 
pounds with a 34-inch load length and 
1750 pounds with a 42-inch load length. 

Full magnetic contactor control pro- 
tects unit against forced aoceleration, 
lengthening the life of the motor and 
tires. A hydraulic lift assures minimum 
maintenance. All control levers are at 
operator's fingertips. Inspection and 
maintenance is simplified by ready access 
to all mechanisms. 


2. Mounted Point Kit 


Made up of one each of the 16 most 
popular sizes and shapes, the No. 16 
mounted point assortment for small 
grinding tools, made by Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., is packaged in a box 
which serves as a shipping container 
and a bench holder while points are in 
use. Each point has its own individual 
location in the box. All are of fast, 
cool cutting 38 Alundum abrasive vitri- 
fied bonded and cemented on. steel 
spindles. 


3. Air Valve 


Knox Industries Inc., 5548 North 
Main St., Lexington, Mich., is manu- 
facturing a 4-way air valve, know as 
the Air Miser, and designed with a by- 
pass port in the bronze disk which 
allows half of the compressed air used 
in the power stroke to be used to 
return the piston. Utilizing this air re- 
duces the load and volume consumed 
from the air compressor by 50 per cent. 
Valve also has an auxiliary port which 
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Additional information on the new products and equipment de- 

scribed on this and succeeding pages may be obtained, without 

obligation, by checking appropriate numbers on the cards 
following page 118 


can be used should more air be needed 
to return the piston. 


4. Vacuum Test Bench 


Production line testing of castings for 
porosity by the vacuum process is pos- 
sible with vacuum test bench, designed 
for the particular part to be tested, built 
by Whittington Pump & Engineering Co., 
245 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. Castings are positioned on a flex- 
ible rubber pad on the bench top with 
one of the holes over an opening con- 





nected to the vacuum volume chamber. 
Operator holds pads over the other open- 
ings, depresses the foot treadle permitting 
the vacuum to suck the pads tightly over 
the openings and watches the needle 
on the vacuum gage. If it holds its posi- 
tion, the casting is approved. 

Stampings may be tested for invisible 
fracture. It may also be used for test- 
ing of such parts as cylinder heads, 
motor blocks, oil pistons, manifolds, etc. 
Photograph shows a rear axle housing on 
the test bench. 


5. Conveyor Belting 


Flexible, flat-top stainless steel convey- 
or belting, made by Anderson-Barn- 
grover Division of Food Machinery 
Corp., San Jose, Calif., is resistant to sur- 
face abrasion, has no-stretch characteris- 
tics and is easily cleaned. Joined by 12- 
gage stainless steel spindle wires, self 
locking on the underside to form a con- 
tinuous length, the belting is available in 
either solid-top links or links with 1/4- 
in. perforations for drainage and ventila- 
tion. Ridges on underside add strength 
and provide a continuous lever surface 
for head and tail pulleys and support 
rollers. Belting may be supplied in any 


length and in widths in multiples of 
even inches. In addition, it is offered in 
electro-galvanized steel. 


6. Lead Anode 


Each inch of length has 15.5 sq in. 
of surface on the 71-point lead anode 
designed by Division Lead Co., 836 
West Kinzie street, Chicago 22. Arrange- 
ment of points concentrates gassing to 
create a rapid flow of solution against 
the surface. Disintegration is uniform 
over the entire surface. Anode is ex- 
truded of antimonial lead, its deep-ribbed 
construction preventing warping. and 
buckling. Bronze hook is Hot lead dipped 
and burned directly to anode. 


7. Magnetic Pulley 


Eriez Mfg. Co., 2699 East 12th St., 
Erie, Pa., is manufacturing a_ self- 
energized magnetic pulley adaptable to 
all applications requiring automatic 
separation of magnetic from nonmag- 





| 


netic materials conveyed on a belt. It 
may be used for removing iron fins, 
particles and gaggers from foundry 
sand or for separating ferrous from non- 
ferrous borings, turnings, etc. 

Powered by Alnico magnets, the pul- 
ley is not affected by temperature 
changes and unusual operating condi- 
tions. It always operates at full efficiency. 


8. Bench Spotlight 


Operating from 110 v ac through a 
transformer, the Opti-Spot made by Ben- 
ton Co., 351 South LaBrea avenue, Los 
Angeles 36, has a light cell which con- 
tains a focusing condenser lens by which 
size of spot may be varied. Lamp is ord- 
inary 6 v automotive type, sufficiently 
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strong to permit use at any distance up 
to 6 ft from the work. Available are two 
models, A with a 16-in. flexible tubing 
connection between lamp and base and 
model B with an 18 in. rubber covered 


cord between lamp and base. 


9. Centering Automatic 


Concentricity of shaft center holes is 
assured by revolving workpiece of the 
Benjamin centering automatic, made by 
Stanford-Roberts Mfg. Co., 619 East Iron 
Ave., Dover, O. Its chucking and ma- 
chining cycle is fully automatic, permit- 


ting both ends to be drilled, faced, cen- 
tered, turned and threaded simultane- 
ously. It can also be used for boring 
and beveling tubing. 

Fixtures may be attached to each end 
of center drive chuck to hold work other 
than shafts or tubing, so that machine 
can process two pieces at one time. 
Center drill point is self oiling and 
cleaned by forced air. Capacity of ma- 
chine is 1/8 to 1 1/2-in. diameters, 5 to 
80 in. lengths. 


10. Arc Torch 


Welding and brazing operations which 
require a very soft flame may be per- 
formed with the double carbon arc proc- 
ess, using the new arc torch announced 
by C. E. Phillips & Co., 2750 Poplar 
street, Detroit 8. Current conducting 
members of the torch are two concentric 
metal tubes, one sliding easily within 


: 
| We 


the other and insulated by a fiber sleeve, 
thus automatically maintaining alignment 
for all adjustments of arc gap width, A 
control button is located in the fiber 
handle. 

Torch map may be used with all types 
of arc welding machines, alternating or 
direct current, and will accommodate 
carbon electrodes from 1/4 to 3/8-inch 
diameter without changing _ holders. 
When connected to the arc welder, a 
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slight pressure on the control button 
closes the circuit; then by releasing 
pressure the arc is established, produc- 
ing a soft, quiet, hot flame. It may be 
used in brazing thin sheet metal, in- 
cluding aluminum, many types of braz- 
ing and nonferrous metal welding, hard 
facing, preheating, spot hardening and 
spot annealing. 


11. Fluid Power Package 


Combined in the Seco fluid power 
package, made by Simplex Engineering 
Co., Zanesville, O., are the essential 
components for automatic high-low hy- 
draulic press operation, It is necessary 
only to couple the high and low pressure 
circuits of the unit to the press. The 
transition from low to high pressure is 
automatic, and when the predetermined 


high pressure is reached, it is held until 
released. 

Unit is furnished with press control 
valve, pilot check valve at the press, 
magnetic starter with push button control 
for application to the press, forged high 
pressure fittings and tubing for the high 
pressure circuit. Heart of unit is a radial 
high pressure pump, designed for generat- 
ing up to 10,000 pounds per square 
inch within its hollow pistons. Both high 
and low pressure pumps are gravity 
primed and both circuits are controlled 
by a single lever. 

Five models of the power units are 
made, with maximum pressure and gal- 
lons per minute as follows: 3000 and 
1.25; 6000 and 0.75; 2000 and 3.5; 3000 
and 2.25; and 6000 and 1.25 (high 
pressure circuit). Low pressure circuit 
pressures and capacities for the same 
models are: 300 and 20; 350 and 20; 
300 and 35; 300 and 35; and 350 and 35. 


12. Faucet Insert 


Available in two stem finishes, brass 
and chromium, the standard model 
faucet insert made by Superior Valve 
Mfg. Co., 3301 Mayflower road, Cleve- 
land 15, will fit 95 per cent of faucets 
now in use. It provides a complete new 
faucet mechanism—tread seat, stem and 
a new type compression shut-off. Latter 
is concentrated in a floating bronze 





bearing which is forced up by “on” water 
pressure and then forced down as handle 
is turned “off”, 


13. Rotary Work Table 


With a 5-inch diameter rotary work 
table, offered by H. P. Preis Engraving 
Machine Co., 157 Summit street, Newark 
4, N. J., engraving, profiling, graduating, 
milling and drilling on circular name 
plates, dials, round dies, etc., may be 
carried out. The outer rim of the table 


is marked in degrees and numbered at 
every tenth degree. 

Each degree is notched for quick and 
accurate division by engaging the index 
unit, which may be disengaged for free 
turning. Top and bottom surfaces are 
ground parallel to assure an even depth 
of machining over the entire surface. 
Working surface is provided with four 
tee-slots for %4-inch bolts and a %-inch 
diameter hole for centering the work 
with a stud. Overall height is only 1%4- 
inches and weight is 9 pounds. 


14. Drilling Machine 


Drilling 21 holes in a single automatic 
cycle, a new special automatic drilling 
machine made by Synder Tool & Engi- 
neering Co., 3400 East Lafayette avenue, 
Detroit, operates in automatic sequence 
a movable bushing plate and two indi- 
vidually actuated hydraulic clamps for 


locating and clamping the work piece in 
the fixture. The entire work cycle requires 
15 sec. 

Hydraulic clamps are mechanically 
locked to hold parts securely in place 
while machining. Parts are engaged by 
two opposed pilot diameters which enter 
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the banjo face bores of the truck rear 
axle housings for which the machine was 
developed. Two self-contained hydraulic 
units, each carrying a 10-spindle head, 
are mounted opposite each other. A 
single spindle unit mounted on an inclined 
angle and behind one of the multiple 
spindle units, drills the breather hole. 
High speed steel drills, operating at 
60 sfpm feed 0.008-in. per revolution. 
Coolant equipment and hydraulic tank, 
pump and motor are enclosed in the 
welded steel base which is normalized 
and ribbed for strength and rigidity, 


15. Dew Point Computer 


Designed so that dew or fog is ob- 
served suspended in air, enabling two or 
more observers to get the same results, 
the Alnor Dewpointer, made by Illinois 
Testing Laboratories Inc., 420 North La 





Salle street, Chicago 10, eliminates need 
for external coolants. Readings are taken 
in a matter of seconds after only a short 
period of practice. 

Built to precise instrument standards, 
the device is available in two ranges: 
For a dew point between minus 20°F 
and room temperature; and from minus 


100°F to 0°F. 


16. Valve Control 


Air, water, oil, gas, steam—at high or 
low pressure and temperatures—may be 
handled with the valve control announced 
by Shafer Valve Co. Inc., Mansfield, O. 
Electric type is actuated by a solenoid 
mechanism on either 110 or 220 v, ac or 
dc, using current only when opening or 
closing. Opening may be either fast or 
slow. When applied to gate valves, the 
valve may be installed with either side 
to the upstream pressure. 





Valve control may be modified to 
operate either electrically or by fluid 
pressure; instrument control actuated by 
pressure, temperature, or time variations 
may be installed. Several types of auto- 
matic safety shut-offs are offered: Shut 
off or unloading in case of power failure; 
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protection against line failure or blow- 
out, a predetermined drop in pressure 
closing the valve; and a manually oper- 
ated unit which may be connected with 
a float level control to regulate volume 
of liquid in a tank. 

Either an electric or pressure control- 
led valve may be operated manually 





at any time. Valve controls are available 
for operation of valves from 1 in. up, 
and for pressures ranging from 25 to 
6000 Ib. 


17. Cleaner-Blower 


Ideal Industries Inc., 5076 Park avenue, 
Sycamore, Ill., is manufacturing a port- 
able electric cleaner-blower, capable of 
running continuously and powered by 
a 1 1/3-horsepower motor. Blowing air 
at the velocity of 25,500 feet per minute, 





the 14%-pound unit performs a number 
of operations, such as blowing, vacu- 
uming, spraying and drying. It is also 
made in a smaller model, with a 2/3- 
horsepower motor displacing air at 19,- 
000 feet per minute. 

While vacuuming, dirt is sucked into 
a bag attached to the unit. For drying, 
a heater nozzle may be attached, raising 
the air flow temperature to a minimum 
of 85°F. High air velocity makes it 
suitable for blowing dirt from inacces- 
sible locations, such as in air condition- 





ing, refrigeration and heating units where 
dirt is often oil soaked and heavy. 


18. Safety Goggle 


Designed for work in hot and humid 
atmospheres where chemical and dust 
hazards exist, a new rubber framed safety 
goggle, announced by American Optical 
Co., Southbridge, Mass. features a nuse- 
piece with an inhalation and exhalation 
valve to prevent fogging and steaming 
of its large acetate single lens. When 
wearer inhales, air sweeps through the 
chamber, removing moisture on the in- 
ner lens. Inlet valve closes when ex- 
haling. 


19. Flexible Shaft Machine 


Adaptable for disk and drum sanding, 
drilling, wire brushing and polishing, the 
flexible shaft machine, known as Aristo- 





Craft Power Shaft, made by Aristo Pow- 
er Tools Inc., 601 West Washington 
boulevard, Chicago 6, has an armored 
shaft casing which prevents sharp bends. 
Tool has a % hp motor with capacitor. 

Design permits lifting the motor as- 
sembly from the dolly stand on which 
it is mounted. Motor assembly base has 
four rubber feet to permit standing on 
bench or floor. It may also be suspend- 
ed by rope or chain. 


20. Welding Electrodes 


Electrodes designed for all position 
welding of thin gage steels with direct 
current (straight polarity) or alternating 
current, and designated as Agile-Brown 
by the manufacturer, American Agile 
Corp., 5808 Hough avenue, Cleveland 3, 
feature soft arc action, minimum penetra- 
tion and low spatter loss. Agile Red- 
White electrodes are designed for all 
position welding of mild steel at high- 
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est speeds and may be applied at highest 
current settings, even on poorly fit up 
assemblies. Results give fast rate of 
weld without undercutting and a mini- 
mum of spatter loss. 


21. Electrode Holder 


Light weight, compactness and ease 
of operation with a 95-pound bite on 
1 3/16-inch electrode are features of the 
model A-316 Twecotong electrode holder 
made by Tweco Products Co., P. O. Box 


666, Wichita 1, Kan. Tip and body in- 





x 
sulation is molded laminated glass cloth 
bakelite using a tubular keyed design. Its 
insulated spring is neoprene covered and 
the cable connection is a clamp, plus 
a socket for soldering. 

Weighing 18 ounces and rated for 250 
amperes it will hold electrodes of from 
1/16 to 3/16-inches. Holder’s length is 
9 inches and its palm span is 2%4-inches. 


22. Light Reflector 


Designed for instant attachment or re- 
moval to simplify cleaning, the Diskonect 
reflector, made by Goodrich Electric Co., 
Chicago, is equipped with a spring lock 
requiring only thumb pressure for re- 
lease. Reflector, socket and lamp are 
removed as a unit. To attach, it is nec- 
essary only to press reflector back into 
the hood. Mechanical and electrical con- 
nections are made at same time. 


23. Log Slide Rule 


With a metal body for durability 
and stability and black and white scales 
for accuracy and legibility, the Deci-Log 
slide rule, made by Burrell Technical 
Supply Co., 1936-42 Fifth avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 19, has powers (including those 
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of base e) with both positive and nega- 
tive exponents which may be read with 
one setting of the hairline. Square root 
scale is double the length of the rule’s 
C scale and cube root scale is triple the 
C scale. It is furnished with manual and 
carrying case. 


24. Electric Furnace 


Equipped to provide accurate heat con- 
trol, a necessary factor in developing 
the finest physical and chemical pro- 
perties in melting aluminum, brass and 
bronze, the model PF-2121 electric pot 
furnace, manufactured by Pereny Equip- 
ment Co., Columbus, O., has a working 
capacity of 275 Ib of aluminum. 

Molten metal may be ladled directly 
from the furnace into die casting ma- 
chines or the crucible may be removed 
with tongs. Size of unit is 49%4-in. wide, 
37%-in. deep and 44%-in. high. Maximum 
power input is rated at 34.3 kw. 


25. Check Valves 


Embodying no _ metallic operating 
parts to stick, slam, chatter or leak, a 
line of check valves offered by Grove 
Regulator Co., 65th and Hollis streets, 
Oakland, Calif., operates on low pres- 
sure differential. Chexflo valves have 
tough flexible tubular operating member, 
comprised of a thick load section, taper- 
ing down to a sensitive operating lip, 
which requires no differential pressure 
to effect bubble tight shut-off. They are 
available in sizes ranging from % to 12 
inches. 


26. Washing Machine 


Three cycles of the machine for pro- 
cessing of light, small, cup-shaped stamp- 
ings of comparatively uniform depth, 
made by Mabor Co., Clark Township, 
Rahway, N. J., include washing, rinsing 
and a section wherein parts are dried. 
The hold-down conveyor may be adjust- 
ed to accommodate various types of parts. 

Machine illustrated is gas heated by 
immersion combustion burners, although 
any heating method can be _ utilized. 
Any one of the three processing stages 








may be eliminated or additional process- 
ing stages may be added to bring parts 
nearer to point where they may be used 
for assembly. 

Pumps are close-coupled and air heat 
device is direct fired, although indirect 
firing may be substituted. Gas burners 
and temperatures are equipped with auto- 
matic safety devices. 


27. Wheel Borer 


In a five-step automatic cycle, the 48- 
inch hydraulic wheel borer manufactured 
by Niles Tool Works Division of General 
Machinery Corp., Hamilton, O., roughs, 
finish machines, chamfers the bore, and 
faces the hub of cast iron or steel wheels. 
After its feed’ dials have been set for 
the desired operation, only three separate 





controls need be operated to bore indi- 
vidual wheels. Feed selections within 
the range of the machine make it pos- 
sible to select the most efficient feed for 
the speed and material. 

Boring ram first approaches the posi- 
tion where the roughing cut starts and 
automatically changes from fast traverse 
to a roughing feed. Upon completion of 
roughing, finishing cutters come into 
position and feed automatically changes. 
Next feed change is for chamfering and 
an adjustable time delay begins to oper- 
ate, the boring arm being held in this 
position while chamfer is completed. 
After this operation, the main motor is 
de-energized and the brake brings the 
table to a stop. Boring bar then auto- 
matically returns by fast traverse to start- 
ing position. 
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on the new products and equipment 
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Market Summary 





Steel Price Stability Seen 


Threatened by Freight Rise 


Week 
: i Ended Same Week 
Higher delivered and warehouse prices likely to be Sept. 20 Change 1946 1945 
. . . . ‘ . Pittsburgh 71 +24 97:5 74 
immediately effected in event railroads applica- Chicago aay: cores Rey Gam 
tion for emergency boost of 10 per cent is granted. Eastern Pa. 92 None 81 76 
‘ " ae f ™ Youngstown 92 None 89 89 
Mill base prices seen rising with raw material as- Wheeling 93.5 None 93.5 94 
° Cleveland 92.5 + 15 91 85 
sembly costs. Talk heard of stricter steel alloca- Buffalo 88.5 None 905 81.5 
- . ey e ° Birmingham 99 None 99 95 
tion with shortages promising to continue into 1949 ele eteeak St Bea ae ae 
Cincinnati 94 None 81 81 
JUST when it appeared the steel market had settled St. Louis FS oS a. ee ae 
, - e : 2 : j Detroit 91 None 86 87 
down to a period of relative price steadiness, a new threat Estimated nat‘onal 
rate 87.5 + 5.5 90 83 


to stability developed last week in the application of the 
railroads for a 10 per cent emergency freight rate increase. 

In event this request is granted it does not necessarily 
follow mill base prices on steel products will immediately 
rise. However, market observers point out that such an 
increase would be promptly reflected in higher prices on 
shipments from warehouses, and at the same time deliv- 
ered prices to consumers generally would be upped. Even- 
tually, mill base prices would be forced higher to com- 
pensate for increased raw material costs. 

Currently steel prices are steady except for a few 
changes in extra cards by independent producers. 

Hiking of warehouse prices alone would hit a broad 
area of the consuming market severely since several hun- 
dred thousand small buyers are dependent upon distribu- 
tors for supplies, something like 16 per cent of total steel 
output for sale currently moving through the warehouses 
into consumption. 

Possibility of a freight rate increase has resulted in some 
further pressure for steel deliveries, especially tonnage be- 
hind on delivery. Actually, however, higher freight cost 
is of relatively small consideration in light of consumers’ 
urgency for steel. Major flat rolled products have never 
been in more critical supply. The plate situation is rem- 
iniscent of wartime except for character of demand, with 
heavy ship requirements lacking but a diversity of de- 
mand taxing rolling capacity to the limit. Pipe mills con- 
front far greater volume than they can handle reasonably 
soon, and hot-rolled carbon bar and shape producers are 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,749,928 net tons for 1947; 1,762.381 net 
tons for 1946; 1.831,636 tons for 1945. 











behind on shipments. In fact, about the only products 
in fairly easy supply are alloy bars; tool steel; stainless 
sheets, strip, bars and wire; cold-drawn bars; certain wire 
products, including rope; and forgings. 
. Little relief in the tight supply situation in the major 
products is in prospect. Testimony of leading producers 
at the Senate Small Business Committee’s steel hearing 
that shortages would likely be experienced until 1949 pro- 
vided consumers little comfort, though the fact consider- 
able new steel producing and rolling capacity will come 
into operation over coming months gives some hope sup- 
ply will gradually improve. Some talk of tighter alloca- 
tion of steel, possibly under government directive but more 
likely by voluntary action of steel producers, is heard cur- 
rently. The idea seems to be the government will be com- 
pelled to force stricter rationing to assure sufficient ton- 
nage for essential domestic requirements and provide steel 
needed for Europe under the Marshall Plan, 

Last quarter consumer steel allotments will be further 
cut as a result of the recent loss of production in the Pitts- 
burgh district caused by the recent wildcat strike of steel 
plant railroad workers. While the strike lasted only eight 
days, it is estimated Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. lost 250,- 
000 tons of ingots and 155,000 tons of finished steel. Plate 
output was hardest hit, the loss exceeding 40,000 tons. At 
the close of last week operations at Pittsburgh district coke 
ovens, blast furnaces and openhearths had been restored 
to prestrike status. 

Steelmaking operations advanced last week, the nation- 
al ingot rate rising 542 points to 87.5 per cent of capacity. 
Pittsburgh operations, recovering from the railroad strike, 
were up 24 points to 71 per cent of capacity. Cleveland 
and New England also gained, being up 1% points to 92.5 
per cent and 5 points to 85 per cent, respectively. De- 
clines were noted in Chicago of 1 point to 92.5 per cent 
and in St. Louis of 4 points to 78 per cent. 

Strr.’s finished steel price composite .remained un- 
changed last week at $75.41. Composites for semifinished 
steel and steelmaking scrap likewise were steady at $56.80 
and $37.83, respectively. Steelmaking pig iron, however, 
moved upward 4 cents to $36.13. 





MARKET PRICES 














Sept. 20 
Finished Steel $75.41 
Semifinished Steel 56.80 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 36.13 
Steelmaking Scrap 37.83 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
Sept. 13 Sept. 6 Aug., 1947 
$75.41 $75.41 $75.41 
56.80 56.80 56.80 
36.09 36.20 36.06 
37.83 37.83 $9.00 








Three One Five 
a, Year Ago Years Ago 
June, 194 Sept., 1946 Sept., 1942 

$69.82 $64.45 $56.78 

52.10 40.60 36.00 

32.49 27.50 23.00 

32.48 19.17 19.17 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 


Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods, 


Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 


Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap 


Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished material (except tin plate) and wire rods, cents per lb; coke, dollars per net ton; others, dollars per gross ton. 


H Sept. 20, June, Sept., H Sept. 20, Aug, June, Sept., 
Finished Materials ral une, Sept, Pig Iron 1947 | 1947 "19471946 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ........... 900 90¢ 2.60c 2.50¢ Bessemer, del, Pittsburgh ........... $37.83 $37.83 $34.83 $29.77 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .......... 3.28 3.28 2.98 2.86 OOP! ss eh a a kis obs nis 0p S's 36.00 36.00 33.00 28.00 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.90 2.90 2.50 2.50 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia...... 38.72 38.72 35.52 29.98 
Shapes, Pittsburgh ............... 2,80 2.80 2.50 2.35 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 37.33 37,33 34.33 29.27 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............. 2.94 2.94 2.64 2.48 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia........ 39.22 39,22 36.02 30.43 
Oe eae eee 280 2.50 2.35 No. 2 foundry, Chicago.............. 36.00 36.00 33.00 28.50 
i ee Js. covescesskoo . aaa 2.95 2.65 2.50 No. 2 foundry, Valley .............. 36.50 36.50 33.50 238. 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 3.15 3.15 2.85 2.558 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ....... 34.88 34.51 29.88 24.88 
Plates, Chicago ... Te. 2.95 2.65 2.50 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati ...... 39.75 39.38 34.75 28.94 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh - 2.80 2.80 2.50 2.425 Malleable, Valley .........-.sseeees 36.50 36.50 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, cold-roiled, Pittsburgh..... 3.55 3.55 3.20 3.275 RS eS A rr 36.50 36.50 33.50 28.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 3.90 3.55 4.05 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 44.00 44.00 40.50 33.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.80 2.80 2.50 2.425 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 140.25 140.25 140.25 140.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ......... 3.55 3.55 3.20 3.275 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary.. - 8.90 3.90 3.55 4.05 Scra 
Strip, hot-rolied, Pittsburgh ...... 2.80 2.80 2.50 2.45 2 
Strip, cold- rolled, Pittsburgh. . 3.55 3.55 3.20 3.05 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh. 3.675 3.675 3.425 3.05 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cpnemeten. . $38.00 $39.875 $32.44 $20.00 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .. 4.25 4.25 4,125 3.75 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. . oot 38.35 33.38 18.75 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 *$5.25 Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Chicago. . 38.75 39.625 30.75 18.75 
—— Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Valley. 40.00 40.50 34.06 21.00 
* Nominal. ft Base, No. 24 gage. Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland... 38.25 38.81 32.38 19.50 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 39.50 40.88 32.00 19.25 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago ........ 46.25 47.125 38.75 22.25 
Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago ................ 43.50 43.50 39.50 23.75 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago.... $60.00 $60.00 $50.00 $38.00 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ....... 47.50 47.50 42.00 39.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ....... 47.50 47.50 42.00 39.00 
Wire rod y, to %-inch, Pitts. .... 2.925¢ 2.925¢ 2.55¢ 12.30c Connellsville, beehive furnace ....... $12.00 $12.00 $9.56 $8.75 
—_—__—_ Connellsville, beehive foundry...... 14.50 14.50 10.75 9.50 
t Base, No. 5 to ¥,-in. Chicago, oven foundry, del. ........ 18.50 18.50 16.10 15.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED 


IRON, 


STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 


ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, 


finishes and specifications produced at its 


plants. Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


Semifinished Steel 


Oarbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, price negotiated, fob mill. Forg- 
ing quality $46, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown. 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56. 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 

Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birming- 

ham, Youngstown, §$45-$50, sales by smaller 

interests on negotiated basts at $65 or higher. 

Detroit, del., $53; eastern Mich,, $54. 

Forging Quality, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 

Birmingham, Youngstown, $55-$58; Detroit, 

del., $61; eastern Mich., ; 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 

$66, del. Detroit $69, eastern Mich., $70. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 

Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 

$60; sales by smaller interests on negotiated 

basis at $66 or higher. 

Skelp: Pittsburgh, Sparrows Point, Youngs- 

town, Coatesville, 2.60c-2.65c per Ib 

Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, $69, 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
to %-in., inclusive $2.80-3.05 per 100 lb. 
veston base, $2.95. Worcester, 2.90c. San 

Francisco (base del.), $3.52. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shayges 
under $-in.: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, SS 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, 

base, 20 tons one size, 2.90¢ ; Detrott del” 


Rail Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant carbon bars, except base is 10 tons. 
Prices upon application. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
town, Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons one size, 3.30c; De- 
troit, del., 3.45c; eastern Mich., 3.50c. (Texas 
Steel Co. uses Chicago base price as maximum 
fob Fort Worth, Tex., price on sales outside 
Texas, Oklahoma.) 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 20,000- 
— Ib., 3.55¢; Detroit, del., 3.70c; Toledo, 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Canton, base, 4.10c; 
Detroit, del., 4.25¢; eastern Mich., 4.30c. 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.75c; 
San Francisco (base, del.), 3.33c; Los Angeles 
(base, del), 3.325c; Seattle, 3.88c, base. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base price upon application. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pittsburgh 7.15c- 
t7.70c; double refined, 8.00-t9.75c; Pittsburgh, 
staybolt, 8.85¢-t11.25c. 


t Hand puddled. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birming- 
ham, Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows Point, 
Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; Granite City, 
3.175¢; Detroit, del., 2.95c; eastern Mich., del., 
3.00c ; Philadelphia, del., 


del., 3.09c; Los Angeles . ; 
San , (base, del.), 3.545¢. (Andrews 
Steel Co. quotes Middletown, O., base for ship- 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Con- 
quotes 3.40c, Sparrows. Point 





equivalent. 





Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.55c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 
3.70c; eastern Mich., del., 3.750; New York, 
del., ’3.96c; Philadelphia, del., 3.98¢. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, Sparrows Point, Canton, Middle- 
town, base 3.85c-3.95c; Granite City, 4.05c; 
New York, del., 4.24c; Philadelphia, del., 
4.15¢; Los Angeles (base, del.), 4.62c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 4.625c. 


Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based 
on 5 cent zinc) Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham base, 3.95c-4.05c. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc), corrugated 10 cents extra; Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Birmingham: Copper alloy, 
4.45c-4.55¢; copper-iron or pure iron, 4.80c- 
4.90c. Granite City base prices 10 points 
higher. Los Angeles (base, del.), 5.24c; San 
Francisco (base, del.) 5.245c. 


Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 


Long Ternes, No. 10: 
Gary, base, 3.85c-4.05c. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middlet town, 
base, 3.90c-3.95c; Granite City, base, 4.05c; 
Detroit; del., 4.10c; eastern Mich., 4.15c. 


Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.60c. 
Armature: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 4.80c; 
Granite City, II., Kokomo, Ind., 
Electrical: Pittsburgh, Chicago, ’ Gary, ” 5.300; 
Granite City, Kokomo, 5.40c. 

Gary, 6.05c; Gran- 


Motor: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 

ite City, 6.15c. 

Dynamo: Pittsburgh, 6.75c; Granite City, 6.85c. 
Transformer 72, 7.25c; 65, 7.95¢e; 58, 8.65c; 
52, 9.45c, Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


STEEL 























MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Rails, Supplies 


Stove Boits 
In packsees. nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, _ Rails: Standard, Ib fob mill, $2.75 per off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
Birmingham, Youngstown, base, 2.80c; Detroit, 100 — Light Bony of ne Bia Be Bhs ly Bir. over 3- in, nuts separate. 
Feat ha gah eastern Mich., del., 3.00c; San mingham, $3.10 per 100 Ib; light rails (rail 

ancisco (base del.), 3.605c; Los Angeles steel), Williamsport, Pa., Pittsburgh prices Nuts 
(base del.), 3.60c. upon application. R a d 
Cold-Rolled Strip, 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- ‘ - aac =r A.S. eg. an 
burgh, Cleveland, Youngstown, 3.55c; Chicago, gran a ig and over fob warehouse $55 Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
base, 3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.70c; eastern Mich., : ye-in. and smaller ........- 51 off Tee 
3.75¢c; Worcester, base, 3.75c-4.10c Supplies: Track bolts, 7.00c; heat treated, Y%-in, and smaller ....- seule 50 off 
Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 7.25c. Tie plates, $3.05 per 100 1b, fob mill; ey, Seats tra Cees parse d off 
land base: 0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to $3.40 base, Seattle; $3.20, base, Pitt sburg, FeriMenL-in. on. esse cece rect AG oft = off 
0.60 carbon, 5.05c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.65c; Calif. Splice bars, $3.25 per 100 Ib, fob mill. = 14-in.-11g-in, «eee ee ee ee Sh. 2S 


over 0.80 to 1.00, 7.15c; over 1.00, 9.45c; add 
0.20c for Worcester. 


= 
Tin, Terne, Plate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Warren, 
O., 100-Ib base box, $5.75; Granite City, Bir- 
mingham, Sparrows Point, $5.85. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, War- 
ren, O., 100-lb base box 0.25 lb tin, $4.85; 0.50 


Standard spikes, 4.00c-4.50c; screw spikes, 


5.80c-6.40c. Axles, 4.10c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled, to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 


15%-in. and larger .....----- 
Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in. smaller (10-20 bright) 
Upset (10-35 heat treated) clini 


% x 6 és a eet 1 
%, Mey eat Se Wk odvbis 350% . 47 oft 


56 off 


Square Head Set Screws 


Ib tin, $5.05; 0. i 2; i i ; 
Sivdthhara, Rearroey Pore Sion ss 15, ‘less; ‘Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap Upset 1-in. and smaller... ..... 61 off 
$5.35, respectively. A f ae weld and 1 point less on steel butt weld on Headless, %4-in. and larger = “ 


Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 


sizes produced in that district. 


No. 10 and smaller 








6 Gary, Warren, O., base 29-gage and lighter, Butt Weld 
+ 3.90c ; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows In. Blk. Gal. In, Blk. Gal. 
0 Point, 4.00c. Ri t 
ro ape ntoned 7a (Special Coated): Pitts- ‘ epee rs 13h 36, = Ivers 
, urgh, icago, Gary, 100-lb base box $4.90; % 44 22 are 5 2 > itts rele hicz 
~ “ pabeee ‘ 2 ir, en ae 22 li, 57 42Y, Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago 
> oo City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, ro oe 50% 34% ETE am yA Birmingham ae 
4 Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per package =o re 33 oe Ky oe ae nt SN "| 5.400 
; 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-Ib Lap Weld _—_— Elec. Weld Seamless Re gy gee Tat ehins Jaa ee 
D $14.10 In. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. at pe Penson ‘55.5 off plus 15¢ per cwt. 
0 Se 2 34 48%, 33% 48 33 
4 Plates 24-3. 52 37 51%, 36% 51 36 
0 Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3144-6. 54 39 53% 384 5338 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, Washers, Wrought 
Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, Claymont, Line Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
3.15¢; Geneva, Utah, 3.10c; New York, del. sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to job- 
3.24c; Phila., del., 3.15¢; St. Louis, del., 2.77c; Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. bers and large nut. and bolt manufacturers, 
hy) Boston, del., 3.38¢c; San Francisco and Los lel $1.50-$2.00 off 
5 aoeeies, a (sizes and grades produced at Butt Butt . . ) 
5 eneva only), 3.59c. 7 } 
" (Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., ~ ae aa ve 
0 4.15¢, basing points.) % 45 nS al lh 55 Tool Steels 
5 Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 4.20c. iE Meee on 
. Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, % ........... ‘ 2° ; 
5 Sietiste; Corea 4. soit yw & 3. 577 Fool Steel: Fe eu pase, cents. Der 
Cex sew ets ee je, 
Niek ee haga ana me 10% cladding: Lap Elec. Seam- seagen Ooo ae 17.00c ; "extte carbon 
pce je ag aT See, See: In, Weld Weld less 20.00c; special carbon 24. 00c; oil-hardening 
ml » 29,00c, 48 AT, 4 26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 
2 ~ Base 
0 Shapes Bg = 1 as Per Ib 
EMO sachs 0,3’. 0 53 5214 52 WwW Cr Vv Mo er 
0 Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 8. ---+-++++++++e+ 531, 53 2% 18.00 4 1 82.00¢ 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.80c; New Ds ds ceceevyevses 53 521% 52 1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00c 
York, del., 3.00c; Phila., del., 2.94c; Geneva, : De 52 51% 51 12 3 0.50 67.00¢c 
Utah (base, del.), 2.975¢; Los Angeles (base, 6.40 4.15 1.0 ; OOne 
prog tae pecdean: gym "ame eo Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft, fob 5.50 4.50 ’ _ , 
3.44c; Kaiser, del., San ivaiaalaiies 341e ” Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., " aeiniaes thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
nally, 4.00c, fob Phoenixville.) ——Seamless—— —Elec. Weld— i 
road Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, : awe B- B.... Hot Cold Stainless Steels 
+.00C. izes B.W.G. Rol rawn Rol Draw 
Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo ” “ 9 rea ee 2 
$3.30 per 100 Ib em: coke aaa Sake 1 Bars, 
. eee '. . a. Drawn 
144” ..13 $13.08 15.69 12.69 15.22 
i H ” Wire, Hot Cold 
Wire and Wire Products SF ine SR Se ee ae Strue- Rolled Rolled 
1t (Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- a4°'.. 38 «e880 2220 «1802 «ea «0 ««rmde = turale Plate Gheote Girly Strip 
1, ngham per 100 pounds). ” : ! t 
- Wire to Maanincturdrs in carloads one i 12 249 36.87 2:75 36.06 CHROMIUM MIOKEL STEELS 
$ Bright, basic or bessemer..........°$3.55-3.80 2%” |112 23.76 2848 23.05 27.63 301... 26.00¢ 29.50¢ 37-00e 22.00e 2m.tne 
; Spring’ (except Birmingham)... .**$4.25-**4.50 ” 302.... 26.00. 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.50 
- SRT RS 24.93 29.90 24.18 29.00 
n Wire Products to Trade 34°". 14, 2008 86481 2816 33.77  808.... 2850 S188 be aos bape 
Nails ” OM... TH : ; . 
4 Standard and cement-coated ........ $4.25 ” a 10 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 
7 MR eee eer he, rene pass $4.00 41%” |. 9 51.28 61.50 i 309.... 39.00 43.50 51.00 40.50 51.00 
y Staples, polished and galvanized...... $4.25 5° ..11 9 59.39 71.18 : oak a 310.... 53.50 56.50 57.50 53.00 61.00 
Wire, Merchant Quality 6”... 2% 91.13 109.27 nth a 316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
it Annealed (6 to 8 base) .............. $$4.20 Dae ; 321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
n, Galvanized (6 to 8 base) .... $$4.65 Pipe, Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $74.50 347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
y, Rabe Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, per per net — Birmingham; $79. re sh 431.... 21.00 24.00 Pa a pay 
he ase column) N. J.; $85.06, del icago; n. pipe, 440A .. 26.00 31.00 : ’ . 
ts Woven fence, 15 gage — heavier. . +t91 higher: class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 
n Barbed wire, 80-rod spool............ tt101 Prices effective as of July 24, 1947. STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
Barbless wire, twisted... OAV s 60 Se soaps 101 403.... 23.50 27.00 32.00 28.00 29.50 
Fence posts (no clamps) ............ tt90 
oO help. Gen, itnate too +491 410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
ined a «Se a ta pedeaeae Bolts, Nuts 416... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 
‘ * Worcester, $3.65, Duluth, $3.60, base. San > Par 34.00 3150 19.00 24.50 
= agua (base, del) $4.56 for bright basic Fob agg Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 430F .. 2150 24.50 382.00 20.50 27.00 
" cago; a 5c per cwt, Lebanon, Pa. Addi- i. 7 ’ 
0, ** Worcester $4.60, Duluth and _ Trenton, tional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for full Dd a a any 3800 35-00 
n, N. J., $4.75, base. San Francisco (base, del.) containers, except tire, step and plow bolts. Re 7 33.00 38&50 38.00 56.50 
BS $5.63 for MB spring wire; $5.28 black premier. A —— 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
t Worcester $4.55, Cleveland $4.35, base. Carri d Machine Bolt a by ; 1850 14.50 19.50 
: San Francisco (base, del.) $5.33. arriage an achine 8 502... 10.00 14.50 ‘ ; . 
C. t Duluth $4.00, Cleveland $4.10, base. San 14-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in ame 48 off 
+ Francisco (base, del.) $5.08. ys and % x 6-in. and shorter. ; 50 off #STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
, $ Worcester $4.30, annealed; $4.75, galvan- Larger diameter; longer than 6 in.. pees 47 off 304.... 24.00 22.00 
. ized. Duluth $4.20, annealed; $4.65, galvanized. as: « 22.00 20.00 
San Francisco (base, del.) $5.21, annealed; | i Ae ner ee 22.50 20.50 
1 $5.66, galvanized. re ees rere ee 46 off 446.. 29.00 27.00 
tt San Francisco (base, del.): Woven fence, STEED Ea. 9 6, 2's cents sn oR kS ee OS 0a OO 57 off ———- 
c. 114; barbed wire, 121; bale ties, 115. Duluth Lag bolts *Low chromium. t Fob Pittsburgh and 
* (base): Woven a 91; barbed wire, 101; % in. up to 1 in., 6 in. and shorter. 50 off Washington, Pa.; plate prices include anneal- 
fence posts 90. % in. up to 1 in., longer than 6 in.. 48 off ing and pickling. 
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RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig iron 


Per Gross Ton 


Bethlehem, Pa., base 
Newark, N. J., del 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del 
Philadelphia, del. 

Birdsboro, Pa., base 

Birmingham, base 
Baltimore, del. 
Chicago, del. .. 
Cincinnati, del. . 
Newark, N. J., del 
Philadelphia, del 
St. Louis, del. 


Buffalo, base 
Boston, del 
Rochester, del, 
Syracuse, del. 

Canton, Massillon, 

Chicago, 


No. 
Foundry 
7.50 
34 
.50 
39.22 


Muskegon, Mich., del. 


Cleveland, fob furnace 
Akron, 


Erie, Pa., base 
Everett, Mass., base 


Granite City, Ml., 
St. Louis, del. 


+Neville Island, Pa., base 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 


Provo, Utah, base .. 
Seattle, Tacoma, W ash. , 
Portiand, Oreg., del. 


Sharpsville, Pa., base 
Steelton, Pa., base 
Struthers, O., base 
Swedeland, Pa., 
Troy, N. Y¥., base 
Toledo, 0., base 
Cincinnati, 
Youngstown, 0O., 
Mansfield, O., 


base 


del. 


base 


Neville Island base add: 
Homestead, 


Monongahela; 


t To 
Lawrenceville, 
97c (water), 
ridge. 

* Republic Steel Corp., 
tive Aug. 13; $2.00 higher at 
and $1.50 higher for basic 


$1.33, 


quotes $3 


.50 


base... 36. 
base .. 36. 
Milwaukee, del. . ; 37. 
39.83 
.. *36.00 
ek ess 37.67 
Duluth, base ...... ye 

36. 


66c 
McKeesport, 


Buffalo for No. 
and $2.75 higher at 


2 Mal- 
Basic Bessemer leable 
$37.00 $38.50 $38.00 
38.84 40.34 39.84 
ae .00 
40.22 9.72 
41.50 .00 


38.72 
40.00 
32.88* 


00 
00 
32 


3.50 


Gi ascenec : 39.5 
eae 36.5 
hs cw ae ae © 39. 


50 
48 


37.00 36. 
39.95 39. 
for McKees Rocks, 


Ambridge, Monaco, 
Verona; $1.49 


Pa., $1.01 
Aliquippa; 
Oakmont, Bracken- 
a ton higher at Birmingham, effec- 
2 foundry and malleable 
Cleveland, effective on 


shipments during week ended Sept. 21. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent $45. 
6.51-7.00. .$46.75 9. 53. 
7.01-7.50.. 48.00 9. 54.2! 
7.51-8.00.. 49.25 10.01-10.50. 55. 
8.01-8.50.. 50.50 10.51-11.00. 56. 
8.51-9.00.. 51.75 11.01-11.50. 58. 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton; 
Buffalo base $1.25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more 
favorable. 


(base) .. 50 
0l- 9.50. 


51-10.00. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron: 
Si. 14.01-14.50%, $72.50, Jackson, 
.; $73.75, Niagara Falls; $78, pig- 
lets, $76, open-hearth and foundry 
grade, Keokuk, lowa. Add $1 a ton 
for each additional 0.5% Si to 
18%; 50c for each 0.5% Mn over 
1%; $1 a ton for 0.045% max. 
phos. 

Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorus. 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$44.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 


Gray Forge 


Neville Island, Pa. . $36.00 


Low Phosphorus 


Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
Birdsboro, Pa., $45 base; 
$44.22, del. Interme- 
Central furnace, 


Steelton, 
$42.00; 
Philadelphia, 
diate phosphorus, 
Cleveland, $39.00. 


Differentials 


Basing point prices are 
following differentials: 


subject to 


An additional charge of 50 
0.25 per cent 
base grade 


Silicon: 
cents a ton for each 
silicon in excess of 


(1.75% to 2.25%). 


A reduction of 38 cents 
phosphorus content of 
and over. 


Manganese: An additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per 
cent, or portion thereof, manganese 
in excess of 1% 


Nickel: An additional: charge for 
nickel content as follows: Under 
0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- 
tional 0.25° nickel, $1 a ton. 


aw iC 


Phosphorus: 
a ton for 
0.70 per cent 


, Chicago, 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace.$11.50-$12.50 
Connellsville, foundry. 14.00- 15.00 
New River, foundry... 12.50 
Wise county, foundry. 11.15 
Wise county, furnace.. 10.65 


Oven Foundry Coke 


Kearney, N. J., ovens 
Chicago, outside del... 
Gir seces 
Terre Haute, del. 
Milwaukee, Ovens 
New England, del. 
Birmingham, del. 
Indianapolis, ovens.... 
Cincinnati, del. 
Ironton, O., ovens 
Painesville, ovens 
Cleveland, del. 
Buffalo, del. 
Detroit, del. 
Philadelphia, or 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 
Fairmont, W. Va., 
ovens .. 
Pittsburgh, 


ovens 


oT Naas 


Coal Chemicals 


allowed east 
as of 


freight 
Effective 
1, 1947. 


Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degrees 
Industrial xylol 
Solvent naphtha 


Spot, gal. 
of Omaha. 
Apr. 


19.00c 


26.00c 


Per pound fob works 


Phenol (car lots, returnable 
drums) 
Do., less than carlots.... 


Do., tank cars 
per pound 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, bbl, 
to jobbers, ‘‘house-hold 


Eastern plants, 


Per ton, bulk, fob plants 


Sulphate of ammonia $30.00 


Refractories 


Per 1000, fob shipping point 


Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 


Super Duty 


Pa., Mo., Ky. 


High Heat Duty 


Pa., Ill., pep tk Mo., ae Weta 


Intermediate Heat Duty 


64.00 
64.00 
56.00 
67.00 


Chio ... 
Pa., Iil., 
Ala., Ga. 
We: ae 


Md., Mo., Ky. . 


Low-Heat Duty 


Pa., Md., Ohio 56.00 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., Va., Mo.) 

47.00 

45.00 


Press 
Cut 


Dry 
Wire 





HIGH-STRENGTH—-LOW-ALLOY STEELS 


*ittsburgh Chicago 


Sheets, Hot-Rolled . 4.30 
Cold-Rolled 5.30 
Galvanized leon 5.85 

Strip, Hot-Rolled ..... 4.30 
Cold-Rolled . 5.30 

Shapes Structural .... 4.30 

OO re ‘ 4.55 

Bars, Small Shapes 4.45 


*Nax High Tensile, produced by 


124 


Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 
Sparrows 
Point 
4.30 


Gary Youngstown 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 : 
‘YF 4.55 
.45 


Buffalo 


Bethlehem Canton Massillon 


4.30 
5.30 


4.45 


Great Lakes Steel Corp., quoted 10 cents higher. 


Malleable ae Brick 


| ewer 80.00 


Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ‘ 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Basic Brick 
fob Baltimore, Plymouth 
Chester, Pa. 


70.00 
79.00 
70.00 


Net tons, 
Meeting, 
Chrome brick ... 
Chem. bonded chrome | 
Magnesite brick ..... 
Chem. bonded magnesite. 


59.00 
59.00 
81.00 
70.00 


Magnesite 


Domestic dead-burned grains, 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 
Bulk 5 wae vs 


Single 


° 
net 


24.00 


bags 28.00 


Dolomite 
dead-burned, bulk, net 
ton, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va., 
Narlo, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 
burg or Woodville, O., $10.55; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or McCook, 
Tll.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, Mo.), add $0.20. 


Domestic, 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51%% (Natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer 
Old range nonbessemer 
Mesabi bessemer 
Mesabi nonbessemer 
High phosphorus 


Eastern Local Ore 
del. E. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 56-63% 
contract 


Cents, units, 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 


No. African low phos... 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 
Spanish, No. — ba- 
sic, 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 
fob Rio de Janeiro, nom.5.50-6.50 
Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid 


Nom. 
13.50 


Manganese Ore 
duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 63.00c-67.00c. 

Chrome Ore 

Gross ton fob cars, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
ton, 8. C., Portland, 

Tacoma, Wash, 

(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 
Indian and African 

48% 2.8:1 

48% 3:1 

48% no ratio 
South African (Transvaal) » 
44% no ratio 

45% no ratio 

48% no ratio 

50% no ratio 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% 2.5:1 lump 

48% 3:1 lump 
Rhodesian 

45% no ratio...... 

48% no ratio 

48% 3:1 lump q 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
48% 3:1 


46-50% 


New York, 
Charles- 
Oreg., or 


. $37.50 
39.00 
31.00 


Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., lb., Mo. 
Mines : 


Get igie 
$0.7 


Pasian. 
Metallurgical 


fob shipping 
net tons, car- 
content, 70% 
to 70%, $32 
less than 60%, 


grade, 
point, in Ill., Ky., 
loads, effective CaF? 
or more, $33; 65‘ 
60% to 65%, $31; 
$30. 


STEEL 
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STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 


H-R 

10G 
EE (|. 2 eine eran 4.90 
t#New York (city)......... 4.87 
New York (country)........ 4.72 
Philadelphia (city) ........ 4.64 
Philadelphia (country) ..... 4.54 
Baltimore (city) ........... 4.29} 
Baltimore (country) ........ 4.19} 
Washington (city) ......... 4.75 
Washington (country) ...... 4.65 
Bi I ie 4.75 
Memphis, Tenn. (city)...... 4.82§§ 
Memphis, Tenn. (country)... 4.72§§ 
Buffalo (city) ............. 4.45 
Buffalo (country) ......... 4.380 
Pittsburgh (city) 4,.25§§ 
Pittsburgh (country) 4.15$§ 
Cleveland (city) .......... 4.45 
Cleveland (country) ....... 4.30 
Cincinnati (city) .......... 4.671 
Chicago (city) ............ 4.45 
Chicago (country) ..... .. 4.80 
ee 4.599 
ny SENET BF aids Sof i, 4.749 
Birmingham (city) ......... 4.45%°§§ 
Birmingham (country) . 4.3807°§§ 
en | 4.98%oe 
Sa ee 5.068 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash...... 5.8017 


Base ntities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over, 
1499 Ib; \—any quantity; *—300 to 1999 Ib; \—150 to 2249 Ib; “—three to 24 bundles; "—450 to 


TS 
CR C-R Gal. Gal. 
10G 17G *10G ®24G 


5.97* 5.67 6.10 7.354 


6.07 5.778 6.07 7.32 
5.92 5.628 5.92 7.17 
6.23° 5.83* 5.84 7.09 
6.13° 5.73° 





5.54 6.79 


5.85°¢ 5.55%+¢ 
5.755 5.45% 5.35 6.60 
5.88 6.37 
5.78 6.27 
5.20° 5.90 
5.05 5.75 ed 
5.10°¢ 5.65 6.90 
ee 4.908 5.50 6.75 
5.508 5.208 5.688 6.888 
5.35° 5.058 re «caiut 
5.5168 5.716 6.466 


5.50° 5.208 5.65 6.90 
5.35° 5.05° 5.50 6.75 


5.649® 5.849% 5.799 7.049 
5.799® 5.499 5.974 7.224 
5.80 
ae 5.50 
6.29% res “as 
nipate 6.468 7.718 
7.108 6.70 


———— BAR 
H-R C-F 
TRIP—, Rds. 


-—PLATES—, 
Floor 

Carbon %” & 
Thicker 


H-R 


os Rds. All Structural 
tH-R 4C-R %”to3” %”& up (§4140) Shapes %”-%” 


4.97 6.71 4.92 5.57 
4.97 ae 4.97 5.52 
4.82 4.82 art 


4.73 5.63 4.78 5.48 
4.63 5.53 4.68 


4.70 ieee 4.75 5.45 


4.60 cee. 4.65 ites 
4.95 ines 5.00 5.60%? 
4.85 aes 4.90 apates 
eae Siseaae 5.05 5.85 
5.02 Se 4.97 5.98 
4.92 : 4.87 5.88 


4.60 5.60 4.40 5.10 
4.45 5.45 4.25 4.95 
4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 
4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 
4.488 5.35 4.40 5.10 
5 Wika 5.20 4.25 4.95 
4.694 4.703 5.3853 


4.35 5.35 4.40 5.10 
4.20 5.20 4.25 4.95 


4.499 5.599 4.549 5.249 
4.649 5.774 4.699 5.424” 
4.45% 4.40% 5.93% 
4.30 4.25" .... 
5.18” 5.19%°° 6,290 
5.168 5.218 5.918 
5.607 5.80% 7.45% 


7.17 4.77 5.05 6.72 
6.97 4.72 5.02 6.70 
4.57 4.87 6.55 


6.92° 4.52 4.79 6.18 
6.82° 4.42 4.69 6.03 


4.64 4.74 6.20 
4.54 4.64 6.10 


4.90 4.95 6.60 
4.80 4.85 6.50 


5.00 5.00 6.75 

4.97 5.17 6.88 

ee 4.87 5.07 6.78 

8.15 4.40 4.85 6.20 

8.00 4.25 4.70 6.05 
10.65°¢ 4.40 4.60 5.90 
10.50*¢ 4.25 4.45 5.75 


6.908 4.611 4.55 6.111 
“aga eben 4.40 aaare 
4.744 4.908 6.244 


6.654% 4.40 4.60 6.05 
6.6512 4,25 4.45 5.90 


6.949 4.549 4.749 6.199 

7.124 4.699 4.899 6.349 
4.40 4.65 6.86 
4.25 4.50 
5.08%°* 5.33” 7.29" 


5.258 5.418 6.868 


8.50" 5.251" 5.45 7.55" 


cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
1499 Ib; *—one bundle to 1499 Ib; "—one to nine 


bundles; *—400 to 1499 Ib; °—1000 to 1999 Ib; *—450 to 39,999 Ib; "—1000 to 39,999 Ib; **—1000 lb and over; “—400 to “_— Ib; **—400 to 


$9,999; **2000 Ib and over; **—1000 to 4999; “—300 to 9999 Ib; ™—1500 to 1999 Ib; ™—1500 to 39,999; 


over; *—500 to 1499 Ib. 


* Includes gage and coating extra, 


dianapolis, Los Angeles 
Jersey City, N. J.; tt add 15c for 100 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
carlot per gross ton, $47, Palmer- 
ton, Pa., $51, Pittsburgh. 16% to 
19% Mn., $46, Palmerton, $50, 
Pittsburgh. 


Ferromanganese, standard: 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or 
New York, whichever is most favor- 
able to buyer, Birmingham, Ala. 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140.25 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh, including 75c switching 
charge, (where Carnegie - Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer); add §8 
for packed c.l., $15 for ton, $22 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or 
fraction contained manganese over 
82% or under 78%. 
Ferromanganese, low carbon: East- 
ern zone: Special, 21ic; regular, 
20.50c; medium, 14.50c; central 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
20.80c; medium, 14.80c; western 
zone: Special, 21.30c; regular, 
21.20c; medium, 15.20c. Prices are 
per pound contained Mn, bulk car- 
lot shipments, fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Special low-carbon 
has content of 960% Mn, 0.10% C, 
and 0.06% P. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weight 
approx. 3 lb and containing exactly 
2 Ib Mn). Prices per Ib of briquets: 
Contract, bulk, carlots, 7.00c, 
packed, carlots, 7.60c, ton lots, 
8.00c, smaller lots 8.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 7.25c, 7.85c, 8.60c 
and 9.00c, central; 7.80c, 8.40c, 
10.50¢ and 10.90c, western; spot up 
0.25c; notched, up 0.25c. 
Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 lb or 
more, per Ib contained W, $2.32; 
contract, $2.50; freight allowed as 
far west as St. Louis. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 
allowed, per Ib contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.23; smaller lots $1.25; east- 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 


September 22, 1947 


San Francisco where 


except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include J 
rice represents annealed bars; ** add 0.46 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; +4 same prices quoted 


Ib for ft aie moving items; §§ 18 gage and heavier. *} heat treated. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 0.10 maxi- 
mum C; per Ib contained Ti; ton 
lots $1.35; smaller lots $1.40 east- 
ern. Spot up 5c per Ib. 


Ferrotitanium, High- Carbon: 15- 
20% contract basis, per net ton, 
fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight 
allowed to destination east of Mis- 
sissippi river and north of Balti- 
more and St. Louis, 6.8% C, 
$142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50. 


Ferrovanadium: V 0.35-0.55%, con- 
tract basis, per lb contained V, fob 
producers plant with usual freight 
allowances; open-hearth grade 
$2.70; special grade $2.80; highly- 
special grade $2.90. 


Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib, 
contained Mo, fob Langeloth and 
Washington, Pa., furnace, any 
quantity 95.00c. 


Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 
18% P content with unitage of $3 
for each 1% of P above or below 
the base; gross tons per carload 
fob sellers’ works, with freight 
equalized with Rockdale, Tenn.; 
contract price $58.50, spot $62.25. 
Ferrosilicon: Contract, lump, 
packed; eastern zone quotations: 
90-95% c.1l. 13.80c, ton lots 14.34c, 
smaller lots 14.80c; 75%, c.l. 
11.05c, ton lots 11.65c, smaller lots 
12.25c; 50%, c.l. 9.00c, ton lots 
9.65c, smaller lots 10.30c. Deduct 
1.00c for bulk, carlots, 80-90% and 
90-95%; 1.05c, 75%; 1.20c, 50%. 
Prices are fob _ shipping point, 
freight allowed, per lb of contained 
Si. 

Ferroboron: (B 17.50% max. and C 
1.50% max., Al 0.50% max. and C 
0.50% max.) Prices per lb of alloy, 
contract, ton lots $1.20, smaller 
lots $1.30, eastern, freight allowed; 
$1.2075 and $1.3075 central; $1.229 
and $1.329, western; spot add 5c. 


Ferrocolumbium: 50-60%, per 1b 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R.R. freight 


allowed, eastern zone, $2.50; 
smaller lots $2.55. Spot up 10c. 
Ferrochrome: Contract, lump, 


packed; high carbon, eastern zone, 
c.l. 16.20c, ton lots 16.80c; central 
zone, add 0.40c and 1.30c; western 
zone, add 0.55¢c and 2.10c. Deduct 
0.60c for bulk carlots. High carbon, 
high nitrogen, add 5c to all high 
carbon ferrochrome prices. Deduct 
0.55¢c for bulk carlots. Low carbon, 
eastern zone, bulk, c.l., max. 0.06% 
C 23c; 0.1% 22.50c, 0.15% 22.00c, 
0.2% 21.75c; 0.5% 21.50c, 1% 
21.00c, 2% 20.50c; add 1.35c for 
2000 Ib to c.l.; central zone, add 
0.4c for bulk, c.l.; and 0.65c for 
2000 lb to c.l.; western zone, 
add 0.5¢c for bulk, c.l.; and 1.85c 
for 2000 lb to c.l.; carlot packed 
differential 0.80c. Prices are per Ib 
of contained Cr, freight allowed. 


Low carbon, high nitrogen: Add 2c 
to low carbon ferrochrome prices. 
For higher nitrogen low carbon, 
add 2c for each 0.25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Ferrochrome, Special Foundry: (Cr 
62-66%, C above 5-7%.) Contract, 
2-inch x D, packed, eastern zone, 
freight allowed, c.l. 17.05c, ton lots 
17.60c, smaller lots 18.30c; central 
zone, add 0.40c for c.l. and 1.30c 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller 
lots. Deduct 0.60c for bulk carlots. 


S. M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Cr 60-65%, Si, Mn and C 4-6% 
each, ) Contract, lump, packed, 
eastern zone, freight allowed, c.]. 
17.30c, ton lots 17.90c, smaller lots 
18.60c; central zone, add 0.40c for 
ec.l. and 1.30c for smaller lots; 
western zone, add 0.55c for c.l. and 
2.10c for smaller lots. Prices are 
per pound of contained chromium. 


400 to 3999 Ib; “—400 Ib and 


age extras; } 15 gage; § as rolled, except In- 


PRODUCTS 


S. M. Ferrochrome, low carbon: 


(Cr 62-66%, Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6% 
and C 1.25% max.) Contract, car- 
lot, bulk 21.00c; packed cariot 
21.80c, ton lots 22.35c, smaller lots 


23.35c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound of contained Cr; 21.40c, 
22.20c, 23.00c, and 24.00c, central; 
21.50c, 22.30c, 24.20c and 25.20c, 
western. 


Ferrochrome Briquets: Containing 
exactly 2 Ib Cr, packed eastern 
zone, ¢c.l. 10.35c, ton lots 10.75c, 
smaller lots 11.15c; central zone, 
add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.90c for 
smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.55¢ for c.l. and 2.10c for smaller 
lots. Deduct 0.50c for bulk carlets. 
Prices per pound of _ briquets; 
notched 0.25c higher. 


Chromium Metal: 97% min. Cr, 
max, 0.50% C, eastern zone, per Ib 
contained Cr bulk, c.l. 79.50c, 2000 
Ib to c.l. 80c; central 8lc and 
82.60c; western 82.25c and 84.75c, 
fob shipping point, freight allowed. 


Chromium-Copper: (Cr 8-11%, Cu 
88-90%, Fe 1% max., Si 0.50% 
max.) Contract, any quantity, 45c, 
eastern, Niagara Falls, N. Y., ba- 
sis, freight allowed to destination, 
except to points taking rate in ex- 
cess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 


Calcium metal, cast: Contract, ton 
lot or more, $1.60; 100 to 1999 Ib, 
$1.95; less than 100 lb, $3.15 per lb 
of metal, eastern zone; $1.615, 
$1.965 and $3.185, western; spot up 
5c. 

Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16- 
20%, Mn 14-18% and Si 53-59%), 
per lb of alloy. Contract, carlots, 
packed, 16.10c, ton lots 17.60c, 
smaller lots 18.60c, eastern, -freight 
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allowed; 16.60c, 18.45c, 19.45c, cen- 
tral; 18.65c, 20.20c, 21.20c, western; 
spot up 0.25c. 


Calcium - Silicon: (Ca 30-35%, Si 
60-65% and Fe 3.00% max.), per 
lb of alloy. Contract, lump, packed, 
eariots 14.60c, ton lots 16.10c, 
smaller lots 17.10c, eastern, freight 
allowed; 15.10c, 16.85c, 17.85c, cen- 
tral; 17.15¢c, 19.00c, 20.00c, west- 
ern; spot up 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% Si and 
max. 1% Fe, eastern zone, bulk, 
c.l, 14.50c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 16.00c; 
central zone, 15.10c and 18.25c; 
western, 15.70c and 20.00c; min. 
96% Si and max. 2% Fe, eastern, 
bulk, c.l., 14.10c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 
15.60c; central, 14.70c and 17.85c; 
western, 15.30c and 19.60c, fob 
shipping point, freight allowed. 
Price per lb contained Si. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: Contain- 
ing exactly 2 lb Mn and about % 
ib Si, eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 6.75c, 
ton lots 7.75c; central zone, add 
0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.60c for ton lots; 
western, add 0.80c for c.l. and 
2.50c for ton lots. Notched, up 
0.25e. 


Silicon Briquets: Weighing about 5 


5.65c; notched 0.25c higher; central 
zone, add 0.25c for c.l. and 0.60c 
for smaller lots; western zone, add 
0.45¢ for c.l. and 0.90c for smaller 
lots. Prices are fob shipping point, 
freight allowed. Deduct 0.50c for 
bulk carlots. 


Manganese Metal: (Min. 96% Mn., 
max. 2% Fe), per lb of metal, 
eastern zone, bulk, c.l. 30c, 2000 Ib 
to c.l., 32.00c; central 31.00c and 
33.45c; western, 31.45c and 34.40c. 


Electrolytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
fob Knoxville, Tenn., freight al- 
lowed east of Mississippi on 250 Ib 
or more: Carlots 32c, ton lots 34c, 
drum lots 36c, less than drum lot 
38ce, Add 1%c for hydrogen-removed 
metal. 


Manganese-Boron: (Mn 75% ap- 
prox., B 15-20%, Fe 5% max., Si 
1.50% max. and C 3% max.) Prices 
per Ib of alloy. Contract, ton lots 
$1.89, less $2.01, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.903 and $2.023, central; 
$1.935 and $2.055, western; spot up 
Se. 

Nickel-Boron: (B 15-18%, Al 1% 
max., Si 1.50% max., C 0.50% 
max., Fe 3% max., Ni, balance). 
Prices per lb of alloy: Contract, 5 


PRICES 





Borosil: 3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si; 
$6.25 per Ib contained B, fob Philo, 
O., freight not exceeding St. Louis 
rate allowed. 


Bortam: B 1.5-1.9%, ton lots, 45c 
per 1b; smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: B 0.90 to £.15% net ton 
to carload, 8c per lb, fob Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed 
same as high-carbon ferrotitanium. 


Silicaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 
9-11%, Al 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, Ti 
9-11% and B 0.55-0.75%) Prices 
per lb of alloy, contract, or spot 
carlots 35.00c, ton lots 37.00c, 
smaller lots 39.00c, eastern, freight 
allowed; 35.30c, 38.10c and 40.10c, 
central; 35.30c, 40.05c and 42.05c, 
western; spot up 0.25c. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, 
Zr 5-7% and Fe approx. 20%) 
Price per lb of alloy, contract, car- 
lots 13.50c, ton lots 14.25c, smaller 
lots 15.00c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 13.80c, 15.35c, 16.10c, cen- 
tral; 13.80c, 17.30c, 18.05c, western. 


CMSZ Alloys 4 & 5: (Alloy 4—Cr 
45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 18-21%, Zr 
1.25-1.75%, C 3.00-4.50%; alloy 5— 


17.10c, 
15.55c, 


allowed; 
17.85¢e, central; 
19.05c, 19.80c, 


Zirconium alloy: 12-15%, per Ib of 
alloy, eastern, contract, bulk, car- 
lots 5.50c, packed, carlots 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.40c, smaller lots 6.75c. 


Zirconium alloy: Z 35-40%, eastern, 
contract, packed, carlots 17.00c, ton 
lots 17.75c, smaller lots 19.00c. 


Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 
40% Fe) Contract basis fob Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., lump per lb 
carlots 6.50c; ton lots packed, 
7.00c; 200 to 1999 lb, 7.75c; small- 
er lots, 8.25c. Spot up %c. 


Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, 
Mn, Al) Packed, lump, carload 9c, 
ton lots 9.25c, smaller lots 9.75c per 
lb alloy; freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: Spot, not 
less than 98.8%, $3.05, freight al- 
lowed as far west as St. Louis. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5¢c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
fob Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 
allowance. 


Vanadium Pentoxide, technical! 


14.80c, 15.55c, 
14.80c, 


western. 


ib and containing exactly 2 Ib Si, 
packed, eastern zone, c.l. 4.70c, ton 
lots 5.10c, smaller lots 5.50c; weigh- 
ing about 2% Ib and containing 1 
ib Si, packed, eastern zone, c.l. 
4.85c, ton lots 5.25c, smaller lots 


freight 


Nonferrous Trading 


NEW YORK—dActivity in the major 
nonferrous metals markets was at a 
crawl last week, prices on major metals 
holding firm at established levels and 
little trading noted. The only changes 
pricewise which occurred were in silver 
which again advanced and mercury 
which declined slightly on the open 
market 

Trade interest centers around the bids 
received last week by the Bureau of 
Supply, Treasury Department, for cop- 
per, lead and zinc. The bid opening was 
not a public affair, but government 
spokesmen said some offers had been 
received on the metals requested to aug- 
ment the nation’s stockpile. It is fur- 
ther reported the government agency is 
now inviting bids on cadmium in ingot 
and slab form, these to be made make 
the same conditions which applied to 
the bids received Sept. 15. Cadmium 
quotations to the government must be 
filed not later than Sept. 30. 


COPPER — New development _pro- 
grams of copper producers featured the 
quiet market. Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., New York, announced plans to 
spend $20 million over the next five 
years in a project to mine hitherto un- 
profitable low-grade copper ore. Under 
the program which will involve remod- 
eling of the company’s mill at Anacon- 
da, Mont., it is expected that daily pro- 
duction of ore within five years can be 
increased by 15,000 tons, with realiza- 
tion of at least 20 Ib of copper and 
substantial amounts of precious metals 
per ton of ore. The company said no 
te with regard to smelting and re- 
ining the additional tonnages would 
arise. 

Magma Copper Co., New York, is 
about to embark on the development of 
what is estimated to be the second 
largest copper ore body in the country. 
The San Manuel deposit, located about 
50 miles northeast of Tucson, Ariz., has 
been the subject of much exploratory 
work by the company since 1944. The 
deposit which has been probed is more 
than a mile long, nearly a half mile 
wide and from 150 ft to 1500 ft thick, 
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$2.1445, western; spot 


tons or more $1.90, 1 ton to 5 tons Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, 
$2.00, smaller lots $2.10, eastern, 
allowed; $1.9125, 
and  §$2.1125, 
$2.0445 and 
same as contract. 


$2.0125 
central; 


carlots 15.25c, ton 


Copper only metal to show 


summer production gain... 
Development of low-grade 
copper bodies expected 


and is estimated to contain as much as 
425 million tons of low-grade ore, mak- 
ing operations profitable only by its 
sheer bulk. The development program 
is expected to take five or six years or 
more, 

Mine production of copper in the 
United States gained 4 per cent in July 
compared with June, reaching 73,177 
short tons, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. Production during the first sev- 
en months of this year totalled 503,568 
tons, or 74 per cent more than the 
289,974 tons produced by mines in the 
corresponding riod last year when 
mines were strike-affected. A substantial 
decline was suffered in refined copper 
deliveries in August, the Copper In- 
stitute reports. Domestic shipments of 
96,304 tons were the smallest since 
June, 1946, being 13,500 tons less than 
in July, as a result of the lower operat- 
ing rates of brass mills during the last 
few months. Of the lower tonnage 
shipped to consumers 95,157 tons was 
supplied by the industry and 1147 tons 
from the Office of Metals Reserve stock- 
pile. Refined copper stocks changed lit- 
tle during the period, amounting to 76,- 
og tons against 77,773 tons as of July 

LEAD —_ Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., through its subsidiary, U. S. 
Commercial Co., is offering for sale ap- 
proximately 1140 short tons of lead 
scrap received from Japan. The mater- 
ial, to be sold on a sealed bid basis in 
24 lots, may be inspected at Seller’s 
warehouse, Staten Island, N. Y., from 
Sept. 22 through Sept. 26. Requests 
for terms of 1 must be made before 
Sept. 30. 

Domestic mine production of lead in 
July was 9 per cent lower than in June, 
amounting to 28,736 short tons, accord- 


Si 13.50- 
16.00%, Zr 0.75-1.25%, 
5.00%). Prices per lb of alloy, con- 85% V.O, and 5.15% Na,O, $1.10 
$1.9445, tract, bulk, carlots 14.50c; packed per lb contained V.O,; fob plant; 


smaller lots 16.75¢c, eastern, freight 


Dull: Prices Steady 


grade: Fused, approx. 89-92% V.O, 


C 3.50- and 5.84% Na,O; or air dried, 83- 


freight allowed on quantities of 25 
Ib and over to St. Louis. 


16.00c, 


ing to the Bureau of Mines. This was 
the lowest output since December, 1946, 
the bureau reported. Activity at sec- 
ondary lead smelters declined again in 
the previous month, receipts in June 
having fallen to 48,451 tons for the low- 
est figure of the year; weight of recov- 
ered metal, 41,117 tons, was still greater 
than that during any month of 1946, 
however. 

SILVER—Mine production of silver 
was 2 per cent lower in July at 2,668- 
715 ounces, from June’s output of 2,734,- 
281 ounces, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. This was the smallest output 
in five months, the bureau said. Domestic 
production of refined silver during the 
same month dropped sharply to 3,662,- 
000 ounces from 5,612,000 ounces in 
the previous month, and was the small- 
est output since June, 1946. Of the total 
production, 1,738,000 ounces was of for- 
eign origin. 

Handy & Harman’s “official” price last 
week was 70.5 cents an ounce, compared 
with 70.25 cents the previous week. 

ZINC—Domestic mine production of 
zinc dropped 20 per cent in July and was 
the omallact since August, 1946, totaling 
48,140 short tons, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. A large part of the de- 
cline was attributed io the expiration of 
the Premium Price plan which brought 
about the closing of a number of mines 
and reclamation plants. Mine production 
so far this year, however, is about 20 
a cent ahead of last year, 383,833 tons 
1aving been produced through July 
against 321,060 in the comparable period 
of 1946. The government _ stockpile 
held by the Office of Metals Reserve in- 
creased during the month, being calcu- 
lated on July $1 as containing 161,812 
tons of refined metal, compared with 
157,652 tons on June 30. Ores and con- 
centrates totaling 211,821 adritio ir s 
in July brought the government accumu- 
lation to 373,633 tons. 

MERCURY—Price of mercury declined 
recently from $83 per flask for large 
lots to ‘a range of $81 to $82 on the open 
market, New York, and from the range 
of $84 to $85 down to a spread of $83 
to $84 for smaller lots. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, carlots 21.50c, delivered 
Conn.; Lake, 21.62%c, del. Conn. Dealers 
may add %c for 5000 lb to carload; 1c, 1000- 
4999 lb; 144c, 500-999 lb; 2c, 0-499 Ib. Cast- 
ing, nom., refinery, 20,000 lb or more; nom., 
less than 20,000 Ib. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 18.00c; 88-10-2 
(No. 215) 26.25c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 22.00c; 
No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 14.50c; carlot prices, 
including 25c per 100 Ib freight allowance; 
add \c for less than carloads. 


Zine: Prime western 10.50c, brass special 
10.75c, intermediate 11.00c, E. St. Louis; high 
grade 11.50c, del., carlots. For 20,000 lb to 
carlots add 0.15c; 10,000-20,000 Ib 0.25c; 
2000-10,000 lb 0.4c; under 2000 Ib 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 14.80c-14.85c, chemical 14.90c, 
corroding 14.90c, E. St. Louis for carlots. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 Ib and over; add %ec 
2000-9999 Ib; 1c less through 2000 Ib. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No. 122 
type) 14.00-14.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 13.75c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 
bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1 (95-97% %) 
14.50c; grade 2 (92-95%) 12.75c; grade 3 
(90-92%) 12.00-12.25c; grade 4 (85-90%) 
11.50-11.75c. Above prices for 30,000 ib or 
more; add %c 10,000-30,000 lb; %ec 5000- 
10,000 Ib; %c¢ 1000-5000 Ib; 1%c less than 
1000 lb. Prices include freight at carload rate 
up to 75c per 100 Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, about 20 Ib), 10,000 Ib 
and over, 20.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib, 21.50c; 100 
to 1999 ib, 22.50c. Extruded rounds, 12 inches 
long, 1.312 inches in diameter, less than 25 Ib, 
52.00c-56.00c; 25 to 99 lb, 42.00c-46.00c; 100 
to 4009 Ib, 35.00c-36.00c. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 lb, 1%c 1000-2239, 
2%c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
or higher (includes Straits), 80.00c; Grade 
B, 99.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05% max. arsenic, 79.85c; 
Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 79.55c; Grade D, 
99.50-99.64% incl., 79.40c; Grade E, 99- 
99.49% incl. 78.90c; Grade F, below 99% (for 
tin content), 78.70c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots fob Laredo, 
Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 33.00c; 
99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05% max.; other 
impurities, 0.1% max.) 33.50c, effective as of 
Mar. 15. On producers’ sales add \c for less 
than carload to 10,000 Ib; %c for 9999-224 lb; 
add 2c for 223 lb and less; on sales by 
dealers, distributors, and jobbers add 4c, lc, 
and 3c, respectively. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked 35.00c 1b; 25 Ib pigs 
produced from electrolytic cathodes 36.50c Ib; 
shot produced from electrolytic cathodes 37.50c 
lb; ‘‘F’’ nickel shots or ingots for additions to 
east iron 35.50c Ib. Prices include import 
duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $81- 
$84 per 76-lb flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c lb. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $17 per Ib 
contained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms $1.75 lb, del.; anodes, 
balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes, $1.80. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 lb for 550 lb (keg); 
$1.67 lb for 100 tb (case); $1.72 lb under 100 
ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y., 70.50c, per ounce. 
Platinum: $64-$67 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


iridium: $80-$90 per troy ounce. 


September 22, 1947 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass products prices based on 
21.50c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lb or more.) 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 29.63c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.72c, 90% 33.11c, 
red brass, 85% 31.99c, 80% 31.38c; best qual- 
ity 30.64c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., cold-drawn, 38.46c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.49c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.00c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.39c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.41c, 90% 32.80c; 
red brass, 85% 31.68c, 80% 31.07c; best qual- 
ity 30.33c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.39c; commercial bronze 90% 35.52c; red 
brass 85% %«.65c, 80% 34.04c; best quality 
brass 33.05c. 


Wire: Yellow brass 29.92c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.01lc, 90% 33.40c; red brass, 85% 
32.28c, 80% 31.67c; best quality brass 30.93c. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
carlots 27.72c, less carlots 28.22c; weather- 
proof, fob eastern mills carlots 28.12c, less 
carlots 28.62c; magnet, delivered, carlots 
29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 lb or more 30.00c-31.38c, 
less carlots 30.50c-31.88c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flats, 
mill finish, base 30,000 lb or more, fob ship- 
ping point. Actual transportation charges (not 
to exceed lowest carload rail freight rate) are 
deducted on orders for domestic delivery of 
500 Ib or more of one product to one destina- 
tion. Widths from 12 in. and diameters from 
9 in. to indicated maximum sizes. Prices, 
cents per lb, effective Jan. 30, 1947. 


B. & 8. Max. Width Sheet Circle 

Gage or Diam. Base Base 
0.0249”-7 48” 23.70 26.20 

8-10 48” 24.20 26.70 
11-12 26” 24.70 27.50 
13-14 26” 24.90 27.90 
15-16 26” 25.10 28.20 
17-18 26” 25.40 28.60 
19-20 24” 25.70 29.00 
21-22 24” 26.10 29.50 
23-24 24” 26.60 30.20 
25 24” 27.10 30.90 
26 24” 27.80 31.90 
27 24” 28.50 33.00 
28 24” 29.20 33.70 
29 24” 30.00 34.70 
30 24” 30.80 35.80 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers: Sheets, full 
rolls, 140 sq ft or more, 18.25c; add per 
hundredweight, 25c, 80 to 140 sq ft; 50c, 20 
to 80 sq. ft; 75c, 10 to 20 sq ft and circles. 
Pipe: Full coils 17.50c; cut coils 17.75c. 
Lead Traps and Bends: List plus 42%. 


Zine Products: Sheet, 15.50c, fob mill, 36,000 
lb and over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 14.50c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 13.50e* over 12-in., 14.50c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 21.00c; 5 tons and over 21.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 22.00c; less than 1 ton, 22.50c. 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Fiat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09¢c; electro- 
deposited, 29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic Cu, 50 lb 
bags, 26.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-Ib drums, 
45.00c fob Cleveland. 


Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-oz ball, in 100 or 
200 lb drums, 1 to 400 Ib, 16.00c, 500 lb and 
over, 15.00c, fob Cleveland; 1 cent less, fob 
Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 1b, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 Ib, 56.00c; 
add 1 cent for rolled depolarized. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 22.00c; 275-lb 
bbls, 20.00c. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 92.50c; 500 
to 1000 Ib, 93.00c; 200 to 500 Ib, 93.50c; less 
than 200 Ib. 95.00c; ball, 1000 Ib and over, 
94.75c; 500 to 1000 Ib, 95.25c; 200 to 500 Ib. 
95.75c; less than 200 lb, 97.25c, fob Sewaren, 
N. J. 


Tin Chloride: Fob Grasselli, N. J., 625 Ib 
bbls., price on application. 


Sodium Stannate: To all consumers; in 200 or 
500 Ib drums, 49.50c; 100 Ib, 50.50c; 50 Ib, 
55.00c; 25 Ib, 57.50c. 

To consumers other than automobile, radio 
and refrigerator makers: 1500 lb, 45.85c; 600 
to 1400 Ib, 48.50c. 

To automobile, radio and refrigerator makers: 
10,000 Ib and over, 44.50c; 2000 to 9999 Ib. 
45.50c; 1000 to 1999, 46.50c; 600 to 999 Ib, 
48.50c. 


Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 36.00c, fob Cleve- 
land; 35.00c, fob Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices for less than 15,000 Ib fob shipping 
point. Add %c for 15,000-40,000 Ib; 1c for 
40,000 or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turhings 


COME nce cckccasci. 2A TO. Re 
Yellow brass ........ 15.125 14.875 14.250 
Commercial Bronze 

SOS “Siense se geek 18.000 17.750 17.250 

GOB. cricccececsece 17.500 17.250 16.750 
Red brass 

BEG acc vvceseseves 17.250 17.000 16.500 

rw: © imme he 
Best Quality (71-79%) 16.125 15.875 15.375 
Muntz Metal ........ 14.125 13.875 13.375 
Nickel silver, 5%.... 16.125 15.875 8.063 
Phos. bronze, A, B... 20.000 19.750 18.750 
Naval Dass ccs ceces 14.500 14.250 13.750 
Manganese bronze ... 14.500 14.250 13.625 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 17.00, No. 2 copper 16.00, light 
copper 15.00, composition red brass 13.00- 
13.50, auto radiators 9.75-10.00, heavy yellow 
brass 9.00-9.50, brass pipe 9.75-10.25. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 18.25-18.50, No. 2 copper 17.00, 
light copper, 16.00, refinery brass (60% cop- 
per), per dry copper content less $5 smelting 
charge for brass analyzing 60 per cent or 
more, 13.125. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 


Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.00, No. 2 15.00-15.25, light copper 
14.00; No. 1 composition red brass 11.00- 
11.50, No. 1 composition turnings 10.50-11.00, 
mixed brass turnings 6.00-6.50, new brass 
clippings nom. 10.50-11.00, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 9.00-9.50, light brass 5.50-6.00, heavy 
yellow brass 6.50-7.00, new brass rod ends 
9.00-9.50, auto radiators, unsweated 8.50-9.00, 
cocks and faucets §8.00-8.50, brass pipe 8.00. 


Lead: Heavy 11.50, battery plates 6.50-6.75, 
linotype and stereotype 12.25-12.50, electrotype 
10.75-11.00, mixed babbitt 10.75-11.00, solder 
joints 15.50-16.00. 


Zine: Old zinc 5.00, new die cast scrap 3.50- 
4.00, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 


Tin: No. 1 pewter 50.00-52.00, block tin pipe 
67.00-68.00, auto babbitt 40.00-42.00, No. 1 
babbitt 40.00-43.00, siphon tops 40.00-42.00. 


Aluminum: Clippings, 2S 8.00-8.50, old sheets 
6.00-6.50, crankcases 6.00-6.50, borings and 
turnings 2.00-2.50, pistons, free of struts, 
5.00-5.50, 


Nickel: Anodes 16.00-17.00, turnings 12.50- 
13.00, rod ends 16.00-17.00. 


Monel: Clippings 12.00-12.50, turnings 7.00- 
7.25, old sheets 10.00-10.50, rods 10.00-10.50, 
eastings 9.00. 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Bundles 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings . 
Bar Crops and Pilate.. 
Low Phos. Steel. . 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals ... 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 


8 


BZsezay 


= 
BRS Gi GG 8 8 8 8 


ZBsssssssssesss 


gatstavene 


By 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola ...... 
Charging Box C: ast. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor r Blocks 
Malleable “—y 

Brake Shoes .... 
Clean Auto Cast 

No. 1 Wheels 
PLE 9 e's» sawed 


S838 


gasaseenss 
ssszsue 

BSPSSSRISS 

Syssyszzzy 


3 


Railroad Scrap 


42.00-42.50 
50.00-51.00 
42.00-43.00 
44.00-45.00 
43.00-44.00 
46.00-47.00 
47.00-48.00 


R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Malleable ... 


Rerolling 
Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad specialties . 
Uncut Tires sah 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 


Rails, 
Rails, 


CLEVELAND 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $38 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling .... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings...... 
Bar Crops and Plate... 
Cast Steel ‘ 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Heavy Turnings ...... 
Alloy Free Turnings .. 
Cut Structurals 


saazsesss 


Beyususscusuyy 


bsshteeseesees 


nusepenepanasel 


88838 


Cast Iron Grades 


ee oe Gc cc ed 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Stove Plate swan 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor a 
Malleable Pitec cd 
Brake Shoes .......... 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 
No. 1 Wheels 

Burnt Cast 


43.50-44.00 
41. 

41.00-41.50 
40.00 
40.00 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malieable 

Rails, Rerolling ... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Railroad Specialties 
Uncut Tires ... +e 
Angles, Splice Bars. ‘ee 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38, 
Te 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 42.00-43.00 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


$40. 
35. 
36.00-37, 
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CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

No. 1 Bundles ........ 
No. 2 Bundles .... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings 


fA 


BESESSSSA 
888888838 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate . 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Brake Shoes 

Clean Auto Cast 

Drop Broken Cast .... 


SERSESES 
88883838 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 
R.R. Malleable 

Rails, Rerolling ..... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 18 in, and under 


SESI5 
838888 


DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. weneetig *: 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles. 
No. 3 Bundles..... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings .... 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


auuunege’ 
eer et ers 


SSSReekae 


S88888888 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast...... 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37. 

No. 1 Busheling ...... 7 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles ... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Low phos Tr 

Elec. Furnace ‘Bundles. 


guaunaeses 
SERSSSRERS 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Malleable ror. 

No. 1 Wheels» 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Railroad Specialties ... 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
No, 1 Bundles........ 
No. 2 Bundles........ 
No. 3 Bundies........ 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals .. 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings ... 

No. 1 Chemical Borings 35. 


36. 
36. 
36. 


50- 
50- 
50- 
50- 
50- 
50- 
30.00- 
50 
.50 
50 
50 
.00 
00- 


. 


36. 
36. 
34. 


SATII 


a 
DO rhs ec 


ns 


Og a a ah Co 82 2 Go Gn de a de Gp 


obs 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable .. 

Clean Auto Cast 

eS 2 eee 


be od Bo 


‘s 


SABRES 
S884ss38 


SSIS RAS 
BsSusee 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices are dellars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where neted. 


NEW YORK 


(Dealers buying prices, 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 
No. 3 Bundles. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 

Elec, Furnace Bundles. 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 


fob 


fA 
9 
N 
8 


RSRRISREBES 
88883888838 


Cast, Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable ¢ 
Unstripped Motor Blocks : 
Malleable 


S84us 


BOSTON 


(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel = 50- 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 
No. 1 Busheling...... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Chemical Borings 


tohor 
wos 
S 
7 


BEBE! 
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’ 


SSueus 


SBBNIRRSS Se 
S8SsSSSssszs28 


to 


to 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 42.00-44.00 
Charging Box Cast.... ‘ 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate ... 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 


Clean Auto Cast. . 40.00-42.00 


CHICAGO 


Go Go Go Go 
NSSS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$38. 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. oo 38. 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles. 
No. 3 Bundles. 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cast Steel 

Punchings 

Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 

Cut Structurals 


RRS 


Begeeees 
S4¥suysssssssss 


' 
ray 
SSE 


pugeneennees: 
8 


gszess 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
IU 2 aia’, © 006 aut 
Clean Auto Cast. 

No, 1 Wheels 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.00-40.50 
Rails, Rerolling 46.00-46.50 
Rails, Random Lengths 41.50-42.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 44.00-44.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 44,50-45.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 43.00-43.50 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 43.00-43.50 


ST, LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50- 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 38.50- 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.00- 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.00- 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 
Charging Box Cast. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Brake Shoes ...... 
Clean Auto Cast 
Burnt Cast 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable 

Rails, Rerolling 

Rails, Random Lengths 42. 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 45.00-46. 
Uncut Tires 43.50-44 
Angles, Splice Bars... 


BIRMINGHAM 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $34.00-35. 

No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 34.00-35. 

No. 1 Busheling....... 34.00-35.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 34.00-35.00 
No. 3 Bundles 31.00 
Long Turnings 24.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 26.00-27.00 
Cast Iron Borings .... 25.00 
Bar Crops and Plate .. 38.50 
Cut Structurals ....... 38.50 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Stove Plate 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 
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Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R, Malleable 

Axles, Steel 

Rails, Rerolling 

Rails, Random Length. 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 
Angles and Splice Bars. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No, 3 Bundles........ 
Machine Shop —. 
Bar Crops and Plate. 
Cast Steel .... 

AHoy Free Turnings. . 
Cut Structurals 

Tin Can Bundles 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, Random Lengths 
Uncut Tires 


*Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 

Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 3 Bundles 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast .... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Stove Plate 

Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Malleable 

Brake Shoes ........ pie 
Clean Auto on 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Railroad Malleable .... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Angles and Splice Bars 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Noa. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15,.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 238.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. . 28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-36.00 
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Hundreds of manutacturers in Middle America find the 
close-by location of Granite City Steel Co. a decided ad- 
vantage in doing business with this 69-year-old com- 
pany. But even more important to them is the type of 
material and service received... 


Granite City Steel is tailor-made to manufacturers’ spec- 
ifications...is produced by a company large enough to 
utilize the newest processes developed by the industry, 
yet small enough to pay strict attention to minute details 
so vitally essential in the production of steel of the 
highest quality. 


“Granite City” has meant “Better Steel” since 1878. 


Granite City Steel Company 


GRANITE CITY, 





ILLINOIS 


Houston ¢@ Indianapoiis Minneapolis @ Moline 
Kansas City ¢ Memphis GRANITE CITY STEEL New York City 
Milwaukee St. Louis 


HOT ROLLED SHEETS * COLD ROLLED SHEETS + STRIPLATES + STAINLESS-CLAD TIN PLATE 
* TERNE PLATE + TIN MILL PRODUCTS + PORCELAIN ENAMELING SHEETS 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sharon and J & L issue new 
extra cards which confrom 


generally with Carnegie’s 
Sheet Prices, Page 122 


Pittsburgh — Sharon Steel Corp. has 
issued a new extra card on hot-rolled 
strip incorporating simplification of pack- 
aging extras, which involved some in- 
creases and some reductions but with 
no significant changes from the stand- 
point of costs to customers. The pack- 
aging extras for both hot and cold rolled 
strip have been combined into the same 
schedule. Other revisions under con- 
sideration by strip producers are in the 
list of coiled weight extras on cold-rolled 
strips in pickling extras. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s newest 
extra card for hot-rolled carbon sheets, 
superseding the list of May 17, 1947, and 
dated Aug. 20, generally conforms with 
the changes in extras which were made 
by Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. earlier 
last month (Sree., Aug. 18 p. 60) Car- 
negie-Illinois’ card, however, includes 
few extras which J & L does not list, 
one being a processing extra of 15 cents 
for extra smooth. 

Stainless steel producers report defi- 
nite decline in new orders, similar to that 
already experienced in cold-finished and 
alloy steel items. Most stainless steel 
sellers are actively seeking new business 
in what is developing into a highly com- 
petitive market. The price structure re- 
mains firm, however, with no reduction 
in base prices or mages. of certain ex- 
tras reported. Some sellers can prom- 
ise October delivery on most stainless 
items, with exception of cold-rolled strips. 
Recent decline in stainless orders is con- 
sidered temporary and is attributed to 
over buyin fast spring. 

Although the sheet tonnage lost at 
Carnegie’s Irvin Works during the re- 
cent wildcat railroad strike was consid- 
erably less than for other steel products 
in the company’s plants in this district, it 
nevertheless accentuates already large 
carryover tonnage which must be made 
up by reducing customers monthly 
quotas in the months ahead. 

Boston—Use of aluminum sheets as 
substitutes for No. 12 and 14 gage hot- 
rolled carbon steel sheets in fabricating 
275-gal household fuel tanks by state 
of Massachusetts is likely to be adopted 
by other New England states. Tanks 
account for a sizable tonnage in this 
district. Various substitutions have been 
made, and now aluminum sheet orders 
are being placed. Aluminum tanks will 
sell for approximately $55 each. Short- 
ages prevail in other grades of steel 
sheets, only the supply of stainless be- 
ing in balance with demand. Shipments 
on third quarter allocations are behi:<l 
schedule, and with some producers re- 
ducing fourth-quarter quotas there are 
indications of substantial carryover of 
orders into next year. Not since recon- 
version have narrow cold strip mills 
been so short of hot-rolled strip. This is 
preventing inroads on backlogs to the 
extent expected. 


New York — Hot and cold rolled sheets 
continue particularly tight with some 
carnage reporting their arrearages as 
veavy as at any time since the end of 
the war. This also is true with respect 
to galvanized sheets and enameling stock. 
“wf in silicon and stainless steel sheets 
is there less pressure generally. There 
is still strong demand for silicon sheets, 
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but supply is in somewhat better bal- 
ance, with a result that customers of at 
least some mills are able to keep fairly 
abreast with their needs. Demand for 
stainless sheets and strip has been some- 
what improved over the past month, but 
there is still more than enough tonnage to 
meet requirements. 

Philadeiphia — Sheet consumers look 
for a fairly steady flow of tonnage over 
the remainder of the year, although they 
are having to become reconciled to the 
fact that in the last quarter at least a 
third and probably more of what they 
will receive will be against current quar- 
ter allotments, also that it will not be 
nearly enough to meet their require- 
ments. Some, as a matter of fact, are 
being confronted with a reduction in the 

uotas that were originally set up for 
the final quarter because of the recent 
wildcat railroad strike in the Pittsburgh 
area. Stainless continues in easy sup- 
ply, and some betterment is reported in 
the silicon sheet situation. 

Chicago — Despite maintenance of 
steelmaking rate of well over 90 per 
cent of capacity, sheet and strip makers 
report no progress in catching up with 
swollen backlogs. Consumers in every 
field of activity are pressing for faster 
deliveries and larger quotas, complain- 
ing that unless steel is obtained their 
fabricating schedules will be disrupted. 
All steel producers are utilizing their as- 
signed quotas of steel ingots so that it 
is not possible to divert unused tonnages 
to increase output of flat-rolled prod- 
ucts. The tightness gives emphasis to 
the gray market, encouraging consumers 
to acquire needed tonnage from any 
source offering it. 

Cincinnati — Sheet mills m the dis- 
trict are none too confident that home 
building needs will show a seasonable 
shrinkage to an extent where it would 
be reflected in release of tonnage for 
other consumers. It is unlikely, in face 
of the tight market, that the cutback 
would be voluntary. Mills say p:essure 
for deliveries is as severe as during the 
war. Production is holding at a high 
level. 


Birmingham — Shortage of sheets con- 
tinues unabated and processors are hard 
pressed for supplies, a situation to which 
they have become accustomed and, as a 
matter of necessity, adjusted. 

St. Louis — Granite City Steel’s fin- 
ished steel production dropped 12,000 
tons last week when the slab mill broke 
down due to long lack of repairs. The 
strip mill will also be out of operation 
this week for repairs. Ingots are being 
— but it will be difficult to regain the 
ost tonnage until a new cold rolling mill 
now under construction is completed, 
py by Nov. 1. Demand for strip 
1as been exceptionally heavy, and pres- 
sure for sheets remains unchanged at a 
high level. Books for 1948, which have 
been closed all year, are scheduled to 
reopen for limited tonnage next month, 
providing repairs do not prevent wiping 
out last year’s carryover as planned. Plate 
demand continues in excess of local ca- 
pacity but there is some easing in pres- 
sure. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 122 


New York — While there has been an 
easing in cold-drawn carbon bar de- 
mand, this has not yet been reflected 
in any important degree in the supply 
of hot-rolled carbon bars. This may 
ascribed in certain cases to the fact that 


the allotment of steel for carbon bars 
is limited, except when it is for further 
processing by the producer into cold- 
drawn stock which represents better 
rofit. Continued easing in cold-drawn 
ar demand should have a_ softening 
effect on hot bars eventually. Mean- 
while, demand for small sizes of hot bars 
seems to be beyond the ability of pro- 
ducers to meet; one leading producer 
claims that he is now behind on com- 
mitments for large rounds as well as 
the small rounds and flats. This is in 
contrast with the situation a few months 
ago when the large specifications lagged 
behind all others. Hot and cold alloy 
bar demand remains sluggish, with de- 
liveries available in four to five weeks. 

Boston—lIndications now point to 
most producers being caught up by the 
first of 1948 on hot-rolled carbon bar 
schedules, flats and bar shapes ex- 
cepted. Cold finishing units have about 
reached this point, > St releasing some 
hot-rolled tonnage to other consumers. 
Inventories of bar users, including forge 
shops and warehouses, are improved, 
and new buying is increasingly conser- 
vative. Forged tool pipelines are filling, 
and new volume of orders, including 
demand for files, is lower. 

Pittsburgh — Substantial easing in 
carbon bar requirements for cold fin- 
ishers, and definite easing in demand for 
alloy bars, both of which are produced 
in open hearths, has enabled some car- 
bon bar producers to reduce order back- 
logs. At least one producer is in posi- 
tion to ship some alloy bar sizes within 
ten days. Demand for alloy spring steel 
flats is holding up fairly well. Deliv- 
ery pressure for carbon bars, even small 
sizes, has been showing signs of easing. 
However, in the case of Carnegie-Illi- 
nois this situation has been offset by re- 
cent loss of substantial tonnage at its 
Pittsburgh plants due to the railroad 
strike. By close of last week, however, 
the company’s bar mills had resumed 
near-normal operation. 

Philadelphia—Hot carbon bar consum- 
ers report continued difficulty in getting 
small rounds and flats. The situation is 
somewhat better in the medium sizes al- 
though supply is short of requirements. 
Large specifications in general are in 
easiest supply of all; however there has 
been some tightening over recent months 
and at least one large producer is behind 
on deliveries of the large as well as the 
small although able to keep fairly abreast 
of the medium sizes. 

Cold drawn carbon bars are fairly easy, 
with producers accepting tonnage in some 
cases for shipment throughout the entire 
first half of next year in an effort to 
bolster order backlogs for this material. 
Producers are also willing to accept or- 
ders on alloy bars well into the future, 
although consumers generally, appre- 
ciating the exceedingly easy market in 
alloy steel, are disposed to cover only 
the nearby requirements. With few ex- 
ceptions they can obtain deliveries with- 
in four to six weeks. 

Chicago — All carbon bars are now in 
heavy demand, the larger sizes which un- 
til recently showed some easiness now 
having moved into tightmess almost equal 
to that prevailing for the smaller sizes. 
Alloys and cold-finished grades however, 
continue easily available as they have 
for some time. Manufacturing plants in 
all fields are operating at high levels and 
are clamoring for more bar shipments to 
maintain their schedule. Mill backlogs are 
showing no signs of diminishing and 
the carryover at yearend is going to be 
substantial. 
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here is beauty 


that is more than skin deep 
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here is the beauty of fine design and excellent 
craftsmanship which assure true ownership 
economy. 


on the construction job, particularly, a good gas 
welding and flame cutting outfit is a necessity. 
on a construction job, however, such an outfit is 
used largely for emergency repair, for hard fac- 
ing, for silver brazing and for flame cutting—such 
an outfit, therefore, must be dependable ice On 
the job when needed. and—that quality is one 
of the numerous reasons why victor welding and 
cutting equipment is today the most popular and 
one of the most highly regarded in industry. 


VicIOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


san francisco los angeles 


victor distributors from coast to coast Ad 190A 
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Plates ... 


Pilate Prices, Page 123 


Boston—Builders of small tanks are 
generally unsuccessful in placing addi- 
tional tonnage, and the stringency in 
one-quarter and three-sixveenths inch 
plates is severe. The limited number of 
producers accepting orders for carbon 
plates in these sizes are overloaded with 
tonnage and deliveries are more ex- 
ended. Selectivity in order acceptance 
continues to be a factor in distribution 
of material. Some are taking only high 
tensile and extra-carrying orders, and 
the result is an upgrading of consider- 
able plate fabricated work. However, 
additional costs are not always reflected 
in fabricators’ prices. Allocations for 
fourth quarter are on the whole no 
heavier and some have been reduced 
through blank-outs and schedule re- 
visions by as much as 20 per cent. 

New York — While production in the 
Pittsburgh area is stepping up again, 
following the wildcat rail strike, plate 
consumers here are having continued 
difficulty placing new orders and some 
of them will experience further delay 
in obtaining tonnage under contract be- 
cause of the strike. All producers are 
behind in one degree or another on cur- 
rent commitments and all are well booked 
up over the remainder of the year. New 
orders for plates cannot be placed be- 
fore next year as a general rule, and it is 
not too easy for consumers to do that, 
especially as some leading sellers have 
not opened their books. 

Pittsburgh — Plate production sched- 
ules were hardest hit of any steel items 
that were affected by the recent wildcat 
railroad strike at Carnegie-IIlinois’ plants 
here, Plate tonnage loss exceeded 40,- 
000 tons and is expected to have a re- 
tarding effect on such key programs as 
freight car construction and pipe line 
installation, Sellers state the plate sup- 
ly situation in relation to demand close- 
y + yoga that of sheets. Demand has 
held up remarkably well since termina- 
tion of the war and there is no indica- 
tion of any easing in present order 
volume. Bulk of shipments continues 
to be channeled to freight car builders 
and fabricators of storage tanks, heavy 
machinery, barges and large diameter 
pipe. Trend toward greater use of weld- 
ed rolled “mage to replace castings (ac- 
centuated by inability to obtain castings 
due to pig iron and cast scrap shortage) 
is an important factor in augmenting the 
present plate demand. 

Philadelphia — Despite the fact the 
season for installing underground fuel 
oil tanks is nearing an end in the North, 
demand is still heavy, thus contributing 
to continued pressure for light gage 
plates. Most, if not all, producers are 
unable to accept further tonnage for de- 
livery this year and where they are tak- 
ing orders for this lighter gage plate, 
sellers are usually tying them in with a 
certain percentage of the heavier gage 
tonnage as well. 

Birmingham — Plate production main- 
tains a high level in the southern district 
and currently approximates capacity, but 
overall needs, while varying somewhat 
in favor of lighter gages, more than 
keeps abreast of edettion. The fact 
that Republic Steel Corp. will use con- 
siderable plate tonnage in its new tube 
mill does not make plate users generally 
any happier in this section. Deliveries 
already extend into next year. 

Seattle — Plates continue scarce and 
plant managements hesitate to commit 
themselves beyond available supplies. 





Shops generally are busy, tank and boiler 
jobs p.edominating. Bids will be called 
soon by the U. S. Engineer, Portland, 
Oreg., for a coffer dam at McNary dam 
site, Columbia river, involving an un- 
stated tonnage. Everett Pacific Ship- 
building & Drydock Co., Everett, Wash., 
has a contract at $331,311 for recon- 
version of the steamer fatuaent two a 
commercial tanker, the vessel having been 
bought by Sabine Transportation Co., 
Port Arthur, Tex. The job involves un- 
stated tonnages of plates and shapes. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 123 

Birmingham—Wire products are chron- 
ically scarce in all categories. Flow to 
the retal trade is a mere trickle as com- 
pared to needs, with the result jobbers 
are doling out their allocations on the 
most equitable basis possible and of 
course, with regard to regular customers. 
Baling wire, manufacturers wire, fenc- 
ing and nails all remain on the critical 
list. Advent of colder weather will, 
nomena, bring relief in agricultural de- 
mand. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate output at Irvin 
Works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
was fairly well sustained despite the tne 4 
long tie-up of inter-plant shipments by 
wildcat strike of Union Railroad em- 
ployees. However, because inventory of 
slabs was nearly depleted an adverse ef- 
fect on production schedules can be ex- 
pected later. Pressure for prompt tin 
plate deliveries remains unabated, with 
demand for general line cans more than 
sufficient to take up indicated lag in 
requirements for food pack program 
next quarter. Indicative of the expand- 
ing tin plate requirements for beer cans, 
for example is recent announcement by 
American Can Co. that it has bought a 
46-acre site in Hillside, N. J., for a factory 
to make these cans. Company also has 
started construction on a $1.5 million 
plant at Indianapolis for motor oil and 
other type containers. No change in 
volume of export tin plate requirements 
is noted, with current quarter directive 
tonnage less than half of stated needs. 
Some increase in tin plate export direc- 
tive tonnage may occur for first quarter, 
although this matter will not be decided 
until the industry advisory committee 
meets in October. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 123 


Pittsburgh — Cast iron pipe producers 
have not been able to make much head- 
way against very extended backlogs in 
recent weeks, due primarily to pig iron 
shortage. In size ranges 4 to 12-in. de- 
liveries are extended 15 to 18 months, 
while for larger sizes backlogs range be- 
tween 6 to 8 months. Some cast pipe 
interests are quoting on basis of present 
pig iron prices with an escalator clause 
to the effect that price at time of ship- 
ment will go up to extent of the ad- 
vance, if any in pig iron in the interim. 
Due to extended deliveries within the 
industry considerable tonnage involved 
in new projects has been indefinitely 
postponed, and other projects have been 
seriously delayed. Production of car- 
bon and alloy tubing has been well sus- 
tained at practical capacity to date this 











month. Producers have been able to 
reduce order backlogs slightly, reflect- 
ing moderate easing in new order vol- 
ume as customers’ inventory pipe lines 
become filled. Industry’s production ca- 
pacity is held adequate to meet _esti- 
mated requirements in months ahead, 
particularly for alloy and stainless tub- 
ing. 

New York — Some leading producers 
of merchant pipe are now setting up 
allotments for next year, at least on a 
tentative basis, with indications that the 
distribution will be at about the same 
level as this year. In some instances 
final allocations will be made on a quar- 
terly basis, although in most cases they 
will be on a monthly basis. Increasing 
building construction is adding pres- 
sure for pipe, but distributors, unable 
to build up inventories and with mill 
allotments virtually unchanged, can do 
little toward meeting this additional de- 
mand. Once winter sets in, however, 
there should be some relief in this direc- 
tion. Line pipe requirements continue 
heavy, with one large producer booked 
well into 1951. Certain other sellers 
are refusing to take business that far 
ahead, but are nevertheless sold up 
solidly for many months in the future. 


Seattle — Cast iron pipe demand con- 
tinues heavy, but delayed and indefi- 
nite deliveries are holding back awards. 
Seattle has opened bids for 550 tons, 
and bids were recently opened for a 
sizable tonnage at Richland for the Han- 
ford Engineering project. It is reported 
this was placed with steel pipe interests 
because of delayed cast iron deliveries. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 123 


Philadelphia—Structural demand con- 
tinues fairly active, with prospects for 
a better last half than in 1946. Mean- 
while, fabricators have substantial order 
backlogs, some booked up solidly for 
at least six months. Local orders are 
light, but a good volume of tonnage is 
actively pending. Largest recent awa 
involves 570 tons of shapes and 160 tons 
of joists for the Seaboard Container 
Corp., Bristol, Pa., placed with Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Re- 
cent inquiry includes several state bridge 
jobs and 190 tons for bridge alterations 
for the Reading Railroad. 

Boston—Improvement in availability 
of structurals depends on extent of 
shipments to car building shops and ex- 
ports. If these two classifications con- 
tinue to absorb tonnage at their cur- 
rent rates, improvement is doubtful. 
Meanwhile, supply sources have dwin- 
dled to two. At least three producers 
have withdrawn from the _ structural 
field, although one still produces sec- 
tions five inches and under. Demand 
for fabricated structural tonnage is spot- 
ty, but, considering high building costs, 
is substantial. 

New York — Structural demand con- 
tinues more active, with more work be- 
ing figured than earlier in the summer. 
Seasonal influences may retard this trend 
later in the year, but it is generally be- 
lieved that building construction will 
reach a postwar peak by next spring. 

Chicago — Structural steel fabricators 
are being pressed constantly to take on 
more work, but are obliged to proceed 
cautiously in keeping within their quo- 
tas of plain shapes from mills. Backlogs 
of a for fabrication are extended, run- 
ning as much as six to eight months, and 
it is useless to book orders that cannot 
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Pick a winner...%.—select MicroRold. 



























































When designing a new product or when making changes in designs and materials going 
into present products it is well to select precision rolled steel. This choice will mean economies 
to both fabricator and end user. In making a choice, particularly where flat rolled stainless 
alloys are usable, consider the advantages of MicroRold Stainless Steel Sheet and Strip. 


MicroRold is supplied in widths up to 36 inches and in gauges from .078 to .004 inch 
in types 301, 302, 304, and 430 in commercial finishes and tempers. MicroRold is 
continuously cold rolled sheet or coil and is remarkably uniform to gauge throughout the 
entire cross section and length of every strip and sheet. Naturally, this means noticeable 
economies as more pieces or area per ton will be realized. 


Copyright 1947 Washington Steel Corporation 


WASHINGTON STEEL CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, PA. 
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THE SECURITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


@ ...increased steel furnace drum production 133% 




















































Airco’s TechnicaF Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you 
have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
man call. Address: Dept. S-6509, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Company, 
Houston 1, Texas. 


ainco) AiR REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 





be delivered when needed. New in- 
quiry for structural steel continues at 
a light level, and awards have fallen off 
considerably. 

Birmingham — Shape production is 
steady, although below capacity. Shapes 
generally are still described as somewhat 
spotty with most tonnage consisting of 
relatively small projects. Larger con- 
struction, however, is in the offing, prob- 
ably for next —, if building condi- 
tons clear up generally. 

Seattle — Shape fabricating plants 
have a fair amount of work, but opera- 
tions are still hampered by low mill allo- 
cations and delayed deliveries. Interest 
centers in the opening of bids Oct. 15 
for the Narrows Bridge near Tacoma, 
involving 14,241 tons of shapes, 4732 
tons of wire cable and 848 tons of re- 
inforcing. Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
this city, will furnish 60 tons for the east 
power house, Coulee dam. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 122 


Seattle — Rolling mill operations con- 
tinue at peak levels, first consideration 
being to reduce order backlogs. Mean- 
while a large volume of small contracts 
involving 20 to 50 tons each, is being 
booked, largely for public works and in- 
dustrial constructon. Many large proj- 
ects have been sent back for reconsid- 
eration and revised plans to reduce costs. 
Typical is the University of Washington 
medical-dental unit involving 1350 tons, 
with new bids asked for Sept. 23. A hos- 
pital job at Selah, Wash., involving 430 
tons, will be readvertised shortly. North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills, this city, has 
taken 400 tons for a hospital at Missoula, 
Mont. W. G. Clark, this city, is low 
at $445,300 for proposed state patrol and 
testing station here, involving an unstat- 
ed tonnage. Plans are in preparation for 
a state concrete bridge at Renton, Wash., 
estimated at $100,000. Other reinforc- 
ing tonnages will be required for several 
industrial plants in the Seattle and Port- 
land areas. 


Pig Iron... 


Supply problems aggravated 
by suspension of operations of 


a Swedeland, Pa., furnace 
Pig Tron Prices, Page 124 x 


Philadelphia — Pig iron supply here 
has been made more difficult by the sus- 
pension of operations at the larger of the 
two blast furnaces at Swedeland, Pa. 
This furnace, with a daily capacity of 
around 600 to 700 tons, has been blown 
out for relining and other major repairs. 
The company has advised customers that 
the stack will be in operation by not later 
than Dec. 1, although it is hoped it can 
be brought in before that. Much de- 
pends upon what will be required in the 
way of repairs. The furnace has been in 
= since May 1941. It was sched- 
uled to have been blown out early this 
year but because of the critical short- 
age of iron was kept going until finally 
it became imperative to close down. 
The smaller of the two stacks at Swede- 
land, with a capacity of 400 to 500 
tons daily, will be devoted entirely, it 
is understood, to the supply of hot metal 
to its affiliated steel plant at Consho- 
hocken while the larger unit is down. 
This leaves a serious gap in the supply 
in this district which will be felt by some 
steel producers as well as a number of 
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foundries. Some foundries, in fact may 
have to suspend operations for at least 
limited periods unless adequate supplies 
can be developed elsewhere, which at 
the moment does not appear too likely. 
However, suspension of the larger fur- 
nace at Swedeland will ease the situation 
in oven foundry coke, and with a freer 
movement of this material, combined with 
greater consumption of scrap, plus great- 
er use of alloying elements, various foun- 
dries might be able to carry on in a 
measure better than now anticipated. 

Pittsburgh — Camegie-Illinois Steel 

Corp. had blown in the 18 blast fur- 
naces, banked because of Union Railroad 
strike, by mid-week. Most foundry in- 
terests continue to operate well below 
capacity due to the critical pig iron 
shortage, at least two foundries being 
forced to close down temporarily last 
week because of this shortage. Many 
foundries have increased proportion of 
cast scrap in their melting operations to 
maintain production above 70 per cent 
of capacity. Very little iron is shipped 
here sane merchant stacks in other dis- 
tricts, an important factor in current 
supply shortage. Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chemical Co. continues to allocate its 
monthly output on a very restricted basis, 
with customers obtaining substantially less 
than stated needs. Merchant pig iron 
roduction is expected to remain well 
eke essential requirements of most 
foundries well into 1948, while poor 
coke quality likely will continue to re- 
trict pig iron output among integrated 
steel producers. 

New York — With one blast furnace 
just down in Swedeland, Pa., and another 
at Buffalo, the movement of pig iron into 
this district this month should be sub- 
stantially lighter than in August. The 
furnace at Swedeland is reported down for 
relining and the one at Buffalo because 
of lack of coke. Barring periods of ma- 
jor strikes in the steel and coal indus- 
tries, pig iron consumers here declare 
that they have never experienced such 
a stringency of supply. Some indicate 
that they will have to suspend operations 
temporarily before the month is over. 

Boston—Additional tonnage of pig 
iron is not in sight for fourth quarter, 
and if any extra tonnage is to be avail- 
able it must come from Buffalo or other 
outside furnaces. More iron for the 
merchant trade is unlikely as long as 
the steel production rate remains at 
current high levels. Pressure for ton- 
nage, however, is not as strong, and 
in spots, gray iron order backlogs are 
smaller, with some foundries looking 
for orders. Contributing to the heavy 
demand and consumption of iron are 
increases in foundry capacity. Some in 
the textile equipment field have nearly 
doubled melt capacity since reconver- 
sion. 

Chicago — Pig iron production in this 
district has reached what likely is an 
all-time high, with 40 of 42 blast furnaces 
operating. Not since February and 
March, 1945, have as many as 40 stacks 
been blowing. A new tonnage record 
seems assured by the fact two of the fur- 
naces are of very large capacity and 
were not operated during the war. With- 
in a week, Inland Steel Co. will be re- 
lighting a repaired stack to push iron out- 
put still higher. High level ironmaking 
not only assures a higher steelmaking 
level but will provide more merchant iron 
for iron-starved foundries. Demand for 
iron continues as strong as ever, requir- 
ing sellers to distribute inadequate sup- 
plies with care. Breakdown of a Ge- 
neva, Utah, blast furnace a few days 
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Realizing the potentialities of a 
state, advantageously located 
for nation-wide distribution, many 
heavy industries have chosen 
lowa locations since the war. 
Alert executives are quick to 
realize the importance of utiliz- 
ing the skilled labor, pleasant 
living conditions, and unexcelled 
transportation facilities which are 
available in lowa. 


Many leading businessmen have 
become interested in the Hawk- 
eye state after reading the book, 
“lowa, Land of Industrial Oppor- 
tunity”, which evaluates the state’s 
industrial and agricultural oppor- 
tunities. lowa invites you to in- 
spect its splendid markets and 
abundant raw material sources 
which are awaiting industrial de- 
velopment. 


To interested executives this valuable reference book con- 
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ago has had the effect of transferring 
some West Coast demand for iron to this 
district, 

Cleveland — Relining of one of the 
furnaces of a leading pig iron producer 
was completed last week and the fur- 
nace blown in last Thursday, bringing the 


number in blast in the district up to 
maximum. 

The district interest which bases its 
pig iron prices on published quotations 
or steelmaking scrap last week con- 
tinued to bill iron shipments at un- 


changed prices from the previous two 
weeks. These quotations are $38.25 for 
basic, $38.75 for No. 2 foundry and $39.25 
for malleable. Other area producers’ 
prices are unchanged at $35.50, $36 and 
$36.50, respectively. 

Buffalo — The tight pig iron situation 
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took a turn for the worse recently when 
one of the leading merchant producers 
had to bank a blast furnace because of 
a temporary shortage of coke. The stack 
was expected to resume production this 
week if enough fuel pol be accumu- 
lated to assure continuous operation. 
Trade interests reported September has 
been the tightest month for pig iron so 
far this year and the recurring rail car 
shortage has added to the headaches of 
both producers and melters. 

One producer in the area, who bases 
its prices on published quotations for 
No. 1 heavy melting steel sc:ap, is bill- 
ing basic at $37.50, No. 2 foundry at 
$38 and malleable at $38.50. : 

Cincinnati — District foundries con- 
tinue the practice, whenever feasible, 
f using larger proportions of scrap in 
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the melt, as the supplies of pig iron 


show no improvement. Furnaces, both 
northern and southern, are moving iron 
steadily against allotments, but these 
are below the tonnage provided in this 
district earlier in the year. Coke tends 
to be easier, one reason being inability of 
foundzies to expand operations. 

Birmingham — Pig iron production re- 
mains at virtual capacity with the ex- 
ception of one regular furnace on ferro- 
manganese. Capacity production, how- 
ever, has long since ceased to be suffi- 
cient to meet the territory’s needs. Some 
estimates of an additional 50,000 tons 
a month requirements are being revised 
upward. Most of the plants dependent 
on pig iron in the district continue to 
operate considerably below capacity. 

Keokuk, Ia.—Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Co. has advanced electric furnace sil- 
very piglets $4 a ton to $78, and open- 
hearth and foundry grade pigs by the 
same amount to $76, Keokuk. New 
prices were effective Sept. 4. 

St. Louis — Pig iron production in this 
district has continued uninterrupted at 
capacity for several months, one of Kop- 
pers’ two 500-ton blast furnaces being 
devoted to basic and the other to foun- 
dry. Most local consumers are in fair 
position. Uncertainty over impending 
sale of the Koppers furnaces here is 
alarming local steelmake:s who fear trans- 
fer of the property to such outside inter- 
ests as Kaiser, Ford, Colorado Fuel & 
Iron or Sharon Steel—all of whom are 
expected to bid—would possibly divert 
output to other districts. 





Scrap . 


Scrap Prices, Page 128 
Pittsburgh — Relatively little activity 
pricewise occurred last week, with heavy 
melting steel remaining unchanged at 
$38 for the thi:d consecutive week, No. 
1 cupola steady at $43 to $43.50 and 
railroad heavy melting the same at $42 
to $42.50. Rails were stronger how- 
ever, on the basis of recent Pennsylvania 
Railroad awards. Persistent shortage of . 
good quality scrap has led some market 
observers to doubt that prices will de- 
cline much further in the near future, 
although this opinion is by no means 
unanimously held. There are indications 
that Army and Navy battlefield scrap 
collection and segregation efforts are be- 
coming better organized and should be 
a helpful factor in the months ahead. 
An important source of domestic scrap, 
estimated to represent over 1 million tons, 
is that held by War Assets Administration 
in the form of shell, pontoons and other 
war materiel, Scrap is moving more 
freely than a few weeks ago, making 
possible slight increases in mill inven- 
tories. However, the major problem is 
to maintain this collection and prepara- 
tion pace through the winter. Leading 
consumers contend p:esent price levels 
are adequate to encourage intensive col- 
lection efforts and argue that higher 
prices would not bring out much addition- 
al tonnage. 

Philaaetphia—The situation in the 
major grades of steel scrap here con- 
tinues at somewhat of a_ stand-off. 
Larger consumers still look for an addi- 
tional decline in melting steel of possi- 
bly a dollar or so but sellers so far 
have been able to resist further price 
inroads, with little trading developing 
as a result. Sellers tere anticipate 
a stronger market and point out that 
while stocks at some consumers’ plants 
are in fairly good shape, admittedly 
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far. better than a year ago at this time, 
the general average inventory is far from 
satisfactory, especially with the winter 
season coming on. Further, they point 
to the acute situation in pig iron, with 
the supply here made even more criti- 
cal by the recent withdrawal of the 
larger of the two Swedeland, Pa., blast 
furnaces for major repairs. The furnace 
will likely be down for at least several 
weeks. Also indicating strength is the 
fact, so sellers ‘declare, that there have 
been no important cancellations of scrap 
overdue on old orders placed at the 
higher levels earlier in the summer. On 
the other hand some consumers report 
a fairly good flow of material and the 
leading eastern consumer continues to 
hold up shipments at Steelton, Pa. 

Some increases are noted in turnings, 
low phos scrap and in certain of the 
leading grades of cast scrap. Machine 
shop turnings and mixed borings and 
turnings are now holding at a flat level 
of $29.50 delivered, short shovel turn- 
ings at $30 to $31, bar crops and plate, 
punchings and plate scrap and cut struc- 
turals at $41.50 to $42, and electric 
furnace bundles at $40.50 to $41. No. 
1 cupola cast has advanced to $46 to 
$48 delivered, heavy breakable cast to 
$45 to $46 and unstripped motor blocks 
to $40.50 to $41.50. 

New York — Steel scrap buying is 
quiet, with consumers and sellers unable 
to get together on prices. Consumers 
apparently look for further concessions, 
whereas sellers believe conditions do not 
warrant a decline. As a result of this 
stalemate, melting steel prices have been 
relatively unchanged for the past three 
weeks or so. This steadiness is reflected 
in brokers’ buying prices, with leading 
interests still offering $32 fob shipping 
point for melting steel, No. 1 busheling 
and No. 1 and No. 2 bundles. They 
also are offering to buy borings and 
turnings and low phos scrap at un- 
changed figures. On No. 1 cupola cast, 
however, they are now p2ying higher 
at around $39 and have also boosted their 

rices on charging box cast and heavy 

reakable to $38 to $38.50 and on un- 
stripped motor blocks to $36 to $37. 

Buffalo — Quiet strength pervaded 
the scrap market as dealers reported 
fresh buying interest at the quoted range 
of $39 to $40 for No. 1 heavy melting 
and $37 to $38 for other steelmaking 
grades. With a shrinkage noted in recent 
yard receipts. dealers are hesitant about 
accepting additional orders. Mills report 
stockpiles have been augmented by deal- 
ers covering old orders. The mill which 
recently lifted a stop-order on shipments 
will not place any new business for the 
rest of the current month. 

Dealers holding No. 1 heavy melting 
orders repo:t difficulty in efforts to find 
sufficient top quality scrap to cover 
commitments. Cast scrap is again mov- 
ing into Canada from local sources. 

A late flurry is reported in water ar- 
rivals of scrap. Ten barges carrying 
5,800 tons, which were loaded in New 
York, arived last week while further 
shipments are due from the Duluth area 
before the current navigation season 
closes. 

Chicago — For another week the scrap 
market here has remained unchanged with 
rices nominal; open-hearth grades being 
isted at $39, delivered consumer. As a 
result of only light mill buying, the mar- 
ket still awaits a test. Brokers and deal- 
ers are still busy filling old orders booked 
at high prices and this flow is adequate 
for immediate consuming needs. It is 
apparent that steelmakers are refraining 
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from volume buying lest prices react 
upward. Another factor which makes 
new buying less urgent is that hot metal 
production currently is close to, if not at, 
an all-time high. For the first time since 
March, 1945, active blast furnaces num- 
ber 40, this including two large-capacity 
stacks not operated p Bees the war; thus 
steel mills are in a position to use more 
hot metal in furnace charges. 

Cleveland — Quietness permeates the 
local scrap market, the only consequential 
movement being against old $40 con- 
tracts. All other higher priced con- 
tracts in the district have now expired. 
Scrap is still short in all categories and 
satakdy so in foundry grades. This short- 
age lends much A ae to trade re- 
pa of a strong undertone to the mar- 
cet, and some brokers and dealers are 





looking for an upward turn in prices next 
month. Counteracting this pressure are 
the concerted efforts of steel producers 
to beat scrap prices down. Prices remained 
generally unchanged last week, the one 
exception being No. 1 heavy melting in 
the Valley which was quoted at $39 to 
$41, or $1 higher than other steelmak- 
ing grades. No such differential exists 
locally, however. 

Detroit — Holiday observed last Mon- 
day by most dealers and brokers brought 
a brief interruption to normal scrap trad- 
ing. The local mill has extended period 
for shipments on old orders to the end of 
the month, instead of the 15th and _ has 
signified intention to pay the current mar- 
ket price on “free” tonnage, despite the 
$3 per ton reduction on channeled scrap. 
Electric furnace plate scrap is slightly 
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stronger on the basis of sales to a local 
melter, and is marked up 50 cents to 
$39.50-$40.00. Price on turnings is nom- 
inal, since much of this material is being 
crushed and baled for sale as bundles. 

Cincinnati — Mixed trends are noted 
in the iron and steel scrap market. Prices 
are unchanged but none too stable. The 
recent withholding of orders which 
brought a sag in prices has about reached 
the end of its effectiveness. Mills are 
becoming more and more interested in 
tonnage to bolster winter reserves, while 
brokers and dealers contend that the 
visible supply is short in comparison 
with needs at the current high level of 
steelmaking. 

Birmingham — The district’s scrap 
situation seems to have taken on a con- 
siderably greater semblance of order and 
has settled down to more or less of a 
routine. No changes in posted prices of 
scrap were made during the week, al- 


though sales at varying figures, some 
above quoted prices, are reported from 
time to time. Supply, at the moment, 


seems to be approximately adequate. 

St. Louis — Scrap reserves at mills 
continue to gain ground moderately. 
The market is hesitant with shipments 
uncertain. Mills report deliveries on 
new orders are fair but have given up 
hope on the old, lower-price ones. Brok- 
ers, however, contend they are filling 
the latter as fast as possible. Major 
melters continue to show a disposition 
to hold out of the market when reserves 
permit, attempting to get prices “off 
the fence” on the downward side. Pre- 
dictions nevertheless are for a firm level 
the next few weeks. Improving weather 
in the area and the end of the crop sea- 
son are expected to result in better ship- 
ments soon. 

Seattle — Supply and consumption 
of steel scrap are reported about in bal- 
ance. Inventories are not increasing. 
Release of surplus government vessels 
for breaking is augmenting supply. Be- 
tween Aug. 1 and Oct. 1, thirty LSTs on 
Puget Sound will have been sold for this 
purpose, each unit to yield 700 to 800 
tons which will materially ease the local 
situation. Dealers are expecting larger 


shipments from the country areas follow- ° 


ing crop harvesting. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 125 


Pittsburgh — Steel distributors’ inven- 
tories of plates, wide flange beams and 
light structural angles, carbon bars under 
2-in., most earbon tubular and wire items, 
and sheets and strip remain well below 
customers’ requirements. For those in- 
terests dependent on Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp.’s plants here for bulk of ton- 
nage, this supply problem is expected 
to be accentuated next quarter due to 
probable reduction in monthly quota 
allotments resulting from the production 
loss recently sustained. However, ware- 
house steel stock in such items as cold- 
finished carbon bars and most alloy and 
stainless steel items are in excess of pres- 
ent requirements; a similar situation is 
noted for tool steels. Distributors con- 
tinue heavy pressure for deliveries for 
most steel items and there is no indica- 
tion of any easing in demand through 
remainder of this year. In many in- 
stances customers are unable to main- 
tain capacity production schedules due 
to the inadequate supply situation for 
most steel items. 

Philadelphia—While at least one lead- 
ing jobber reports business so far this 
month is continuing on about the same 
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level as for August, others report some 
decline, despite the fact September usu- 
ally shows improvement. Tonnage is 
good, however, and the principal con- 
cern of distributors still is to get enough 
steel in the desired specifications to 
meet demand. Should the railroads be 
granted the 10 per cent emergency 
freight increase they are seeking, ware- 
house prices would immediately reflect 
it, jobbers say. 

Chicago — Steel warehouses continue 
to operate with depleted stocks, which 
make serving customers difficult. Un- 
able to obtain steel from mills in ade- 
quate quantities, consumers rely insofar 
as they can on warehouses to supply items 
necessary to keep operation schedules 
maintained. Principal demand is for the 
flat-rolled products, small carbon bars 
and light structurals, none of which can 
be found in warehouses in balanced 
stocks, Even the larger sizes of carbon 
bars are showing increased tightness, al- 
though alloys and cold-finished products 
are in more comfortable position. 

Cincinnati — Pressure for deliveries 
of steel from jobbers seems to grow in 
intensity. Some of the most urgent 
calls are from fabricators trying to finish 
uncompleted products. Mill shipments 
to the district are unimproved, hence 
sales may be held to August tonnage, 
which was off;from previous levels. 


lron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 124 


Cleveland — Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from upper lake ports 
for the week ended Sept. 15 totaled 
2,602,975 gross tons, compared to 2,- 
340,010 gross tons shipped in the com- 
parable week last year. Cumulative ship- 
ments in the current season up to Sept. 
15 were 56,285,047 gross tons which was 
17,941,815 tons, or about 42 per cent, 
greater than the quantity shipped dur- 
ing the comparable period of 1946. Of 
the latest week’s shipments, 2,539,609 
gross tons were from the U. S. ports of 
Escanaba, Marquette, Ashland, Superior, 
Duluth and Two Harbors; the remaining 
63,366 gross tons was shipped from Mich- 
ipicoten and Port Arthur in Canada. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 123 


New York — Pennsylvania Railroad 
has closed on 141,000 tons of rail for 
1948 delivery with 70,500 tons going 
to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, 62,000 tons to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., and 8500 tons to 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago. : The rail will 
be of newly designed heavier sections, 
weighing respectively 133 pounds, 140 
pounds and 155 pounds to the yard. 

Rail demand is showing greater life in 
other directions also, with the Lacka- 
wanna inquiring for 12,000 tons and New 
York Central expected in the market short- 
ly for a substantial tonnage. 


Metallurgical Coke ... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 124 


Pittsburgh—Coke production schedules 
at Clairton Works of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. returned to normal early 
last week, following termination of the 
Union Railroad wildcat strike. Extreme- 
ly tight coke supply is indicated by fact 
Camegie continued to accept and di- 
vert coke shipments from other supply 
sources during strike period when blast 
furnace operations at plants in Pitts- 
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burgh district were at a standstill. Poor 
quality of much of coke produced today 
continues to present a major operating 
problem to blast furnace and. foundry 
interests. If it were not for fact that 
many foundries are operating well below 
capacity due to critical pig iron short- 
age, a similar situation would develop in 
regard to coke upply. However, the 
ae oven expansion and rebuilding pro- 
grams now under way are expected to 
improve general supply situation over 
coming months. 


Canada... 
Toronto, Ont. — Production of pri- 


mary iron and steel shapes in Canada for 
June totaled 253,869 net tons, com- 


pared with 282,543 tons the previous 
month and 226,383 tons in June, 1946 
Output included 244,117 tons of carbon 
sinal shield and 9752 tons of alloy shapes. 

Shipments of primary iron and _ steel 
shapes in June amounted to 188,655 
net tons, of which 179,709 tons was 
carbon and 8946 tons alloy, which com- 
pares with 191,562 tons of carbon steel 
shapes and 11,119 tons of alloy shapes 
shipped in May, and with 215,316 tons 
of carbon shapes and 5399 tons of alloy 
shapes ship in June, 1946. Shipments 
for June included only those shapes made 
for sale and not the tonnage delivered 
under producers’ interchange, which 
amounted to 70,478 tons. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
production of primary iron and _ steel 
shapes totaled 1,621,207 net tons, and 
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Most manufacturers of hydraulic metal drawing presses. die-casting machines 
and plastic injection molding machines turn to Ross for original oil cooling 


equipment. 


They prefer the added strength of the “BCF” design for cooling oil at higher 


than normal pressures . 


. . the fact that certain parts, normally under the 


greatest strain, are made of heavier and more durable materials. 


So, it’s only natural that the R. D. Wood Co., too, manufacturer of the 
HydroLectric Steam Platen Press (illustrated) uses Ross “BCF” Oil Coolers 
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HYDRAULIC 


SUPERIOR DESIGN. An _ improved 
type of high pressure hydraulic cylinder. 
Universal end caps for easy installation and 
simplified piping ... tight sealing precision 
type honed piston rings for maximum power, 
lasting “leakproof” operation. No-tie-rod 
design. 


PRECISION CONSTRUCTION. cyl. 
inders ‘“Tru-Bored” from steel and honed to 
satin finish by exclusive Hannifin long stroke 
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tolerances between piston and cylinder. 
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shipments for sale amounted to 1,230,- 
781 tons; deliveries for p:oducers’ in- 
terchange was 406,996 tons. For the 
corresponding period of last year pro- 
duction of primary iron and steel shapes 
totaled 1,451,707 net tons, shipments 
for sale 1,186,742 tons, and producers’ 
interchange 274,530 tons. 

June shipments of primary iron and 
steel shapes were: 5495 tons of semifin- 
ished shapes; 15,533 tons of structurals; 
14,797 tons of plates; 16,004 tons of 
rails; 45,424 tons of hot rolled bars; 
10,875 tons of pipes and tubes; 17,535 
tons of wire rods; 19,942 tons of black 
sheets; 7481 tons of galvanized sheets; 
513 tons of tool steel; 7491 tons of cast- 
ings; and 27,564 tons of other shapes. 
The amount of producers’ interchange 
was 70,478 tons in June and 74,818 
tons in May. 

Of the amount shipped for sale during 
June, 42,050 tons went direct to rail- 
ways and railway car shops; 10,885 tons 
to pressing, forming and stamping plants; 
18,482 tons to merchant trade products; 
94.201 tons to building construction; 
17,980 tons to the container industry; 
8049 tons to agricultural equipment; 10,- 
255 tons to the automotive industry; 12,- 
864 tons to machinery plants; 3554 tons 
to shipbuilding; 6706 tons to mining, 
lumber, etc.; and 2058 tons to miscel- 
laneous industries. Wholesalers and 
warehousing accounted for 27,129 tons 
and exports for 4442 tons, 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


3600 tons, sheet piling, bulkhead wall, Browns- 
ville, Tex., for Brownsville Navigation Dis- 
trict, to Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, 

900 tons, new plant, Sunbeam Corp., Chicago, 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; 
Olsen & Urbain, Chicago, architects. 

570 tons and 160 tons of joists, for Seaboard 
Container Corp., Bristol, Pa., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

490 tons, Manhattan blower building in con- 
nection with Brooklyn-Battery tunnel, New 
York, through B-M-W Contracting Co., to 


Lehigh Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa.; ' 


this is in addition to 1400-ton_ ventilator 
building recently noted as placed in con- 
nection with this project with this fabricator, 

450 tons, factory building, Federal Tool Corp., 
Chicagq,, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicag$? Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch Corp., 
contraqtgy. 

285 tons, addition to new garage for New 
York Daily News, New York, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., which 
earlier in the year received contract for 
original structure. 

285 tons, plant building, Sloane-Blabon Corp., 
Philadelphia, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; this is in addition to 200 
tons recently noted as placed with this fab- 
ricator for the same project. 

250 tons, plant, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Cheektowaga, N. Y.; to August Feine & 
Sons Co., Buffalo; Carpenter & Skaer Inc., 
general contractor. 

180 tons, factory addition, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., to Mississippi 
Valley Structural Steel Co., Decatur, IIL; 
Wermuth Inc., Ft. Wayne, Ind., contractor. 

150 tons, warehouse and office building, 
Holorie Realty Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
to American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, trolley coach depot, New York, to 
Schacht Steel Construction Inc., New York. 

140 tons, mechanical building, Johns-Manville 
Co., Manville, N. J., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

1380 tons, building, Rensselaer, N. Y., to 
James McKinney, Albany, N. Y. 

110 tons, addition, Cleveland Hill School, 
Cheektowaga, N. Y. to R. S. McMannus 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Steel Construction Co. Inc.,-“Buffalo; L. A. 
Monroe Co. Inc., Buffalo, general contractor. 


100 tons, Pasco pumping pint, Columbia 
Basin project, to Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Seattle. 

100 tons, building, Winchester-Olin Co., New 
Haven, Conn., to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Unstated, starch and flour plant, Idaho Po- 
tato Growers Inc., Idaho Falls, Idaho, to 
unstated interest. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


4200 tons, approaches and bridge superstruc- 
ture, S. Capital St. bridge; Washington; 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, low bidder. 


2300 tons, ice arena, Cincinnati Gardens Inc., 
Cincinnati; bids in. 
2000 tons, estimated, for a $10 million beer 


can factory, American Can Co., Hillside, 
N. J., bids asked. 


1100 tons, power plant addition, Western 
Massachusetts Electric Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


1000 tons, warehouse building, First National 
Stores, Portland, Me. 


911 tons, bridge, Sec, 34Z-1F, Danville, Ver- 
milion county, Ill., for State Highway Divi- 
sion; Illinois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, 
Ill., low; bids Sept. 12. 


910 tons, bridge over highway 51, for U. S. 
Engineer, Tulsa, Okla.; ‘bids Sept. 8, 

900 tons, city hall, Lynn, Mass. 

600 tons, parts warehouse, General Motors 
Corp., Philadelphia, bids Sept. 23. 

500 tons, factory building, Excelsior Furniture 
Co., Chicago; Engineering Systems Inc., Chi- 
cago, architect. 

475 tons, sheet piling, Garrison dam, Riverdale, 
N. Dak., for U. S. Engineer; Forcum James 
Co., Dyersburg, Tenn.; H. N. Rogers & Sons, 
Memphis, and S. K. Jones Construction Co., 
Memphis, jointly low on general contract. 

800 tons, addition to research building, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana; Holabird & Root, 
Chicago, architects. 

300 tons, refinery addition, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Toledo, O., bids Sept. 30. 

300 tons, veterans hospital, Lebanon, Pa., bids 
Oct. 14. 

260 tons, truss bridge, Lewis county; bids to 
Washington State Highway Dept., Olympia, 
Sept. 23. 

250 tons, New Jersey state highway bridge, 
Hudson county, bids Oct. 1. 

217 tons, state bridge work, Washington 
county, Pa., bids Oct. 3. 

211 tons, bridge, Sec, 58F and 58V-P, War- 
renville, DuPage county, Ill., for State High- 
way Division; Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Cicero, IIl., low. 

200 tons, brew house, Globe Brewery Co., 
Baltimore, bids Sept. 22. 

190 tons, bridge alterations, Reading Railroad; 
inquiries out. 

175 tons, plant addition, Kind & Knox Gelatin 
Co., Camden, N. J. 

142 tons, bridge, Sec. DX-SS, Nilwood, Ma- 
coupin county, IIl., for State Highway Di- 
vision; Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
sole bidder. 

140 tons, bridge, Sec. 11F, Elkville, Jackson 
county, Ill., for State Highway Division; Il- 
linois Steel Bridge Co., Jacksonville, Ill., low. 

130 tons, box factory, Pottsville, Pa., bids 
Sept. 22. 

115 tons, switchyard excavation, Keswick dam, 
Redding, Calif., Bureau of reclamation, Den- 
ver; bids Sept. 16. 

92 tons, plus 526 sq ft of steel beam bridge 
flooring, 3-inch depth, and 2979 sq ft of 
5-inch open type steel beam bridge flooring, 
Presque Isle state park, Erie «county, Pa., 
bids Oct. 3. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 
400 ton, hospital, Missoula, Mont., to North- 
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west Steel Rolling Mills, Seattle. 

335 tons, separator for disposal system, Cities 
Service Oil Co., East Chicago, Ind., to Ceco 
Steel Products Corp.. Cicero, Ill, 

250 tons, superstructure, mercantile building, 
Evanston, Ill, for Walter P. Powers, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chicago; 
R. C. Wieboldt Co., Chicago, contractor. 

26 tons, bridge, Cont. 2811, Vermillion 
county, Ind., for State Highway Commission, 

to W. J. Holliday & Co., Indianapolis; 

Robert H. King, Danville, Ind., contractor. 


106 tons, warehouse, Wisconsin Hardware Co., 
Madison, Wis., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; J. H. Findorff & Son, 
Madison, Wis., contractor. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 

1564 tons, contracts 3 and 4, South Side in 
tercepting sewer, Sanitary District of Chi- 
cago; S. A. Healy Co., Chicago, low on gen- 
eral contract; award doubtful because cost 
well over estimate. 

2330 tons, state bridge, substructure work, 
Penrose Avenue, Philadelphia, bids Oct. 10; 
also required are 420 tons of structural steel 

1350 tons, medical-dental center, University of 
Washington, Seattle; first bids rejected; new 
bids to Board of Regents, revised plans, Sept 
23. 

200 tons, veterans hospital, Lebanon, Pa., bids 
Oct. 14 

1155 tons, duPont experimental station, Wilm- 
ington, Del., bids closed Sept. 12; 2320 
tons of shapes also required, 

645 tons, track relocation, etc., Lookout Point 
dam, Lane county, Oreg.; bids to U. S. Engi- 
neer, Portland, Oreg., Oct, 9. 

610 tons, municipal filtration plant, Hammond, 
Ind.; bids taken Aug. 29 rejected. 

$75 tons, river piers, boroughs of Elizabeth 
and West Elizabeth, Pennsylvania, bids to 
the State Department of Highways, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Sept. 19. 

387 tons, state road work, near North York 


borough, Pa., bids Sept. 12. 

260 tons, building, Northérn Indiana Childrens 
hospital, South Bend, Ind.; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, Chicago, architects. 

200 tons, paving, Marshall county, Iowa, for 
state; Atkinson Paving Co., Chillicothe, Mo., 
low on general contract. 

200 tons, municipal sewage disposal plant, 
Philadelphia; bids Oct. 8. 

165 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids in. 

122 tons, state bridge and roadway, Washing- 
ton county, Pa., bids Oct. 3. 

100 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids to Olympia Sept. 23. 

100 tons or more, Washington state game 
department building, Seattle, $200,000 proj- 
ect; bids in October. 

100 tons or more, Washington state patrol 
and testing station, Seattle; W. G. Clark, 
Seattle, low at $445,300. 

Unstated, warehouse and plant, Columbia Bag 
& Metal Co., Portland, Oreg.; contract for 
first unit to Bingham Construction Co., 
Portland. 

Unstated, $100,000 state highway bridge, 
Cedar river, Wash.; bids soon. 


PLATES PLACED 

2000 tons, oi] storage tanks, Bridgeport, Conn., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

600 tons, 11 storage tanks, Shell Oil Co., 
Sewaren, N. J., to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 

210 tons, three roof tanks, Shell Oil Co., 
Girardeau, Mo., to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 

Unstated, 12 miles of steel water supply line, 
for Cottage Grove, Oreg.; $400,000 project; 
six additional miles to be built by Army En- 
gineers; pipe contract placed with unnamed 
Portland, Oreg., concern. 
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Unstated, reconversion of steamer Patuxent, to 
Everett Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Everett, 
Wash., for $331,311; unstated quantity of 


shapes also invoived. 


PLATES PENDING 


1500 tons, steel penstocks, five 22-ft. diam., 
welded, Davis dam project, Arizona-Nevada, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver; bids Sept. 
26. 

Unstated, coffer dam, McNary dam site, Col- 
umbia river, Wash.; bids soon to U. S. En- 
gineer, Portland, Oreg. 


PE 1c 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


550 tons, 8- and 12-in. class 150, bell and 
spigot; bids to Board of Public Works, 
Seattle, Sept. 16. 


STEEL PIPE PLACED 


Unstated, housing project, Richland, Wash.. 
for Hanford Engineering Works, to unstated 
interest. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 
129 tons, standard steel pipe, including 20,000 
ft 2-in., 30,000 ft 2%-in. and 775 ft 5-in., 
Bureau of Electricity, Department of Streets 
& Electricity, Chicago; bids Aug. 14, none 
received. 


RAILS, CARS... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railroad, 
350 freight cars of which 800 fifty-ton 
high-side gondolas went to Pullman-Stand- 
ard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, and 50 seventy- 
ton will-tvpe gondolas went to Pressed 
Steel Car Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Lehigh Valley, 500 hopper cars, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

New York City Board of Transportation, 100 
subway cars, to American Car & Foundry 
Co., New York. 

Seaboard Air Line, 500 fifty-ton box cars, to 
Pressed Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, and 3800 
seventy-ton hopper cars to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Shell Chemical Corp., San Francisco, 36 8000- 
gal aluminum tank cars, all-welded, to 
American Car & Foundry Co., New York. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Columbia Steel Co., 45 seventy-ton gondola 
cars, bids asked. 

Erie, 1800 freight cars, including 1000 fifty- 
ton hopper cars, 700 fifty-ton box cars, and 
100 seventy-ton covered hopper cars, bids 
asked. 

St. Louis, San Francisco Railway, 1300 freight 
cars, purchase authorized by directors, speci- 
fications expected out shortly. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, purchase of 1000 
seventy-ton and 12 covered hopper cars au- 
thorized by directors; bids to be asked 
shortly. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Erie, 11 diesel-electric switch engines, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., New York, receiving 
five of 1000-hp, and Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., LaGrange, III., 
five 1000-hp units and one 660-hp unit. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


St. Louis, San Francisco Railway, 19 diesel- 
electric road, freight and switching engines, 
purchase authorized with inquiry out soon. 


RAILS PLACED 


Pennsylvania Railroad, 141,000 tons of rails, 
weighing respectively, 133, 140 and 155 Ib 
to the yard, with 70,500 tons going to 
Carnegie-Ilinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
62,900 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem Pa., and 8500 tons to Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. 


RAILS PENDING 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 12,000 
tons, bids asked. 
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CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


SHEFFIELD, ALA.—Electro Metallurgical Co. 
has let a $250,000 contract to C. G. Ker- 
shaw Construction Co., Birmingham, for the 
erection of a building to house a 10,000 
kw electric furnace. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITY, ARK.—Kanotex Refining 
Co. has awarded a $375,000 contract to 
Koch Engineering Co. for modernizing a 
refinery. 


DELAWARE 


EDGEMOOR, DEL.—Ethyl Corp., 504 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, has awarded a 
$600,000 contract to James Stewart & Co., 
230 Park Ave., New York, for the construc- 
tion of a fluid handling plant. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. has 
let a $350,000 contract to Thompson & 
Street, P. O, Box 432, Hapeville, for con- 
struction of warehouse and office buildings 
at 480 Lindbergh Dr. 


“IDAHO 


BLISS, IDAHO—Idaho Power Co. has filed 
federal and state applications for a proposed 
$17 million dam and power plant on the 
Snake river near here. 


ILLINOIS 


EVANSTON, ILL.—Rustoleum Mfg. Co., 2435 
Oakton St., plans to build a $200,000 proj- 
ect to include a 3-story factory and a 1-story 
warehouse. Architect is W. Fred Dolke, 
189 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

ST. CHARLES, ILL.—Owens-lllinois Glass Co., 
Ohio Bldg., Toledo, O., contemplates addi- 
tions, alterations and improvements to _ its 
local plant to approximate $100,000. Arch- 
itects are Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


INDIANA 


RENSSELAER, IND.—Miniature Train & Rail- 
way Co., P. A. Sturtevant, president, Addi- 
son, Ill., plans to build a $150,000 factory 
here. 

ROCHESTER, IND.—Sealed Power Inc., c/o 
E. C. Young, Muskegon, Mich., has awarded 
a $200,000 contract to Strom & Strom, 
Muskegon, Mich., for construction of a l- 
story factory. Supervising architects are 
Giffels & Vallett, 1000 Marquette Bldg., 
Detroit. 


IOWA 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—Wilson Trailer Co., 615 
Water St., has awarded a $175,000 contract 
to H. S. Holtze Construction Co., 2121 E. 
Fourth St., for the erection of a trailer fac- 
tory. Architect is W. Beuttler, Insurance Ex- 
change Bldg. 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. — Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla., has awarded a $500,- 
000 contract to Winn-Senter Construction 
Co., Railway Exchange, for the erection of a 
2-story plant. Engineer is C. W. Hubbell, 
c/o owner. 


LOUISIANA 


MONROE, LA.—Selig Mfg. Co., Leominster, 
Mass., plans to build a $750,000 furniture 
manufacturing plant here. Architects are 
Padgett & Stubbs, Ouachita Bank Bldg. 


MICHIGAN 


CLAWSON, MICH.—Andrews Mfg. Co., 660 
Rochester Rd., has been formed by Alma 
K. Andrews with a capital of $100,000 to 
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Do you use Perforated roe 


If perforated metal is required for any of 
your products, let Hendrick quote on fab- 
ricating it to your specifications. An un- 
surpassed stock of tools and dies, and ample 
plant facilities, enable Hendrick to give 
unexcelled service in furnishing perforated 
metal with any shape or size of openings, 
from any commercially rolled metal, in any 
desired gauge. Write for full information. 


HENDRICK 
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Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
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Many metal finishers report that the 
Oakite CrysCoat Process of pre- 
paring surfaces for painting is saving 
them up to 75% on their surface 
conditioning costs. This advantage 
alone should arouse your interest in 
the Oakite CrysCoat Process. 


There Are Other Advantages! 


The Oakite CrysCoat Process, in 
additicn to being aa extremely low- 
cost prepaint metal surface cleaner 
and conditioner is easy to install... 
easy tg control. Complicated test- 
ing routines are unnecessary. It’s 
easy to handle. Safe to use... will 
not attack iron or steel coils, piping, 
pumps. Will not scale-up solution- 
heating coils. Will not cause heavy 
sludging. 


FREE Technical Bulletin 
Gives Details 


A specially-prepared bulletin de- 
scribes how to install the Oakite 
CrysCoat Process in 3 and 4 stage 
mechanical washers or for use in 
dip-tanks. Tells how, in one oper- 
ation, the Oakite CrysCoat Process 
removes light oil, grease and shop 
dirt; lays down a microscopic crys- 
talline phosphate film to give paint, 
lacquer or enamel an ideal surface 
for tenacious, long-lasting adhesion: 
conditions ferrous surfaces to with- 
stand operational rust ... to 
localize scratch-corrosion on finish- 
ed products. 

We invite you to send for this free 
bulletin . . . invite you to make full 
use of Oakite Technical Service for 
test-running the Oakite CrysCoat 
Process in your cleaning and con- 
ditioning set-up. Write today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC 
2A Thames Street, NEW YORK 6. N Y 
Techmwal Representatives on Principal Comes of U § & Canade 
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manufacture and sell automatic vending ma- 
chines, 

DETROIT—Dalhart Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 14827 Jefferson, has been formed by 
Elmer F. Paner with a capital of $100,000 
to manufacture tools, welding equipment 
and dies. 

DETROIT—tTransit Die & Tool Co., 1264 
Meldrum Ave., has been formed by Charles 
R. Neal with a capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture tools, dies, jigs and fixtures. 

DETROIT—Peco Tool & Mfg. Co., 14335 
E. 9-Mile Rd., has been formed by Peter 
Magyari with a capital of $50,000 to manu- 
facture tools, dies, fixtures and machinery. 

DETROIT—Ideal Cabinet Corp., 7722 Joy 
Rd., has been formed by Everett F. Kirch- 
ner, with a capital of $100,000 to manu- 
facture and sell cabinets. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—C. O. Porter Co. 
will build a $250,000 plant. Plans are by 
Daverman Co. 

HIGHLAND PARK, MICH.—Chrysler Corp. 
is taking figures for the ,construction of an 
addition to its Aplex Division plant. En- 
gineers are Albert Kahn Associated Arch- 
itects & Engineers, Detroit. 

MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chemical Co. re- 
cently suffered severe damages from fire at 
its styrene polymerization plant here. 


MINNESOTA 


MANKATO, Minn.—Minnesota Valley Natural 


Gas Co., O. M. Hoxie, local manager, has 
awarded a $200,000 contract to J. F. Pritch- 
ard Co., Fidelity Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
for the construction of a plant to include 
seven storage tanks, pumps, etc., and the 
laying of about 9000 linear feet of 12-in. 
connecting lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Van Dusen-Harrington Co., 
718 Grain Exchange Bldg., has awarded 
a $150,000 contract to Barnett & Record 
Co., 700 Flour Exchange Bldg., for the con- 
struction of a grain dryer. 


MISSOURI 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—NMissouri Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Herman Haag, Columbia, direc- 
tor of research, plans construction of a $300,- 
000 fertilizing plant. 


ST. LOUIS—Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 1106 


Central Industrial Dr. has let a $300,000 
contract to Woermann Construction Co., 3800 
Pine St., for the erection of a l-story oftice 
and warehouse at 3650 Market. Architect is 
A. Stanley Knorth & Associates, 4875 Easton. 


ST. LOUIS—Swift & Co., Chicago, has let a 
$150,000 contract to W. H. Ruskamp for 
construction of a 2-story factory addition at 
3818 Chouteau. 


NEW JERSEY 


HILLSIDE, N. J.—American Can Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York, has purchased a 46- 
acre site here for a beer can factory, Cost 
of land, building and equipment will be 
an estimated $10 million. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—E. I. du Pont de Nemours, River 
Rd., has awarded a $500,000 contract to 
George W. Walker & Sons, 770 Elmwood 
Ave., for the construction of a research la- 
boratory. 


NEW YORK—Louis Miano, 3556 Holland Ave., 
has awarded separate contracts totaling $55,- 
000 for the construction of a l-story factory 
on Butler Place near Commerce Ave. 


NEW YORK—lJoseph Nesi, 447 W. 18th St., 
has awarded a $210,000 contract to George 
Hoffman & Sons Inc., 349 E. 149th St., 
for the construction of a factory at Coster 
and Faile Sts. 


OHIO 


BELLEVUE, O.—National Farm Machinery Co- 
operative Inc, has appropriated $500,000 
for the erection of a foundry on the factory 
site here of Ohio Cultivator Division. Fa- 
cility is scheduled for completion by next 
July. 

CLEVELAND—Coal & Ore Investment Co. 


NEW BUSINESS 





has been formed by Carl C, Tucker and 
associates with authorization to issue 70,000 
shares of no par value common stock and $1 
million in preferred stock. Firm is to deal 
in lands containing coal and ore. Statutory 
agent is Clarence W. Gardner, Leader Bldg. 


CLEVELAND—Murray Ohio Mfg. Co., 1115 
E. 152nd St., will erect a l-story factory 
on 152nd St. Facility will contain about 40,- 
000 sq ft of floor space. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS, O.—Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., F. P. Elder, district commercial man- 
ager, will spend $153,000 improving its 
telephone facilities here. 

LEESVILLE, O.—Muskingum Coal Co. plans 
to spend approximately $1 million on a coal 
mine here which is expected to begin pro- 
duction next November or December. Chief 
engineer of the firm is H. R. Lewis. 

LIMA, O.—Standard Oil Co. of Ohio has 
awarded a contract to Arthur G. McKee Co., 
2300 Chester Ave., Cleveland, for construc- 
tion of a catalytic cracking unit and gas 
plant here. Project is part of a $10 million 
modernization program announced last April. 

PARMA, O.—General Motors Corp., Chevrolet 
Motor Co., has awarded a contract to Darin 
& Armstrong Inc., Detroit, to build the pro- 
posed parts plant here. 

PORTSMOUTH, O.—wWilliams Mfg. Co., Sallia 
and Campbell Aves., proposes to build a 
$146,000 addition to its shoe factory. Plans 
are by Hillsmith & Co., 124 E, Third St., 
Dayton. 

SALEM, O.—Mullins Mfg. Co., George E. 
Whitlock, president, plans to spend $1 mil- 
lion in improving its Salem and Warren, O., 
plants. 





OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Industrial Air Products 
Co, is constructing a $50,000, Butler-type 
plant at 6500 NW. Front St. Firm is also 
completing an oxygen plant at the same 
address. 

SPRINGFIELD, OREG.—Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., ‘Lacoma opldg., iacoina, Wash., 
plans to build a $1 million sulphate plant 
here. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CORAOPOLIS, PA. — Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt & Nut Co., Midland Ave., Pt. 
Chester, N. Y., plans to spend over $500,- 
000 on additional buildings at its plant 
here. 

LANCASTER, PA.—Armstrong Cork Co. plans 
to build a $500,000 research project to in- 
clude a research building, laboratories and 
several pilot plants. 

SEWARD, PA.—Pennsylvania Electric Co. will 
build a $5 million addition to its steam 
electric generating plant. Engineer is Gil- 
bert Associates Inc., 412 Washington St., 
Reading. 


TENNESSEE 


COLUMBIA, TENN.—Monsanto Chemical Co., 
1700 S. Second St., St. Louis, has awarded 
separate contracts totalling $500,000 to en- 
large a furnace building, erect service build- 
ings and alter an elemental phosphorus pro- 
duction plant. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—First Texas Chemical Co., 
V. M. Payne, president, has let a $150,000 
contract to T. C. Bateson Construction Co., 
622 Irwin, for construction of a factory at 
1810 N. Lamar St. Architect and engineer 
is H. B. Gieb & Associates, Texas Bank 
Bldg. 

FREEPORT, TEX.—Dow Chemical Co. has 
awarded contracts totalling $4,400,000 to 
Tellepsen Construction Co., 3900 Clay St., 
Houston, for the erection of a chlorine manu- 
facturing plant and setting up machinery. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Technical Instrument Co., 
8732 Westheimer Rd., received a low bid 
of $60,000 for an instrument plant from 
Brown Construction Co., 5105 Ave. L. 


MIDLAND, TEX.—Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 
Wood St., Dallas, will spend $250,000 on 
enlarging its plant. 
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POWER PRESSES 



























Pittsburgh Gear's leadership is no 


FOR LONG, PRODUCTIVE SERVICE 


Standard’’ Power Presses 
speed production operations 
—blanking, embossing, pierc- 
ing, forming, drawing or as- 
sembling. Ruggedly made in 
several models—crank or 
knuckle style, direct or back 
geared, with solid or inclinable 
frame—to exactly meet your 


accident. It was built on 30 years 





of gear making experience! Par- 








ticularly is this true in the pro- 











duction of Bevel Gears. For longer, 
trouble-free, economical perform- 
ance specify PITTSBURGH BEVEL 
GEARS. Available from 16 to 1 DP 
and diameters from 12” to 48”; 


face to 10”, Send your speci- 
needs. ‘‘Standard’’ Power 


a fications for quotations. 
Presses and Foot Presses are : : fe \S wr 
world-known for their safety, ’ Specify Bh \ €] = 
long life and ability to pro- PITTSBURGH < i « 


duce. j HELICALS * INTERNALS 
BEVELS 























SPURS * WORMS 


Send for Bulletin PP. : apactais 





e 


ITISBURGH GEAR 


MANUFACTURERS OF ee AND MACHINE COMPANY | 27th & Smaliman Streets 
Power Presses to 500 Tons * Rolling Mills PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Swagers * Turks Heads * Steel Die Sets PIONEER PRODUCER OF QUALITY GEARS 


STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY 


1536 ELMWOOD AVENUE, PROVIDENCE 7, R. I. (ay? 


) 3 


















—-LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE — io) | >) 3 ELECTRIC 










mechanic | 


POWER PRESSES 


FOR 


ALL INDUSTRIES 
ZEH & HAHNEMANN CO. 


56 AVENUE A, NEWARK 5, N. J. 





RUS JE 
19 


The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co.°°S; 


) = 
\S 3 = 

Promptly made to your Ce 

any size or mo oy of \ ees on ‘h 


2 CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. oy 
Q” 2443 W. 24th Place . Canal 1459 Chicago. Tl. 



































WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


GANG SLITTING KNIVES | TIN PLATE 


STANDARD for SERVICE and COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 
DURABILITY. Ground to extreme- 


ly close Tolerances and Finish. . ASQuUCPAABLIAD 
Made by TOOLMAKERS. , ' 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 
COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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_ 
Even if you 


haven't been a guest at the 
Drake for some time—you'll 
be back. Old friends always 
return and they're always 
welcome. We're proud of our 
reputation for comfort, serv- 


ice, courtesy and hospitality 


are Chicago's best. 


Old friend or new, once you 
visit the Drake you will come 


back. You will be welcomed. 


Edwin L. Brashears 
PRESIDENT 


22 Nj 


DRA KE 


Chiage 


UNDER OWNER MANAGEMENT 










Excellent facilities 
for export 
shipment” 


ENTERPRISE 


ORLVANIZINS COMPANY 






















FURNACE ENGINEERS, INC. 


FURNACES 


FOR THE 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


1551 W. LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 26, PA. 


















BROOKE 


PIG IRON 


E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDSBORU, PENNA. 








MFGRS OF 
HIGH GRADE 
FOUNORY 
BASIC 
GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLE 
BESSEMER 
LOW PHOS. 








RAY R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED — ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office —44 Whitehall St. 














ey DIFFERE 









NTIAL 


=.= STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 


Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 


Complete Haulage Systems 

















SPUR 


LIBERTY AT 25th 











EARS 


BEVEL + MITRE 
WORM » WORM GEARS - RACKS 


Spur Gears to 145"’ dia. Bevel and 
Mitre Gears to 60° dia. Worm Gears 
to 72'' dia. Ferrous and Non-Ferrous. 


Stock Carrying Distributors for Ramsey Silent 
Chain Drives and Couplings. Emergency Service! 


GEAR AND MFG. COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


TUBULAR SERVICE CORPORATION 


AIRCRAFT TUBING 
SEAMLESS STEEL PIPE 
STAINLESS STEEL PIPE 


MECHANICAL TUBING 


PRESSURE TUBING 
STAINLESS TUBING 














Steel Makers Since 1871 


STRIP 
STEEL 







Hot Rolled—Cold Rolled 
Special Carbon — Alloys 


The STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Bridgeport, Conn.—Hamilton, Ont. 








STEEL 






























For INDUSTRY 


SINCE 1888 . .. We have been 
making many types and sizes of 
gears for industry. Vast plant fa- 
cilities of the most modern gear 
cutting equipment assure capa- 
ble handling of your production or special gear 
requirements. 

HELICAL and BEVEL GEARS—From 1” 
to 60” in diameter and from 24 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPUR GEARS-—Size range from %,” 
to 150” in diameter. 32 DP to 34 DP. 
HERRINGBONE GEARS—Made from 
1” to 60” in diameter and from 10 DP 
to 1% DP. 

SPIRAL BEVEL GEARS—Made from 1” 
to 30” in diam. and 24 DP to 1% DP. 
WORM GEARS — Made from 1” to 
100” in diam. and from 24 DP to 1 DP. 


YOUR GEAR INQUIRIES WILL RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 

D.O.JAMES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1140 W. MONROE ST. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. 
©000000000000000000000000O0CCOOEOOOEE® 








Quantity 


8 @) D) UKE FO). 


of 
GREY IRON GASTINGS 


J 


*K 


ONE OF THE NATION'S 


LARGEST AND MOST MODERN 
PRODUGTION FOUNDRIES 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND COMPANY 


FOUNDRY DIVISION 


NYNISE elddiad \si0 ANUFACTURING PLANTS. = 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE — 











| e@ PICKLING TANKS e 
ePLATING TANKS e 


eANODIZE TANKS e@ 
HEATING UNITS FOR ACID TANKS 


HEIL PROCESS EQUIPMENT CO. 


OHIO | 


12903 ELMWOOD AVE CLEVELAND, 





BROWNING ELECTRIC 
TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up fo 125-TON CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 





VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. 


TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Let us make your stamping problems our problems. Our Engi- 
neering Department has had many years of experience in devel- 
opment work and our production facilities include not only a 
modern press depart- 
ment, but facilities for 
copper hydrogen braz- 
ing and other types of 
welding and assembly- 








ing work. We solicit 
your prints and in- 
quiries. 


Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 
90 Fearing Bivd., Toledo, Ohio 
Detroit Office: 2970 W. Grand Beulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








Chicago Office: 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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COMPLETE 
HEAT TREATING 
FACILITIES 
for Ferrous and 
Nonferrous Metals 





Member Metal Treating Institute 


 — 
ITTSBURGH 


COMMERCIAL HEAT TREATING CO. 
BB 4sTH st. & AVRR. TTScURGM °S rs 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 
THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohie 































on any surface 
HOT, OILY, COLD 
WET OR DRY 


MARKINGS . ARE 
WEATHER-PROOF 
FADE-PROOF 





Every Purpose, 
Choice of Colors. 
Write for Samples, 
Tell us Your 

Marking Probiems, 

















631 W. WESTERN AVE. 
e@ CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 
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EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 


OVERHEAD CRANES __ ,,, (UR SALE 


BRITE COMMERCIAL BRASS-1/8 
HARD-COILED STRIP STOCK 








LTON <r eee em 
; , ‘ane an an 
Deusit 10° Sean Shepard 27’ 6” Span Whiting 38° Span 58,000 Ibs. .010 x .750—16,500 
Detroit 18’6 rp - 6-TON 20-TON 
Y iting pan 

ined Ms tm 2EON cong taret rome | | ZING COILED STRIP STOCK 

a Cranes 32’ & 36’ Spans P&H 51’4” § = 
Conco 12’ pt 7/2-TON P&H 37’ — 30,000 Ibs. .010 x .750 10,000 
Louden 19:25 Span Northern 26’7%” Span 25-TON Ibs. .025 x 1.6875 

” 8-TON . Alliance 38’2” Span 

persed 10%" Spm P&H 80’ Span Bedford 67°8” Span STAINLESS STEEL-18-8 
Shaw 51’2” Span 16 TON sp Overhead Crane 74'4" CHROM COILED STRIP STOCK 
oo Cleveland 51°8” Span P&H 80" Span 7500 Ibs. .020 x 1.334 
P&H 37'6” Span Ya. Morgan Buc 30- TON 
P&H 42'1%” Span « Grane 60 — an 55’ Span SCREWS 
5-TON Show 80°" Span -. Nonbern : oe 

: lat PSD TON —% x 3—F.H.N.P 

. ° Alliance 58’5 Span Overhead Crane 74’4” 1,950,000 /4 X& TILING. 

Alli 95 erhea 
Grane 47°3" = a Span WOOD SCREWS 

rane 76’ Span 40-TON 
Detroit 38’8” $ Overhead Crane 74’4” 9Y” 
Case 95° Span ac — ae ESCUTCHEON PINS 

roi . t wad os - 

Northen $2” Span Span Alliance 52° Span 953 lbs.—%4 x 13. O.H.—10,000 
Northern 22’ Span allianse 489%” Span organ pan 5 
P&H 31'10” Span New Albany 50’6” Span 75-TON Ibs. % x 18 STEEL O.H. 


P&H 72'1” Span Morgan 82’ Span 64'8%” Span 7352 |Ibs.—% x 18 O.H. STEEL 


(BRASS PLATED) 


ALL NEW MATERIAL 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


BOX 204, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


Telephone us collect to discuss your requirements 


ECONOMY COMPANY, INC. 
49 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 4-1616 























HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Aldrich Pump Co. Vertical Triplex HY- 
DRAULIC PUMPS, 2%” x 8”, equipped with 
Herringbone Gears, 67.5 GPM. Maximum 
pressure for itermittent duty 2,200 Ibs., 
for continuous duty 1,800 Ibs. Pump and 
motor mounted on common bed plate. 
Motors are 75 HP, 3/60/220-440 volts, 
1740 RPM. Complete with starting panel, 
consisting of GE. motor starter switch, 
push button control, Square “D” Switch, 
and capacitator, . 


Purchased new 3% years ago. Excellent 
condition. Available for immediate deliv- 


ery. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS C0., INC. 
15-21 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








For Sale 


1 HILLES & JONES HORIZONTAL PUNCH 


6” Gap—10!2” Throat—Less Motor 
—Including gear motor pinion— 
Motor base part of machine—Manu- 
facturer’s mill capacity unknown— 
Have punched 1-1/16” through 1” 
in our vusage—Excellent working 
condition — As is — No warranty — 


$1,000.00 f.0.b. cars. 
Call or Wire 
J. G. Tilley Jr. 


BRISTOL STEEL & IRON WORKS, INC. 


Bristol, Virginia 


RAILS teuine 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 
prom 5 Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

* TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
EVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURCE 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 























GANG SLITTER FOR SALE 


Waterbury-Farrel No. 1—24” Gang Slitter 
complete with knives, spacers, fingers, coil 
box, recoiler, scrap chopper, motors, relays, 
and’ switches. ompletely reconditioned. 


Steel Strip Sales, Inc. 


1441 Dille Rd Cleveland 17, 0. 
Phone: Kenmore 8476 





New RAILS Relayers 


All sizes and weights. Also frogs, switches, 
spikes, bolts, tie plates, contractors’ and 
mill equipment carried in stock. 

480Lexington M.K. FRANK Park Bidg. 
Ave., New Stack Bidg. Pittsburgh Pa. 


York, N. Y. Reno, Nev. Carnegie, Pa. 

















RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’! Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. VA. 
ste o 
CHARLESTON, W, VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. . PORTSMOUTH, VA, 








“FOR SALE’’ 
25 tons 15/16” Mild Steel Rounds 21° long 
10 tons 7/8” Cold Rolled Rounds 21’ long 
KLINE IRON & METAL COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1013 COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Telephones 3670 & 4-1464 
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EQUIPMENT ... MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


— FOR SALE — 
NEW STEEL TUBING 




















GALVANIZED WIRE ROPE AND SLINGS ROUND 
a Feet O. D. Wall Lengths Grade Price per ft. 
1 reel 12,190 Ibs. 2” Dia, 7 strand 10 250,000 V4!" 032” 42 in. Bundy 1010 $ .01 
wires to strand 300,000 Y%"" 060” 12 ft. Bundy 1010 01% 
5 reels 18,470 Ibs. 1-%” Dia. 6 strand 160,000 Vy"! 028” 16 ft. E. W. 1010 03 
10 wires to strand 100,000 Ya"! 035” 20 ft. S. S. 1025 04% 
6 slings 1-1/2” 6 strand, 10 wires to 100,000 56" 065” 20 ft. E. W. 1010 07% 
each strand, 16 ft. each and 50,000 34" 065” 20 ft. E. W. 1010 08% 
each with open type sockets 75,000 "7 .065' 13 ft. E. W. 1010 08% 
each end 75,000 1%" .032” 4 ft. E. W. 1010 05 
. ” . 200,000 1%” th tag 9 ft. $.° $. 1008 1B 
7 bic pode Vg Baar yg 30,000 2%" 049 20 ft. E. W. 1010 13 
‘ech wth 7 nA ty 6 aaah 10,000 344" .065” 20 ft. E. W. 1010 25 
cos tiger Big P 15,000 4” 065” 20 ft. E. W. 1010 27 
:, 7‘ 20,000 4” 083” 20 ft. E. W.° 1010 As 
35 slings 1-1/2” 6 strand, 10 wires to 45,000 6” 074” 35 in. E. W. 1010 39 
each strand, 16’ 6° each and 4,000 6" 165” 30 ft. S. $. 1015 $1.20 
— — closed type sockets RECTANGULAR 
16 slings 1-3/4” Oo a ee 10,000 1% x3 x .095” 13 ft. E. W. 1010 16 
each strand, 66’ 0” each and 8,000 2% .3 x 200" 21 ft. Butt Weld 1010 35 
each with closed type sockets PRICED LOW FOR QUICK DISPOSAL 
each end. Write, Phone or Wire 
P. 0. BOX 1013 19-25 West Ist Street Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA S C Mount Vernon 7-3355 
; F (Member—Association of Steel Distributors, Inc.) 
WANT 10 P URCHASE STEEL WANTED For Sale 


Machinery for manufacturing 
gutters, elbows, downspouts, 
and corrugating rolls. New 
or used. 


HARRISON SHEET STEEL COMPANY 
4718 W. Sth Ave. Chicago 44, Ill 








LIQUIDATED 


DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, Inc. 


of Washington 
9265 E. Marginal Way « Seattle 8, Wash. + LAnder 6000 


PRIME STEEL SHEETS 
Standard Mill width and length 
10, 12, 14 Ga. HR, HRP&O & CR 

Sheet size 40” and wider 
16 Ga. HR, HRP&O & CR 
Sheet size 30” and wider 


18 to 24 Ga. HR, HRP&O, CR, 
Terne, Galvanized and Galvan- 
nealed Sheet size 24” & wider. 


Describe completely—Quote best price— 
Any tonnage available for immediate 
shipment. 


CHARLES M. WILLIAMSON COMPANY 


111 W. Washington, Chicago, Ill. 
Central 9854 


MUSIC WIRE 


3,000# .006”—60,000# .008” 


also many other sizes to .197”. 





YOUR PERSONAL INSPECTION 
INVITED. 





Discounts on all purchases. 


Special discounts on large orders. 


SIMONSEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4444 W. Chicago Ave. Chicago 


CAPital 5400 




















Use This Section 


When you have machinery or 
equipment you want to sell— 
SteEL can help you. For rates, 
hie STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
nd, 











WANTED FOR RE-ROLLING 


AXLES - ROUNDS - SQUARES - FLATS 


1%" up to 62" 
Highest Price Paid 
Write or Wire 


Glazer Steel Corporation 
Ste. 4-8601 Knoxville, Tenn. 








FOR SALE 


COMPRESSORS 


Practically new 
3 phase, 25 cycle, 440-2300 volt synchronous 
motor driven air compressors 
Immediate shipment 
1—3220 CFM Worthington 3 phase, 25 cycle, 
2300 volt 
1—3000 CFM Ingersoll-Rand PRE-2, 3 phase, 
25 cycle, 440 volt 
1—1500 CFM Ingersoll-Rand PRE-2, 3 phase, 
25 cycle, 2300 volt 
2—1243 CFM Ingersoll-Rand XCB, 3 phase, 
25 cycle, 2300 volt 
All above for 80 to 125# air pressure 


EARL E. KNOX COMPANY 


12th & Bacon Streets Erie, Pennsylvania 
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EQUIPMENT ...MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 
_for SAE || ALLOY” STEEL 
"the 30 Senge a Sn eee 
Lith hed Misprint New York and Pittsburgh 
cme te 9 vn 4 ‘Skids s Warehouse Stocks 


Prime Stock Mill Size L.B. FOSTER CO. 


i 9 Park Place, New York 7 
Write Phone—Barclay 7-2111 


M. S. FRANKLIN P. 0. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 


7538 Buckingham Michigan Distributor 
C.J. GLASGOW COMPANY 
Clayton 5, Mo. 2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 


Phone—Townsend 8-1172 




















Wanted — SHEARINGS 


WANTED Any er ar PF a enns Spent, Sem and 
Hot Rolled Aluminum—Stainless and Copper. 
+ 3 gy ee 14 ga. C.R. or 6” Minimum Width to 36” Minimum Length. 
ANE, _ ircies OF 6” Squares, Uniform Quantities. Gauges from 16 to 30 
can vary slightly either way, also inclusive. . ‘ 
2-15/32 and 2-13/64 strips. Write or Wire 
Los Angeles Sheet Metai Mfg. Co. 
SAMCO PRODUCTS CORP. 901-903 E. 9th St. Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
Erie, Kans. TRinity 4713 














STEEL & COPPER FOR SALE 
MANUFACTURERS SURPLUS 


60,000 Ibs.—.019 x 12” circles C.R. steel—$.08 


6000 tbs.—1/16” x 3%” x 108” C.R. rolled edge 
strip steel—$.13 Ib. 

2550 Ibs.—1/16” x 4%” x 132” C.R. rolled edge 
strip steel—$.15'/2 tb. 

18,500 Ibs.—24 ga. 25,” x 108” silicon strip steel 
—$.10 Ib. 

636 Ibs.—22 ga. | 3/16” C.R. annealed copper in 
coil—$.28 Ib. 

200 ibs.—.090 soft copper wire in coil—$.17' Ib. 

433 Ibs.—.060—3 1/16” zine in coil—$.17'2 Ib. 

All items F.0.B. our plant. 


WOODBURN MFG. CO. 


540 North Western Ave., Chicago 12, II 
Phone: Chesapeake 1222 











FACTORY BUILDING FOR SALE 


(Cash or Contract) 
30,000 sq. ft., steel, paving brick and concrete 
construction. ‘Elevator, R.R. siding, truck plat- 
form, 20 ton crane, 2 boilers. Light four sides 
and roof, heavy floor load. Vacant adjoining 
for expansion. Immediate possession. On 
C & W. and C.B.&Q., 110 miles west of 
Chicago. Write JohngaM. Stager, Sterling, 





Minois. 








CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted | Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 








DESIGNERS e DRAFTSMEN 


For Mechanical, Structural, Platework or Concrete 


The werld’s leading Blast Furnace and Steel] 
Plant Engineers offer you these advantages. 
e Ideal working conditions. 
e Good hourly rate and overtime. 
e Excellent opportunity provided by 
Mckee’s long-range program. 
e Railroad and Pullman fares paid to 
Cleveland. 


At your request application form for your 
convenience will be mailed immediately. 


ARTHUR G. McKEE & COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue e Cleveland 1, Ohio 














WANTED: ASSISTANT TO CHIEF ENGINEER, | DRAFTSMAN — STRUCTURAL STEEL DE- 
Capable of figuring and designing combustion | tailer with several years’ experience. Designing 
equipment and accessories for all types of in- | engineer preferred. Excellent opportunity for a 
dustrial furnaces and ovens. Good opportunity | capable young man, Cincinnati, Ohio district. 
with outstanding oil and gas burner manufac- | Write Box 174, STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 
turer in the East. Give full particulars of ex- | 18, O 
perience, education and salary expected. Address | - _ _ ——_— 
Box 199, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, oO, PERMANENT POSITION FOR GRADUATE 
| Engineer. Structural Steel and Light Iron Esti- 
| mator. Some structural design experience desir- 
Se ? ' , able. Plant in Eastern Pennsylvania. Write Box 
120, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 138, O. 








SUPERVISOR FOR “MALL BOLT SHOP.|~ tte os} cc 
Cold Heading and Nut Forging, Trimming and | MECHANICAL ENGINEER OR GOOD DRAFTS- 
Threading. Good opportunity. Give full details| man wanted by company located in Pennsyl- 


as to ce, education, and salary expected. | vania. Send full details of experience and ref- | 
Address Box .189, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve-| erences in first letter. Write Box 192, STEEL, 


18, O. Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O 
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Wanted 


Structural Steel Draftsmen 
Checkers, Designers, Estimators 


Give references, experience and 
availability in first letter. 


THE INGALLS IRON WORKS COMPANY 


P. O. Box 2632 Birmingham, Ala. 








ene 











Wanted 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT 


Long established drop forge plant located 
in the East offers an unusual opportunity 
to an experienced, technically trained man 
of proved ability, who is thoroughly famil- 
iar with die shop operations, estimating, 
etc. 

Apply by letter giving all details as to 
experience, references, and salary ex- 
pected. If possible, include recent snap- 
shot. All applications will be held in 
strictest confidence. 

Write Box 196 
STEEL, Penton Blidg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 





Opportunities 





Positions Wanted 





WANTED 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
ESTIMATING, PLANNING 
and 
ENGINEERING DETAIL 


Growing concern is in need of an 
Engineer experienced in arc welding and 
assembling medium and heavy steel plate 
fabricating. Excellent oppo:tunity for 
qualified Engineer. Replies held in 
strict confidence. Address Box 202, 
ay 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








SUPPLIER OF 
IRON AND STEEL 
FOR EXPORT 


Important Swedish importer of hot-rolled 
and cold-rolled iron and steel wants to 
establish contact with manufacturer or ex- 
porter, fully equipped to execute orders 
promptly, for delivery to the Scandina- 
vian countries. Offers with complete tech- 
nical information to 


AB C. I. PIHL 


Kungsgatan 10 Gothenburg, Sweden 
Cable address “FERROPIHL” 

















Help Wanted 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DESIGNER 
MUST BE EXPERIENCED AND CAPABLE 
Excellent opportunity with large 
fabricating steel industry 
in south 


Give references and availability 


Write Box 194, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, 0. 

















DESIGNING ENGINEERS 
LAYOUT DRAFTSMEN AND 
EXPERIENCED CHECKERS 


Several qualified men wanted for design of 
rolling mill machinery, 


THE H. W. NORTH COMPANY 


1213 Parade St, Erie, Pa. 





| 


| 


| tional word .14; all capitals, minimum 50 wo 

















Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 387 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision, Identity covered and present 

sition — potted. Send only name and address 
or details, R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 110 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


| aH capitals, minimum 25 words 2.25, 








CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than ‘Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 7.00, each addi- 


9.00, each additional word .18; all capitals 
leaded, minimum 50 words 11.00, each additional 
word .22. “Positions Wanted” set solid, mini- 
mum 25 words 1.75, each additional word ee! 
ea 
mal word .09; all capitals, leaded, mini- 
mum 25 words 2.75, each additional word .11. 
Keyed address takes seven words. Cash with 
order necessary on “Positions Wanted” adver- 
tisements. Replies forwarded without charge. 
es gg classified rates on request. 
Address your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


WORKS MANAGER— EXECUTIVE ENGINEER 


Broad successful industrial experiences in all 
phases of modern plant management in U.S.A. 
and Europe, seeks permanent connection with a 
live wire organization. Salary $15,000.00 
Please state your requirements. Excellent ref- 


erences. 
Write Box 188, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 0. 











PLANT SUPT. OR GENERAL FOREMAN, 
25 years’ experience. Thorough knowledge of 
manufacturing procedures, modern production 
methods, plant layout and plant supervision, 
planning and meeting production schedules, Ex- 


| perienced in heavy and light manufacturing, pur- 


chasing and cost, estimating new and repair 
work. Can be available Nov. 1. Address Box 


| 195, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


GENERAL MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


| age 48 with 28 years’ experience in operation of 


grey iron foundry, machine and structural shops 
doing general contract work, Experienced in cost 
estimating and control, labor relations, structural 
and mechanical design. Write Box 182, STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


PLANT ENGINEER WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
steel plants and forge shops is open for employ- 
ment in construction, erection and maintenance. 
Reply to Engineer, 1423 Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


TRAFFIC MAN—EXPERT FREIGHT RATE 
man familiar with all phases of transportation 
field, 25 years’ experience. Address M, J. Ro- 
nayne, 410 Spring, Glen Ellyn, Ill 
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Erie, Pennsylvania 


MACHINE SHOP 


With surplus manufacturing capa- 
city, solicits opportunity to quote 
on machine jobbing work or manu- 
facturing machinery to order 
Medium to large sizes 
Good organization 
Write Box 173, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, 0. 








SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000 — $25,000. 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men who 
seek a change of connection under conditions 
assuring, if employed, full protection to present 

sition. Send name and address only for details. 
ersonal consultation invited. JIRA THAYER 
JENNINGS, Dept. S, 109 Church St., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 





Accounts Wanted 





SALES ENGINEER—SOLICITS MAJOR ME- 
chanical account for Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Wheeling district. Can furnish satisfactory sales 

and give your account Al engineering 
sales and service in this area. Write Box 178, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


September 22, 1947 





SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY...Sénzce 1905 


Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

—— with Non-Metal Mate- 
s 





WRITE FOR FOLDER 
LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRD VINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














NEW PRODUCTS 


WANTED 
to MANUFACTURE 
and MARKET 
by old established builder of 


light and heavy machinery 


AVAILABLE FACILITIES INCLUDE: 


Ferrous and non-ferrous found- 
ries > Light & heavy machinery 
ofalltypes, manual & automatic 
* Woodworkingshops - Metal 
stamping & drawing shops - 
Metal fabrication shops « Mass 
or unit assembly methods. 


Prompt, confidential handling of all 
inquiries. 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1295, PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 

















IF YOU HAVE CAPACITY OPEN, 


why not line up sub-contract work through 
an advertisement in this section? For ad- 
ditional information or rates, write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 
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STEEL 








On thousands of applications in every field of manufacture, stepless 
variable speed operation assures exactly the right speed for every 
operation ... for every operator . . . the right speeds for each 
change in the consistency or shape of the material being processed. 
Such variable speed operation pays off in higher rates of production, 
a more uniform better quality product and more efficient perform- 
ance of your equipment and your operators. 

Master Speedrangers provide this infinitely variable speed in a 
compact, all-metal, mechanical variable speed unit whose durability 
and stamina has been proven with millions of hours of service all over 
the world. And nowhere else will you find units that are so flexible, 
so easily adaptable and in such a wide range of sizes. 

For example, look at the ring grinders shown below. The Speed- 
ranger, on the drive unit incorporates an electric brake, an electric 
motor, a variable speed unit and a gear reduction . ... all standard 
Master units that easily combine into one compact, integral power 
package. This provides exactly the right speed, the right features, in 


a unit that you can mount right where you want it. 


Probably you will not need this same combination of features. 
However, the next time you need a drive for material processing, 
relate tate Mae LaTe| NE ke equipment; mixers and agitators; welding- 
positioners: machine tool drives; testing and calibrating equipment 
...to name only a few ... see what a really remarkable job Master 
Speedrangers can do for you. Write for Data 7525, ’ 


new twenty-four page hooklet on Speedrangers. 


THE MASTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 





SPEEDRANGERS 















He gives bearings a rub-down 
to put curves in the right places 


.. «for faster operation, greater accuracy, maximum load capacity 


N the final manufacturing process, 

Timken T-type thrust bearings 
are assembled and processed so 
that the surfaces of the ribs, rollers 
and races are generated as a unit. 
lhe bearing thus becomes a “Gen- 
erated Unit Assembly”. 


This extra process produces a 
smoothly-curved area of contact be- 
tween the end of each roller and 
the cone rib against which it oper- 
ates, so that the convex shape of the 
roll end and the concave surface of 
the cone ribs are identical in contour. 


We developed this process years 
ago for thrust bearings which must 
operate under extreme loads with 
high roll and pressures against the 
cone ribs end since have adapted it 
to other Timken bearings, includ- 
ing those used for precision ma- 
chine tools, steel mill and railroad 
equipment and other applications. 


Today “Generated Unit Assem- 
bly” reduces friction and wear to the 
vanishing point; increases load ca- 
pacity; assures positive roll align- 
ment; eliminates the need of break- 
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GENERATED UNIT ASSEMBLY 
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Extra manufacturing process 
makes Timken heavy duty 
thrust bearing a “Generated 
tinit Assembly 





CURVED AREA RIB CONTACT 


Dius 


TOP VIEW 


Curved area of roll end (at arrows) fits 
perfectly the curve of upper and lower 
ribs of this thrust bearing. 


SIDE VIEW 
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ing-in or final adjustment on the job; 
and lengthens bearing life. It is one 
of the many reasons why it pays to 
have Timken bearings in every 
machine you manufacture or buy. 


REMEMEER, Timken bearings are 
produced by the only bearing manu- 
facturer in the country making its 
own steel and Timken is the ac- 
knowledged leader in: 1. advanced 
design; 2. precision manufacture; 
3. rigid quality control; 4. special 
analysis steels. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED 
ROLLER BEARINGS 


NOT JUST A BALL C2 NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL g) AND THRUST —(@])— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION We 
f ATX 
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